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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  intended  to  be  a  history  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  civil  war,  aud  of  the  events  connected  with  it,  considered  not 
in  a  partisan,  but  in  a  philosophical  and  impai'tial  spirit. 

While  I  was  writing  a  History  of  the  InteUectual  Development 
of  Europe,  my  attention  was  often  drawn  to  facts  illustratiiig  how 
much  the  national  life  of  the  American  people  had  been  influenced 
by  uncontrollable  causes,  and  how  strikingly  it  exemplified  the 
great  truth  that  societies  advance  in  a  preordained  and  inevitable 
course. 

I  determined  that,  if  circumstances  should  permit,  I  would  de- 
vote myself  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  and  was  confirmed  in  this 
resolution  by  the  favor  which  was  accorded  to  my  work  above 
mentioned,  both  here  and  in  Eimjpe.  Meantime  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  and  added  a  new  incentive  to  my  intention. 

For  I  saw  that  both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  public 
men  were  accusing  one  another  with  bitterness,  each  throwing  the 
odium  of  responsibility  on  his  antagonist,  as  if  the  war  had  not 
been  connected  with  past  influences  and  had  no  past  history,  but 
was  the  sudden  result  of  the  passions  and  fanaticism  of  the  hour. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  forgetfulnesa  of  the  fact  that  it«  origin 
dates  before  any  of  those  who  have  been  the  chief  actors  in  it  were 
bom.     It  came  upon  us  in  an  unavoidable  and  irresistible  way. 

Now  when  we  appreciate  how  much  the  actions  of  men  are  eon- 
trolled  by  the  deeds  of  their  predecessors,  and  are  determined  by 
climate  and  other  natural  circumstances,  our  animosities  lose  much 
of  their  asperity,  and  the  return  of  kind  feelings  is  hastened. 

While  the  tempest  of  war  is  raging,  such  ideas  can  not  secure  at- 
tention ;  but  when  peace  succeeds,  the  voice  of  philosophy  is  heard 
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calmuig  our  passions,  suggesting  new  views  of  the  things  about 
wliieh  we  contended,  whispering  excuses  for  our  antagonist,  and 
persuading  us  that  thei-o  is  nothing  we  shall  ever  regret  in  frater- 
nal forgiveness  for  the  injuries  we  have  received. 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  acceptable  than  the  promotion  of 
such  a  result  ?  Attempts  of  this  kind,  though  they  may  be  imper- 
fect, will,  I  am  Bure,  for  the  sake  of  their  object,  find  a  warm  wel- 
come ia  the  American  heart. 

With  such  resistless  energy  and  such  rapidity  does  the  Repub- 
lic march  to  imperial  power,  that  social  changes  take  place  among 
us  in  a  manner  unexampled  in  the  more  etationary  populations  of 
Europe.  There,  public  calamities  are  long  remembered,  and  an- 
cient estrangements  are  nourished  for  centuries.  Here,  perhaps 
in  little  more  than  a  single  generation,  our  agony  will  have  been 
forgotten  in  the  busy  industry  of  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  aid- 
mated  by  new  intentions,  developing  wealth  and  power  oa  an  un- 
paralleled scale,  and  looking,  as  Americans  always  do  look,  only  to 
the  ftiture,  not  to  the  past. 

In  writing  this  book  I  have  endeavored  to  boar  continually  in 
mind  the  rules  which  Cicero  prescribes  for  those  who  venture  on 
historical  compositions;  "It  is  the  first  and  fundamental  law  of 
history  that  it  should  neither  dare  to  say  any  thing  that  is  false, 
nor  fear  to  say  any  thing  that  is  true,  nor  give  any  just  suspicion 
either  of  favor  or  disaffection ;  that,  in  the  relation  of  things,  the 
writer  should  observe  the  order  of  time,  and  add  also  the  descrip- 
tion of  places ;  Ijiat  in  all  great  and  memorable  transactions  he 
should  fii'st  explain  the  counsels,  then  the  acts,  lastly  the  events; 
that  in  the  counsels  he  should  interpose  his  own  judgment  on  the 
merit  of  them;  in  the  acts  he  should  relate  not  only  what  was 
done,  but  how  it  was  done ;  in  the  events  he  should  show  what  share 
chance,  or  rashness,  or  prudence  had  in  them ;  that  in  regard  to  per- 
sons he  should  describe  not  only  their  particular  actions,  but  the 
lives  and  characters  of  all  those  who  bear  an  eminent  part  in  the 
story." 

It  will  be  remarked  that  I  have  refrained  from  burdening  my 
pages  with  many  facts  of  American  histoiy,  which,  though  they 
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may  abound  in  interest,  are  not  immediately  conneotecl  with  the 
object  in  view.  "WTien  I  have  apparently  departed  from  this  rule, 
it  has  been  because  I  tnow  that  this  book  will  have  many  readers  in 
Europe,  who  are,  perhaps,  not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  details  of 
our  affairs.  I  have  endeavored  to  present  such  incidents  in  a  con- 
densed manner,  restricting  myself  to  those  points  which  seemed 
most  essential  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  subject,  and  have 
placed  them  in  such  a  position  and  with  such  a  frugality  of  words 
as  not  to  be  unnecessarily  obtrusive  on  the  American  who  knows 
well  his  own  national  annals. 

The  remaining  two  volumes  of  the  work  I  shall  publish  as  speed- 
ily as  I  can.  The  portion  now  offered  to  the  public  may,  however, 
be  considered  as  complete  in  itself  its  object  being  to  set  forth 
the  causes  of  the  war. 

So  abundant  are  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  historian  of 
this  war,  that  his  difficulty  consists,  not  in  acquii-ing  more,  but  in 
condensing  and  compressing  what  he  has.  Owing  partly  to  the 
inquisitive  genius  of  oiu-  people,  which  searches  into  the  details  of 
every  thing ;  partly  to  our  habit  of  giving  publicity  to  national 
affairs,  and  partly  to  the  omnipresent  espionage  of  American  jour- 
nahsm  the  set^ret  history  of  these  events  has  been  laid  bare  in  a 
mannei  that  has  ne\er  occurred  in  the  political  convulsions  of  Eu- 
rof  e.  II  su^  h  >weTer,here  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  I  am 
under  to  officeis  1  oth  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  also  to  civilians 
in  emiuLnt  btations  who  have  sent  me  important  documents,  and 
tumished  nie  with  other  valuable  information.  I  would  ask  for  a 
continuince  ci  tho^e  fdvore. 

John  William  Deapeii, 

Um  ersiiy 

Wash  gto    '^^are 
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THE  AMEEICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 


INTRODUCTOKY. 

The  Subject  proposed. — Its  Difficulties. 

In  the  course  of  American  National  Life  tliree  distinct  Periods  may  be  perceived. 
The  first  was  cJiaracteriaed  by  an  earnest  acceptance  of  the  Idea  of  Political 
Unity;  the  second  mnnifested  itself  by  the  Doconipositdon  of  itio  Nation  that 
had  arisen  from  that  Idea  into  two  geographical  and  opposing  Political  Powers 
— the  North  and  the  South,  or  the  Free  and  the  Slave ;  the  third  exhibits  the 
Conflict  of  those  Powers  for  Supremacy. 

Since  the  prodnction  of  Geographical  Parties  is  due  to  Climate,  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  snch  Influences  is  considered,  and  the  necessity  of  their  Study  by  the 
Statesman  insisted  on. 

Statement  oftho  Topics  treated  of  in  the  six  Sections  of  this  Volume. 

I  PURPOSE  in  these  volumes  to  treat  of  the  Origin  and 
Tbi'  jubject  pro-  History  of  the  Civil  War  which  has  eo  lately 
^°^^-  distracted  and  desolated  the  American  na- 

tion ;  to  seek  out  the  causes  that  occasioned  it,  and  consid- 
er in  what  manner  they  acted ;  to  show  how  division  and 
antagonism  have  arisen  among  a  people  once  thought  to  be 
homogeneous ;  and  to  present  a  narrative  of  enthusiastic 
exertion  and  defeat  on  one  side,  of  invincible  perseverance 
and  victory  on  the  other.  I  shall  have  to  describe  military 
operations  eclipsing  in  magnitude  and  splen- 
dor those  of  the  Fi'ench  empire ;  a  revolution 
in  the  aii;  of  war  through  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 
engine,  the  locomotive,  the  electric  telegraph,  rifled  ord- 
nance, iron-clad  ships,  and  other  inventions  of  this  scien- 
tific age,  sustained  by  the  development  and  use  of  finan- 
cial resources  on  a  scale  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  I  shall  have  to  relate  how  from  the 
I.— B 
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midst  of  a  free  people  armies  emerged,  which,  ia  spite  of 
appalling  disasters  and  losses,  were  maintained  for  years 
at  a  million  of  men ;  bow  sanitary  commissions  and  pri- 
vate benevolence  supported  and,  indeed,  excelled  the 
providence  of  the  government,  depriving  the  battle-field 
and  hospital  of  hall  their  terrors.  Inadequately  as  I  may 
relate  the  story,  no  imperfection  of  mine  can  ever  conceal 
the  great  result,  recognized  with  transport  by  true  men 
all  over  the  world,  that  a  republic,  resting  on  free  insti- 
tutions and  universal  education,  can  maintain  itself  un- 
dismayed in  the  shock  of  war,  and  calm  in  the  hour  of 
triumph.  Not  without  the  conscious  pride  of  patriotism 
I  shall  have  to  tell,  that  the  conquering  soldiers  of  Get- 
tysburg and  Richmond,  recalling  the  example  of  their  an- 
cestors the  conquerors  of  Yorktown,  went  back  when 
their  work  was  done  ■  to  the  farm,  the  workshop,  or  to 
trade ;  that  an  assaulted  but  victorious  government  dis- 
dained the  cruel  retributions  of  the  scaffold,  and  acted 
with  security  on  the  principle  that  the  causes  of  political 
crimes  must  be  remedied,  but  the  crimes  themselves  not 
avenged.  The  narrative  of  this  great  civil  "vvar  abounds 
in  lessons  that  will  be  of  use  to  the  descendants  of  those 
who  participated  in  its  sufferings  and  glory. 

Of  us  it  may  be  said,  as  Pericles  said  of  his  Athenian 
countrymen,  that  we  are  the  only  people  of  our  times  who 
have  been  found  to  be  greater  by  experience  than  by  re- 
itB  eiftct  upon  P'^ri;,  If  we  have  suddenly  become  a  por- 
thenauou,  ^^j^^  -^  ^j^^  gy^^  q£  foreign  nations,  and  have 
risen  to  a  height  of  glory  and  of  power,  let  us  not  forget 
that  it  is  through  those  who  have  fallen  on  our  battle- 
fields— those  who  have  made  this  continent  a  sepulchre 
of  illustrious  men. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  time  has 
The  poBsibiiiij  of.  uot  yct  come  to  deal  with  these  events  im- 
partially, partially — that  we  are  too  near  theii'  oceur- 
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rence.  In  this  respect  the  trutli  of  history  depends  on 
two  conditions,  fulluese  of  information  as  to  the  facts,  and 
freedom  from  bias  as  to  persons.  But  -there  never  was  a 
war  in  the  course  of  which  puhlicity  was  so  freely  per- 
mitted, and  the  interior  causes  of  movements  so  complete- 
ly understood.  As  to.  bias,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  time  is  any  remedy  for  it.  The  life  of  Caesar  might 
have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  not  less  im- 
partially than  nineteen  centuries  subsequently. 

Even  if  the  historian  of  contemporary  events  does  la- 
Tha  advantasBB  ^'^^  Under  these  disadvantages  to  the  extent 
™cont^^™|^^  commonly  supposed,  he  is  not  altogether 
■*""■  without  compensating  benefits.     The  appre- 

ciation of  an  eye-witness  must  necessarily  be  more  vivid 
than  that  of  a  remote  inquirer.  The  motives  of  men  are 
better  interpreted  by  those  who  have  known  them  per- 
sonally than  by  those  who  must  trust  to  tradition.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  there  is  so  much  significance  in  the 
remark  of  Niebuhr,  that  of  all  the  great  acts  of  Grecian 
antiquity  the  Pdoponnesian  War  was  the  most  immortal, 
because  it  was  described  by  Thueydides,  who  served  in 
it,  and  kept  a  journal  of  its  events. 

Such  reflections  have  led  me  to  suppose  that,  if  it  be 
not  intrinsically  impossible  to  relate  with  truth  and  im- 
partiality the  momentous  events  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  nation  and  age  in  which  I  live,  I  might  devote  my 
declining  years  to  this  work  of  useful  labor.  Apprecia^ 
ting  the  difficulty  of  the  t-ask,  in  view  of  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial to  be  considered,  the  interests  that  have  been  dis- 
turbed, the  passions  that  have  been  excited,  the  hopes 
that  remain  unsatisfied,  I  submit  these  pages  to  ihe  gen- 
erosity of  the  reader  rather  than  to  his  critical  judgment. 

There  are  three  acts  ia  the  drama  of  American  na- 
tional life. 
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Ist.  The  development  of  a  sentiment  of  Unionism, 
The  three  chietacte  ^^^^^  ™  ^^^  gathered  etrength^  sufficient  to 
of  American  life.  eoQvert  a  train  of  feeble  colonies  scattered 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  into  a  great  and  powerfiil  nation. 

2d.  The  separation  or  differentiation  of  that  nation, 
chiefly  through  the  agency  of  climate,  into  two  sections, 
conveniently  known  as  the  North  and  the  South,  or  the 
free  and  the  slave  powers. 

3d.  The  conflict  of  those  powers  for  supremacy. 

The  outline  of  these  acts  is  as  follows : 

From  a  nearly  homogeneous  English  stock,  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  Korfch  America  received  two  immigrations. 
That  which  settled  in  the  South  was  of  per- 
■  sons  devoted  to  material  objects,  and  appre- 


ChnrocWr  of  the 


a  home  in  the  North  was  more  austere :  its  moving  influ- 
ence was  moral  and  religious  ideas. 

In  one  sense  these  two  colonial  bodies  were  not  dis- 
similar, since  they  had  come  from  a  common  ancestral 
home.  In  another  they  showed  diversity,  for  they  were 
of  different  social  gi'ades  that  had  been  sorted  and  paited 
from  each  other  by  antecedent  English  civil  wars. 

These  immigrating  bodies  were  affected  by  the  climate 
to  which  they  had  come.  It  happened — or  perhaps  it 
was  the  result  of  prior  and  purposed  selection— that  there 
was  a  congeniality  in  each  case  between  the  temperament 
of  the  colonist  and  the  place  of  his  abode.  The  man  of 
enjoyment  found  an  acceptable  home  in  the  winterless 
fertile  South ;  the  man  of  reflection  amid  the  austerities 
of  the  North. 

Climate  thus  augmented  and  perpetuated  the  initial 
differences  of  character.  It  converted  what  had  been 
merely  different  classes  in  England  into  distinct  national 
types  in  America. 

For  a  long  time  the  colonists  experienced  similar  ex- 
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tenor  pressures.     At  first  ttey  had  to  maintaia  ttem- 

selves  against  the  Indians ;  then  they  had  a  common  en- 
emy in  the  French ;  still  later,  both  felt  the  tyranny  of  the 
mother  country.  A  sentiment  that  it  would  be  well  for 
such  feeble  communities  as  they  were  to  unite  for  mutual 
protection  gradually  gained  strength.  It  appeared  first 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  (16i3),  among  the  New 
England  colonies. 

The  establishment  of  the  Union  was  the  final  embodi- 
ment of  that  sentiment. 

Unionism  implied  a  single  nation, 
uni™™^d  na-  Though  there  was  thus  an  initial  race-dif- 
ference between  the  North  and  the  South, 
since  they  were  respectively  offshoots  from  different 
grades  of  English  society,  we  must  not  give  too  much  im- 
portance to  that  difference.  In  the  scientific  treatment 
of  American  history  it  can  not  be  .overlooked,  but  the 
antagonism  arising  from  it  was  very  feeble ;  so  feeble,  in- 
deed, as  scarcely  to  retard  the  progress  of  Unionism. 

The  differentiation  or  separation  of  the  American  peo- 
The  effect  of  cii-  ple,  though  it  had  its  beginning  in  English 
mats  upon  them.  jj£g  ^^^  ^^  prc-colonial  timcs,  may,  wlthout 
much  error,  be  considered  as  having  been  substantially 
produced  by  the  climate  of  this  continent.  The  Teutonic 
characteristics  of  the  Northern  people  were  rendered 
more  intense ;  the  Southern  people  assumed  those  quali- 
ties which  pertain  to  the  nations  -of  the  southern  border 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

A  self-conscious  democracy,  animated  by  ideas  of  in- 
o  .  ,v  ^   dividualism,  was   the  climate  issue  in  the 

But  there  "was  el-  '  '^ 

d'^"y''to''diveiS°y  North )  au  aristocracy,  produced  by  senti- 
ofa*dlmoS^yand  meuts  of  porsoual  independence  and  based 
iin  »ti6tocracy.  -ypou  humau  slavery,  was  the  climate  issue  in 
the  South— an  aristoci'acy  sub-tropical  in  its  attributes, 
the  counteipart  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  latitudes 
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extending  fiom  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  tanks  of 
the  Indus,  imperious  to  its  friends,  ferocious  to  its  ene- 
mies, and  rapidly  losing,  the  capacity  of  vividly  compre- 
hending European  political  ideas. 

Let  us  now  observe  each  of  these  components  of  the 
Union  as  a  power. 

In  a  hot  climate  men  work  no  more  than  necessity  com- 
Bfifectorahotdi-  pels;  they  instinctively  look  with  favor  on 
mate  on  man.  gjave  laboT.  There  had  always  been  that 
disposition  in  the  Southern  states.  Accidental  circum- 
stances gave  it  strength. 

At  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Vir- 
ginia was  the  most  powerful  of  the  colonies ;  she  occu- 
pied a  central  position,  and  had  in  Norfolk  one  of  the 
best  harbors  on  the  Atlantic.  She  had  a  vast  westem 
territory,  an  imposing  commerce,  and  in  the  production 
and  export  of  tobacco  not  only  a  source  of  wealth,  but, 
from  the-  mercantile  connections  it  gave  her  in  Europe,  a 
means  of  refinement.     It  was  through  this 

PollUcal  position       .  ,  1 1      /  c  i 

ofvif|iniaflmoug  circumstauce  that  so  many  of  her  young  men 
were  educated  abroad.  When  the  epoch  of 
separation  from  the  mother  countiy  had  come,  and  the 
question  of  confederation  arose,  she  might  have  asserted 
her  colonial  supremacy ;  she  might  have  been  the  central 
power.  Many  of  her  ablest  men  subsequently  thought 
that,  in  her  voluntary  equalization  with  the  feeblest  col- 
onies, the  spontaneous  -surrender  of  her  vast  domain,  the 
self-abnegation  with  which  she  laid  all  her  privileges  on 
the  altar  of  the  Union,  she  had  made  a  fatal  mistake. 
In  her  action  there  was  something  very  noble. 

Tobacco,  which  was  the  source  of  the  wealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  altogether  produced  by  slaves. 

The  progress  of  the  physical  sciences  in  Europe,  and 
many  admirable  inventions  of  industrial  art,  created  in 
the  course  of  time  a  demand  for  another  product,  cotton, 
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which  experience  proved  could  be  more  t 

produced  in  the  Southern  states  than  any  where  else,  but 

produced  in  them  only  by  slaves. 

Hence,  very  soon,  the  whole  economy  of  the  South  cen- 
tred on  slavery.     That  system  gave  to  the 
slave  iutareBt  in    Diaster  Wealth,  aud,  what  was  of  equal  im- 

the  South.  ,  '  '  .  II- 

portance,  it  gave  to  him  personal  leisure. 
His  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the  management  of 
public  affairs ;  his  material  prosperity  and  ease  of  circum- 
stances  led  him  to  the  pui'suit  of  political  power.  In  a 
few  years  the  South  had  possession  of  all  the  depai*t- 
ments  of  the  Union  government.  It  dominated  in  the 
nation. 

In  maintaining  this  supremacy,  doubtless  the  intrinsic 
political  power  of  Virginia,  and  the  moral 
cy  of  Virginia  iq  force  arlsing  from  the  acknowledged  sacri- 
fices she  had  made,  contributed  in  no  small 
degree.  The  first  President  of  the  United  States  was  a 
Virginian,  and  he  was  re-elected.  The  second  was  from 
the  North,  perhaps  a  fraternal  concession  due  to  revolu- 
tionary recollections;  but  he  was  not  re-elected.  The 
thti'd  President  wag  a  Virginian,  and  he  was  re-elected. 
The  fourth  was  a  Virginian,  and  he  was  re-elected.  The 
fifth  was  a  Virginian,  and  he  was  re-elected.  No  small 
proportion  of  the  profits  of  place  and  power  poured  into 
the  South.     Was  there  ever  to  be  an  end  of  this  ? 

It  will  be  seen  on  subsequent  pages  that,  from  the  first 
Alarm  of  tbe  small  attempt  aj  confcdcration,  the  smaller  states 
ffiwid^eftate  wcre  In  mortal  terror  of  being  overwhelmed 
tigMs.  i^y.  ^1^^  greater.     Maryland,  Rhode  Island, 

Delaware  were  full  of  apprehension  as  to  what  Virginia 
might  do.  Their  protection  consisted  in  asserting  and 
upholding  their  rights  as  original  and  equal  elements  in 
the  association- — sovereigns,  as  they  designated  them- 
selves.    It  was  plain  from  the  beginning  that  this  doc- 
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trine  of  etate-riglits  would  always  be  upheld  "by  tlie 
smaller  states  against  tlie  greater,  by  tbe: weaker  against 
the  stronger,  by  the  stationary  against  the  progreesive,aud 
therefore,  eventually,  by  the  South  against  the  North. 

Now  from  the  South  let  ua  turn  to  the  North,  and  ob- 
serve what  was  transpiring  there. 

In  a  cold  climate  man  maintains  an  individual  combat 
Efitect  of  B  coia  cii-  vfi^^  nature  and  with  competing  men ;  he  is 
mflta  on  man.  every  momeut  forced  to  make  good  his  own 
ground.  Hence  he  becomes  self-reliant,  and  is  perpetu- 
ally occupied  in  carrying  out  his  own  intentions.  With 
his  own  hand  he  makes  his  own  fortune.  The  selfwork- 
ing  North  feels  itself  in  irrevocable  antagonism  with  vi- 
carious labor ;  it  detests  negro  slavery. 

The  idealistic  North — the  materialistic  South — there 
TheNortb  becomes  ^^^J  ^taud  lu  preseuce  of  006  auother.  The 
touedSs™'  former  asks  herself  what  is  it  that  has  given 
ompower.  j^^^  companiou  paramount  control  in  their 

common  association — their  Union.  She  sees  that  it  is 
the  very  institution  of  which  her  conscience  disapproves. 

1  shall  relate  in  this  volume  how,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  North,  then  become  rich,  pros- 
perous, intelligent,  and  determined  to  end  this  unfair  ex- 
clusion, struck  a  blow  at  the  vital  part — ^the  labor  system 
of  the  South :  it  was  the  Missouri  struggle.  I  shall  re- 
late how  that  was  in  due  time  retaliated  by  a  counter- 
blow, nullification,  struck  by  the  South  at  the  industry 
of  the  North. 
...  Meantime  climate  kept  up  its  dissever- 

AntagoniEm  arises  -t  r 

^M^toi^a"'  ing  influenca  Alienation  was  passing  into 
aJuthernpSpHia-     antagonism.     It  became  evident  that  there 

°*'  would  be  a  struggle  for  the  mastery. 

I  shall  relate  the  stages  of  that  struggle,  and  the  vari- 
ous fortunes  it  exhibited.  A  history  of  the  civil  war  has 
all  the  grand  features  of  an  epic  poem.     It  is  the  story 
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of  contending  powers  for  empire — tlie  free  and  the  slave ; 
it  is  a  record  of  tlie  victory  of  an  idea. 

There  is  a  political  force  in  ideas  which  silently  ren- 
Tho  pouticai  force  ^^^^  protestations,  promieea  and  guarantees, 
uf  Ideas.  ^^  matter  in  what  good  faith  they  may  have 

teen  given,  of  no  avail,  and  which  mates  constitutions 
obsolete.  Against  the  uncontrollable  growth  of  the  anti- 
slavery  idea  the  South  was  forced  to  contend. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  history  of  that  idea  in 
America.  The  early  colonists  were  all  on  an  equality. 
Their  language,  their  occupations,  their  hardships  were 
all  the  same.  They  had  the  same  relations  with  the 
mother  country ;  they  had  endured  at  her  hands  the  same 
wrongs ;  they  rejoiced  in  the  same  victories,  and  were 
saddened  by  the  same  defeats ;  their  hopes  of  future  pros- 
perity were  in  common.  In  their  festivities  they  sang 
the  same  songs ;  in  their  devotions  they  knelt  before  the 
same  God. 

When,  therefore,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as- 
serted the  equality  of  all  men,  it  met  with  a  willing  as- 
sent. In  the  thin  strand  of  country  that  lay  along  the 
Atlantic,  the  differentiation  of  society  into  orders  had 
hardly  yet  begun.  Among  the  whites  there  was  a  gen- 
eral equality.     Ko  castes  or  grades  existed,  •. 

The  African  population  at  that  time  gave  no  concern. 
It  was  thought  that,  from  uncongeniality  of  climate  and 
other  causes,  it  would  die  out  of  itself. 

But  when  the  Eevolutionary  Waj"  was  fairly  com- 
menced, and  the  negro,  both  in  the  North 
ottCanti?da™?  aud  the  South,  was  seen  fighting  by  the  side 
of  his  master,  thoughtful  men  began  to  per- 
ceive that  they  were  committing  a  wrong.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  Africans  respectfully  represented  to  the  Honor- 
able Council  and  House  that  they  had  "  cheerfully  en- 
tered the  field  of  battle  in  defense  of  the  common  cause," 
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and  asked  as  a  reward  that  their  children  might  be  free 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  moderation  with 
which  these  persons  bore  themselves  in  the  matter  made 
them  many  friends,  and  eventually  and  imperceptibly 
slavery  died  out  in  that  state. 

In  this  manner,  the  abstract  idea  of  human  rights, 
iti)ecoiQes  1-caam-  which  had  been  promulgated  and  upheld  by 
inaat  In  uie  North,  ^jj^  great  Freuch  wiiteis  of  those  times,  found 
its  practical  exemplification  in  America. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  it  was  also  be- 
lieved that  Afi'iean  slavery  would  m  like  manner  die  in 
the  South  as  it  was  dying  in  the  North.  Without  seri- 
ous opposition  from  any  quarter,  three  very  important 
points  were  introduced  into  that  instrument. 

The  first  of  these  was  equality  of  state  representation 
in  the  United  States  Senate :  this,in  the  sub- 
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sequent  course  of  events,  led  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  balance  of  power  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  its  inevitable  result  being  a  rivalry  in  ter- 
ritorial expansion.  The  second  was  the  three-fifths  slave 
computation  in  the  apporiionment  of  federal  numbers, 
which  at  once  tended  to  enhance  the  political  value  of 
the  negro,  and  to  exclude  all  other  forms  of  labor  and  the 
use  of  machinery.  The  third  was  the  contingent  stop- 
page of  the  African  trade,  the  emigrant  supply  for  the 
North  being  unchecked.  The  South  would  never  have 
consented  to  this  had  its  operation  been  foreseen.  It  was 
this  that  eventually  overwhelmed  her. 

While  things  were  in  this  position  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  good  men  all  over  the  republic  were  ex- 
pecting that  an  institution  which,  perhaps  not  altogether 
correctly,  they  afBrmed  had  been  forced  upon  them  by 
the  mother  country,  would  presently  pass  away,  a  new 
influence  destined  to  disappoint  their  hopes  was  coming 
into  operation. 
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The  physical  sciences  and  industrial  arts  had  been  rap- 
uiieTiiecteiiK">"'tn  '^^^^  advancing  in  England.  The  ateam-en- 
of  the  slave  inwreBt.  gjj^^  ^^^  heen  invented,  and  machinery  for 
spinning  and  weaving  greatly  improved.  An  inci'easing 
demand  for  cotton  had  arisen.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  Gnlf  States  could  supply  it  more  advantageously  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  but,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  it  could  only  be  secured  in  them  by  the  la- 
bor of  African  slaves.  The  slave  therefore  brought  his 
master  gold  from  abroad,  and  gave  him  political  power 
in  Congress  at  home. 

It  was  not  wonderful,  then,  that  the  slave  system  struck 
its  roots  through  Southern  society.  Fi-om 
luont  In  ^them  the  beginning  it  had  not  been  unacceptable 
to  the  climate-changed  people,  who,  little  dis- 
posed to  work  themselves,  looked  upon  labor  as  discred- 
itable. 

"Warmth  and  cold  had  decomposed  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  ranged  them  in  climate  sections  north  and  south. 
Unforeseen  circumstances  that  were  happening  in  Europe 
had  given  to  each  its  special  interests,  and  those  int^ests 
were  hourly  becoming  more  and  more  antagonistic.  In  the 
competition  that  ensued  there  was  an  unlimited  foreign 
labor  supply  for  the  one — that  for  the  other  was  cut  off. 
When  the  competition  rose  to  a  struggle,  and  the  strug- 
gle became  an  exasperated  conflict,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
see  what  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  this  disparity. 

In  the  contest  for  tenitory,  which  politically  meant  a 
„  ,  ..      .  ...    contest  for  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Unit- 

sto^'JW^oTlfrk™  ed  States  Senate,  the  North  could  solidly 
immigtatton.  make  good  her  ground;  as  her  expansion 

went  on,  she  could  put  her  vOting  emigrants  on  every  aci'e ; 
but  the  South,  though  she  might  claim  territory,  had  not 
the  means  of  filling  it.  Her  policy  spontaneously  defeat- 
ed itself. 
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In  two  particulars,  therefore,  the  South  was  placed  at  a 
disadvantage.  She  was  contending  with  a  moral  idea 
which  was  momentarily  increasing  in  force — the  wrong- 
fiihiess  of  slavery.  She  was  also  contending  with  a  mo- 
mentarily increasing  material  force  arising  from  the  phys- 
ical growth  of  the  Worth, 

The  first  clear  view  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  the 
=^  ,  i, .  republic  was  had,  as  I  have  already  remart- 
s^oaa  ™  the*  la-  ^^>  during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Monroe,  by 
hot  qneetion.  ^j^g  ruiued  Federalists.  In  their  meditations 
dmiug  an  exclusion  from  place  and  power,  forced  upon 
them  for  twenty  years  by  the  allied  Democratic  and 
slavery  influences,  they  had  detected  the  weak  point  of 
their  adversaries.  The  movement  they  initiated  in  the 
Missouri  struggle  was  sure  in  the  end,  though  party  names 
might  change,  to  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  blow  thus  aimed  against  the  industry  of  the  South 
was  retaliated  by  Nullification,  a  blow  aimed 
.  rS^^of'thfa^-  against  the  industry  of  the  North,  and  from 
1B33  to  1860  attacks  and  compromises  were 
made.  But,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  it 
was  not  possible  to  compose  the  differences  any  more. 
To  the  slaveholders  the  vote  that  had  been  given  in  1856 
to  Mr.  Fremont  was  the  sound  of  a  death-knell.  It  was 
plain  that  power  was  slipping  forever  away  from  the 
hands  that  had  hitherto  held  it.  In  their  judgment,  the 
choice  lay  between  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Union. 

From  being  the  chiefs  of  a  political  party,  the  lead- 
„     ^  ers  of  the  South  had  become,  by  insensible 

SacBRBlOD,  or  eepa-  ,  .  -,  -,  -,  • 

[h8a™uia^?eS  degrees,  conspirators  against  the  republic 
'^^'  They  resolved  to  attempt  the  perpetuation 

of  slavery  by  separating  from  the  North,  History  shows 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  deceive  than  to  undeceive  man- 
kind ;   yet  not  without  difficulty  did  they  persuade  their 
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people  to  take  that  fatal  step,  assuring  them  that  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  North  would,  as  heretofore,  be  their  ally, 
and  that  secession,  so  far  from  occasioning  war,  would  be 
peaceably  accomplished.  They  knew  that  if  that  step 
were  once  taken,  a  mUitaiy  enthiisiasm  would  arise  which 
would  justify  any  thing,  and  accordingly  so  it  proved. 
The  South  was  brought  to  the  belief  that  she  was  right 
in  her  revolt,  the  conspiracy  became  an  armed  insurrec- 
tion, warlike  preparations  of  all  kinds  were  openly  car- 
ried on,  forts,  custom-houses,  post-offices,  navy  yards  were 
seized,  mints  were  plundered,  the  Mississippi  was  block- 
aded, and  the  few  who  had  misgivings  as  to  what  was 
taking  place  were  awed  into  muteness. 

For  us  who  are  contemporaries  of  this  struggle,  and 
The  Morth  reaiais,  who  havo  wituessed  the  carnage,  it  becomes  a 
flMtiZ'iSa'"''"  solemn  duty  to  raise  up  a  voice  to  posterity. 
cafJ^r  ™  The  conditions  that  brought  on  this  conflict 

exist  in  other  directions,  and  will  in  due  time  exert  their 
deleterious  power.  Though  in  one  sense  slavery  was  an 
ephememl  incident,  and  abolition  an  ephemer^  instinct 
of  our  national  life,  they  will  have  future  equivalents 
under  other  forms.  Varied  climate  and  opposing  inter- 
fiudi  couQicia  will  ^^^^  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^  reuew  these  contests  here- 
rccur.  after.    If  this  has  been  the  issue  between 

the  ISforth  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  States,  what  may  not 
be  expected  from  the  rivalries  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
Great  Basin,  those  of  the  Pacific  slope,  those  of  the 
Columbian  Northwest — the  Germany  of  America  ?  The 
imperial  republic  shortly  to  be  made  manifest  has  a 
Persia,  an  India,  a  Palestine,  a  Tartary  of  its  own.  To 
bind  together  so  many  diverse  people;  to  coordinate 
their  conflicting  rights;  to  concentrate  into  one  nation 
men  who,  though  all  of  American  birth,  are  in  one  place 
representatives  of  the  fair  European,  in  another  of  the 
tm'baned  Asiatic,  in  another  of  the  dusky  African,  will 
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demand  a  statesmanship  that  recognizes  as  its  animating 
principle  justice  to  all  On  that  alone  can  the  vast 
structure  of  the  future  republic  solidly  stand. 

Contemplating  such  various  and  colossal  interests,  each 
of  which  must  be  satisfied,  we  can  not  fail  to  I'emark  how 
transitory  all  constitutional  forms  are  liable  to  be,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  are  pervaded  by  that  immortal  principla 
While,  we  view  with  veneration  the  political  work  of  our 
forefathers,  it.  is  well  for  us  to  profit  by  their  example. 
Their  first  attempt — the  Confederation- — was,  in  their  own 
estimation,  an  aelmowledged  failure ;  their  second  attempt 
— the  Constitution — ^we  have  outgrown.  Wherever .  it 
compromised  justice  for  the  sate  of  expediency,  it  has 
proved  to  be  an  insufficient  guide.  A  great  nation  must 
recognize  principle,  and  not  form,  as  its  rule  of  life ;  as  it 
gathers  knowledge,  it  must  not  hesitate  to  modify  its 
written  Constitution  according  to  its  improving  light. 

Nature  will  dominate  over  man,  and  will  constrain  his 
.    ,,  ,     actions.     Wo  need  not  flatter  ourselves  that 

Ther  lllostinte  the  ■  mi        i  i> 

tarewCT  S^*"  "^^  ^^^  ^^  '^'^  ^^y  exception.  The  laws  of 
^^w^Md^.  the  woi'ld  are  unswerving,  unvaryingin  their 
'^'^  operation.      There  is  nothing  privileged  in 

the  universe. .  It  was  such  considerations  as  these  that 
led  Mr. Webster  to  declare  in  the  Senate  in  1850  that  there 
is  a  law  superior  to  those  of  the  republic,  a  law  settling 
things  forever  with  a  strength  beyond  all  terms  of  hu- 
man enactment— the  law  of  Nature.  "  I  would  not  take 
pains  uselessly  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  Nature,  nor  to 
re^nact  the  will  of  God."  Impressed  with  the  events  of 
the  eight  following  years  (1858),  Mr.  Seward,  referi'ing  to 
the  threatening  antagonism  of  the  times,  declared,  "  Shall 
I  tell  you  what  this  collision  means  ?  They  who  think 
it  accidental,  unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested  or  fanat- 
ical a^tators,  and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  case 
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altogether.     It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  "between  oppos- 
ing and  enduring  forces." 

Then  ^nust  we  submit  ouraelvea  unresistingly  to  the 
tyranny  of  Nature,  and  accept  tliioga  as  "they 
J'lSI'ing  iSiS'tbr  come  with  stoical  indifference,  or  Mohammed- 
sQch^naiutd  influ-  au  resignation?  Shall  we  give  up  this  Union 
because  we  see  that  it  is  threatened  in  all 
directions  with  dangei-s?  Has  not. science  taught  us'that 
we  may  deliver  ourselves  from  such  evils,  and  increase  at 
once  our  happiness  and  power  by  a  right  interpretation 
of  Nature — by  availing  ourselves  of  the  unvarying  opera- 
tion of  those  laws  "which  we  can  not  directly  resist  ?  Op- 
posing conditions  we  may  reconcile ;  couflicts  that  are  ir- 
repressible we  may  manage ;  disasters  we  may  avert,  or 
even  turn  into  blessings. 

How  numerous  are  the  historical  incidents  to  which 
we  might  refer  in  proof  of  our  capability  of  delivering 
ourselves  from  the  action  of  natural  laws,  though  we  can 
not  modify  their  character  nor  arrest  their  operation,  No' 
portion  of  the  annals  of  humanity  is  more  melancholy 
than  the  records  of  great  famines  and  pes- 
EBfflpe  from  turn-  tileuces.  A  famine  remotely  depends  on 
meteorological  or  other  natural  causes  — 
droughts,  or  wet  weather,  or  vegetable  disease.  When 
we  read  that  in  the  famine  A.D.  1030,  so  dire  was  the 
distress  in  Europe  that  cannibalism  was  "resorted  to,  and 
human  flesh  was  cooked  and  sold,  shall  we  affii-m"  that 
our  forefathers  were  thus  chastened  by  the  Almighty  for 
their  sins,  and  considering  that  such  inflictions  have  in 
modem  society  for  the  most  part  ceased,  that  He  is  more 
merciful  to  us  ?  Or  shall  we  not  rather  concede  the  inva- 
riability of  His  decrees,  and  attribute  our  deliverance  to 
our  own  industry,  which,  having  developed  modern  com- 
merce, compensates  for  the  scarcity  of  one  country  by 
the  plenty  of  another  ? 
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One  of  the  latest  events  of  this  kind— it  ought  to  have 
been  the  last  in  modem  civilization — the  famine  in  Ire- 
land— ■  ioatnictively  illustrates  these  principles.  There 
were  far-seeing  men  who  had  earnestly  remonstrated 
againat  the  improvidence  of  so  numerous  a  community 
relying  for  support  on  the  production  of  only  one  escu- 
lent. The  disease  that  struck  the  potato  left  all  the  ce- 
reals untouched.  It  was  not  the  anger  of  Heaven  kin- 
dled against  a  people  who,  perhaps,  were  not  more  meet 
for  the  Destroyer  than  many  others  of  our  sinful  race — 
it  was  a  vicious  system  of  agriculture  that  permitted  the 
catastrophe— and  whose  fault  was  that  ? 

The  history  of  great  pestilences  teaches  us  the  same 
Eaeape  ff om  pBBti-  lessoD  wlth  equal  emphasis.  The  plague  of 
lence..  Atheus  raged  so  frightfully  that  it  absolute- 

ly broke  the  spirit  and  power  of  that  capital.  The  plague 
that  was  brought  to  Rome  by  the  army  of  Verus  gave  a 
death-blow  to  literature  and  art ;  the  ancient  world  never 
recovered  from  it.  Five  thousand  people  died  iu  one  day 
in  Rome ;  it  destroyed  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
in  the  empire.  A  century  later,  half  the  population  were 
carried  off  by  the  plague  of  Gallienus.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage itself  was  corrupted.  In  the  plague  of  Justinian, 
so  awful  was  the  devastation  that  the  Greek  pronunciar 
tion,  and  even,  the  writing,  changed.  It  .was  estimated 
that  one  third  of  the  population  of  France  died  of  the 
plague  of  1348. 

Do  we,  in  modem  times,  submit  in  apathy  to  such  ap- 
palling visitations  ?  Even  in  antiquity  there  were  learn- 
ed men,  far  in  advance  of  their  age,  who  anticipated  what 
slow  experience  has  taught  us,  who  serenely  encounter- 
ed a  storm  of  misrepresentation  and  odium  from  their 
ignorant,  interested,  and  superstitious  contemporaries. 
Four  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Greek 
physician,  Hippocrates,  insisted  that  these  calamities  may 
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he  prevented  by  rigorous  cleanliness,  fresli  air,  liglrt,  and 
other  sanitary  means ;  that  they  are  not  punishments  in- 
flicted "by  the  vengeful  gods,  but  incidents  of  Nature  that 
men  may  avoid. 

If,  then,  we  can  find  deliverance  from  such  devastating 
calamities  as  famine  and  pestilence,  may  we 


less  fatal  influences  that  are  unceasingly  act- 
ing upon  us.  We  have  only  to  study  Nature  in  order  to 
prevail  over  her.  The  progress  of  knowledge  and  that 
of  civilization  are  proceeding  with  an  equal  step;  but  for 
full  fruition  we  must  wait  for  the  noontide  of  science 
which  is  yet  to  come. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that  the  assertion  of  the  irrepressible 
nature  of  our  political  conflict  is  not  altogether  correct. 
If  the  opposing  conditions  originate  in  physical  causes 
that  can  be  understood,  the  difficulty  may  come  within 
the  reach  of  human  control.  Especially  is  this  to  be 
hoped  for  in  a  nation  in  which  personal  freedom  prevails, 
for  the  reasoning  power  of  a  community  increases  with 
its  liberty.  American  civilization,  operating  through  edu- 
cational means,  rests  all  its  hopes  on  the  development  of 
reason.  It  trusts  itself,  without  reserve,  to  what  every 
day  is  making  more  and  more  apparent,  that  the  tend- 
ency of  knowledge  is  to  produce  unison  of  opinion  by 
bringing  men  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth.  In  the  do- 
mains of  science  that  are  most  advanced  there  is  no  dis- 
sent. In  mathematics  and  astronomy  there  are  neither 
heretics  nor  rebels.  Error,  though  as  intractable  as  ada^ 
mant,  may  be  dissipated  by  light  converging  upon  it, 
though  it  can  never  be  annihilated  by  blows,  no  matter 
how  powerful  they  may  be. 

We  may,  then,  trust  for  a  solution  of  our  future  polit- 
Mr.caiboim'eopin-  1*^1  difficulties,  in  a  philosophical  study  of 
loE  on  that  point,    j^j^g^.  cai^gg,    ji^  ^qq^  uisight  iuto  thls  truth 
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led  Mr.  Calhoun  to  declare  that,  in  the  discussion  of  our 
political  problems,  we  must  not  deal  with  humanity  alone, 
but  must  include  Nature.  And  when  we  reflect  on  the 
comparatively  isolated  position  of  the  republic,  having 
no  conterminous  political  rival,  and  in  that  respect  differ- 
ing widely  from  European  powers,  which  are  unceasingly 
pressing  on  each  other,  we  may  perceive  that  statesman- 
ship here  must  necessarily  assume  a  simple  and  yet  a 
higher  form,  since  it  must  deal  more  with  Nature  and 
less  with  humanity.  In  Europe  statesmanship  must  tend 
to  assume  an  empirical,  in  America  a  scientific  character. 
We  must  admit  that  the  former  homogeneous  condi- 
tion of  our  nation  is  disturbed ;  that  influ- 
oi^"  B-di^ng^  ences  have  been  in  operation  which  have  de- 
composed us  into  at  least  two  £ 
pie ;  and  that  this  process  of  segmentation  will  1: 
ed.  In  vain  shall  we  seek  to  recombine  or  to  produce 
homogeneousness  again.  All  efforts  in  that  direction 
would  be  only  time  and  labor  wasted.  We  are  con- 
strained to  accept  this  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  seek 
to  produce  concord  out  of  the  antagonism.  In  the  social 
as  in  a  physical  machine,  wheels  that  are  engaged  with 
one  another  may  run  with  an  opposing  motion  to  their 
common  point  of  contact,  and  yet  agree  in  producing  a 
harmonious  result. 

To  retard  the  future  tendency  to  race-variety,  or,  if  that 
be  impossible,  to  bring  into  unison  race -diversities,  such 
is  the  problem  for  the  American  statesman  to  solve.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  his  inaugural  address,  forcibly  pointed  out  the 
stern  necessity  of  our  position.  "We  can  not  separate, 
we  can  not  remove  our  respective  sections  from  each 
other.  We  can  not  buUd  an  impassable  wall  between 
AbEointe  neceaaiiy  them.  A  husbaud  aud  a  wife  may  be  di- 
fiSh  ra^orXa-  vorccd,  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  each  other,  but  the  differ- 
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ent  parts  of  our  country  can  not  do  this.  They  can  not 
but  remain  face  to  face,  and  intercoui'se,  either  amicable  or 
hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible,  then, 
to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  sat- 
isfactory after  separation  than  before  ?  Can  aliens  make 
treaties  better  than  friends  can  make  laws  ?  Can  treaties 
be  more  faithfully  enforced  among  aliens  than  laws  among 
friends  ?  Suppose  you  do  go  to  war,  you  can  not  fight 
always ;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both  aides  and  no 
gain  to  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  questions 
as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are  again  upon  you." 

In  the  following  pages  1  shall  endeavor  to  elucidate 
General priiK^piea  ^^  pruiciples  here  Set  forth;  to  show  how, 
oftiiiBbook.  -j^  ^^g  £^gg  q£^  necessity  for  union,  race-di- 
versity has  arisen,  and  endeavor  to  identify  the  influ- 
ences that  have  produced  this  result.  In  the  solution 
of  political  problems  we  must  handle  our  species  in  mass- 
es, comparing  one  generation  with  another,  and  determ- 
iniog  their  mental  differences.  I  corsider  American  his- 
tory as  divisible  into  arbitrary  periods,  each  answering 
to  one  generation.  The  three  groups,  occurring  between 
1775  and  1865  offer  very  striking  contrasts  when  com- 
pared together.  The  first  was  engaged  in  forming  and 
developing  the  idea  of  Unionism.  During  the  second, 
differentiation,  or  a  partition  into  political  segments,  was 
taking  effect.  The  third  was  engaged  in  a  conflict.  Such 
divisions,  it  must,  however,  be  understood,  are  only  for 
convenience.  Time  does  not  measure  the  length  of  life, 
either  personal  or  national.  "We  live,  on  different  occar 
sions,  at  very  different  rates  of  speed.  The  habits  of  men 
are  greatly  affected  by  those  rates.  In  times  of  stagna- 
tion we  look  to  the  past ;  in  times  of  activity  to  the  fii- 
tm'e.  Happiness,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  com- 
munity, increases  with  the  intensity  of  life. 
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Nature  and  man  are  tlie  elements  with  wliich  the  his- 
torian has  to  deal, 

I  shall,  therefore,  commence  with  a  brief  description 

of  the  physical  pecnliarities  of  the  United 

they  are  attempted  States,  deducioff  the  necessity   of  national 

to  be  earned  out.  .        '  "^  " 

unity. 

A  study  of  the  past  teaches  us  to  interpret  correctly 
the  present  The  influences  of  climate  and  topographical 
conditions  are  strikiugly  manifested  in  the  past  history  of 
the  North  American  continent.  To  that  history  I  shall 
therefore  turn,  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  causes  of 
the  increasing  tendency  to  a  production  of  race-varieties 
which  has  lain  at  the  basis  of  our  disastrous  disputes  and 
conflicts.  Those  causes  have  been  in  operation  through 
all  time — long  before  a  human  being  was  submitted  to 
their  influence ;  and  what  they  have  done  in  the  last  cen- 
tury or  two  is  no  more  than  a  continuation  of  what  they 
accomplished  in  countless  preceding  ages.  When  once 
we  have  learned  the  surprising  results  to  which  they  have 
given  birth  in  old  times,  we  ehall  be  prepared  to  appreT 
ciate  the  impression  they  are  making  upon  us  now.  In 
the  hand  of  Nature,  man  is  like  clay  in  the  hand  of  the 
potter. 

Every  man,  and,  indeed,  every  society  of»men,  is,  as  it 
were,  a  living  mirror  refl.ecting  surrounding  nature  from 
its  own  point  of  view,  and  representing  the  influences  of 
every  thing  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Hence  any  living 
being,  thoroughly  studied,  could  reveal  not  only  its  own 
history,  but  the  past  history  of  the  whole  world. 

Peculiarities  once  impressed  on  plastic  humanity  are 
not  instantaneously  abolished,  though  the  circumstances 
of  life  may  change.  The  inevitable  modification  that 
must  at  last  take  place  is  only  accomplished  by  degrees. 
Hence  the  race-peculiarities  of  the  first  settlers,  as  well  as 
of  the  present  immigrants  of  the  United  StateSj  are  an  his- 
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torical  element.  Believing  that  like  causes  will  always 
produce  ou  the  human  constitution  like  effects,  I  shall, 
without  hesitation,  refer  to  what  has  taken  place  in  cor- 
responding climate-zones  elsewhere  on  the  earth  as  illus- 
trations of  what  may  be  expected  here.  To  scientific  his- 
tory foreknowledge  is  not  impossible. 

But  to  those  natural  causes  of  disturbance  must  be 
added  certain  artificial  or  incidental  ones,  arising  fkim 
the  circumstances  of  our  national  life.  Among  them  is 
especially  to  be  mentioned  the  institution  of  slavery.  A 
study  of  these  prepares  the  way  for  understanding  the 
confljct  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

In  the  history  of  that  conflict  I  shall  write  in  no  par- 
tisan strain,  endeavoring  as  earnestly  as  I  can  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  and  weigh  the  facts  with  impartiality,  impas- 
sively relating  how,  after  many  sacrifices,  victory  was 
vouchsafed  to  the  free  and  loyal  Korth,  and  how,  after  a 
struggle  of  transcendent  energy,  the  South  had  to  accept 
a  lost  cause.  I  shall  constantly  endeavor  to  turn  my 
readers'  thoughts  to  the  influence  exerted  by  Nature  on 
the  constitution  and  actions  of  man.  In  a  general  man- 
ner that  influence  had  long  been  recognized,  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  plays  a  far  more  important  part  than 
ie  commonly  supposed.  Estimating  rightly  these  things, 
we  are  led  to  entertain  more  philosophical,  more  enlarged, 
more  enlightened,  and,  in  truth,  more  benevolent  views  of 
each  other's  proceedings.  Estrangements  subside  when 
men  mutually  begin  to  inquire  into  the  philosophical 
causes  of  each  other's  obliquities;  when  they  comprehend 
that  there  overrides  so  many  of  their  apparently  volunta- 
ry actions,  a  necessary,  an  unavoidable  constraint.  The 
springs  of  history  ai'e  not,  as  was  for  a  long  time  im- 
agiaed,  the  machinations  of  statesmen  or  the  ambition  of 
kings.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  silent  influences  of 
Nature.    The  philosopher  will  often  detect  the  true  causes 
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of  great  politdeal  and  social  convulsions,  of  sectional  ha- 
treds and  national  attacliments,  in  tlie  shining  of  the  sun 
and  in  the  falling  of  rains. 


The  points  which  therefore  present  themselves  for  con- 
sideration in  this  volume  are, 

I.  Physical   characteristics   of  North  America;  the 
topography  and  meteorology  of  the  republic. 

II.  The  character  of  the  colonial  and  subsequent  pop- 
ulation. 

III.  The  tendency  to  antagonism  impressed  upon  that 
population  by  climate  and  other  causes. 

rV^.  The  gradual  development  of  two  geographical  par- 
ties, the  Korth  and  the  South. 

V.  Their  struggles  for  supremacy  in  the  Union. 
VL  The  rupture  between  them. 
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SECTION   I. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STORTH  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TOrOGRAPHY  AKD  METEOEOLO&Y  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Description  of  North  America,  more  partlouIai'Jy  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Begjons,  showing  that  from  topographical  construction, 
the  diatnbution  of  ridn,  the  direction  of  the  ivindG,  diflerences  of  heat  and  cold, 
etc.,  there  are  great  diversitiea  in  the  natural  aspect  of  different  portions  of  Ihe 
republic,  a  Taried  productive  capacitj',  and  that  important  nodificBtions  in  eon- 
Gtitutioa  and  character  are  impressed  on  the  inhabitants. 

The  topographical  construction  of  North  America  fits 
.  it  to  be  the  political  home  of  one  people — 

Sto*S1^wfBh  one  nation.  Its  rivers  show  by  their  course 
poiitkai  unity,  ^j^^^  j,^jg  coiitiuent  is  concave  toward  the 
sky ;  Europe  and  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  are  convex.  Their 
livers  flow  away  in  every  direction  from  a  central  eleva^ 
tion;  ours  seek  a  central  depression.  It  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  their  populatione  tend  to  diffusion,  and  along 
every  great  system  of  streams  distinct  nations'  exist. 
With  us  there  is  a  tendency  to  intercommunication,  to 
concentration,  to  union.  It  is  not  a  poetical  metaphor, 
but  an  historical  fact,  that  they  have  derived  the  ideas 
that  have  served  as  a  guide  to  their  life  from  the  sky; 
ours,  it  may  be  unfortunately,  but  not  the  less  irresist- 
ibly, tend  toward  the  earth.  They  have  been  under  the 
infiuenee  of  religious  sentiment ;  we  shall  be  controlled  by 
industrial  pursuits.  In  Europe,  spiritual  aspirations  pre- 
dominate ;  in  America,  physical.     Each  follows  a  predes- 
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tined  course,  determined  "by  tie  configuration  and  relar 
tions  of  the  continent  ou  wliicli  Providence  has  cast  its  lot. 
That  portion  of  the  continent  known  as  the  United 
States  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  vast 
Sfs'MiJsjSipVi™-  valley  formed  \)j  three  inclining  planes. 
The  fii-st  plane  gently  slopes  from  the  Eoelcy 
Mountains  on  the  west  until  it  reaches  the  bed  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  second  descends  from  the  Appalachians 
in  the  east,  and  intersects  the  first  along  the  line  of  that 
great  river,  the  two  conjointly  forming  the  sides  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  This  valley  is  shut  in  by  the  third 
great  plane  descending  from  the  north.  In  the  crevice 
of  intersection  between  the  first  and  third  planes  fiows 
the  majestic  Missouri ;  in  the  crevice  of  intersection  be- 
tween the  third  and  the  second  flows  the  Ohio. 
The  first  plane  bears  on  its  surface  the  Red  Eiver  and 
Arkansas,  with  their  vast  systems  of  subor- 
dinate streams.  On  the  second  are  the  Ten- 
3  and  Cumberland,  with  their  affiliated 
waters.  Along  the  thnxl  descends  the  Mississippi  itself, 
flowing  gently  to  the  south,  and,  receiving  in  succession 
all  the  others,  the  gigantic  resulting  trunk  discharges  it- 
self into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  three  planes  are  not 
of  equal  age;  that  indiuing  from  the  north  is  the  oldest, 
that  from  the  Appalachians  to  the  Mississippi  the  next, 
that  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  most  recent. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  is  equal  in  surface  to  all  Europe 
except  Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden,     It  has  no   topo- 
graphical obstructions.     It  contains  immense  navigable 
rivers,  and  is  coimected  with  vast  inland  seas.     Three 
gateways  open  from  it  to  the  outer  world. 
oB^S^Stbe  1st.  The  Mississippi  itself,  leading  to  the 
West  India  seas  in  the  south,     3d.  The  St. 
Lawrence,  leading  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and  having 
lake  expansions  extending  to  the  very  heart  of  the  valley, 
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their  shore-line  "being  six  thousand  milea,  and  the  shore- 
line of  the  St.  Lawrence  three  thousand  more.  On  the 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there  is  a  postern,  New  York. 
3d.  The  western  gateway  is  through  the  south  pass  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains,  toward  the  Pacific.  The  rivers 
have  a  navigable  shore-line  equal  to  that  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Such  is  the  Mississippi  Valley.  'No  foreign  intruder 
Tho  centre  of  the  ^^  ovcr  dlsturh  the  inaccessible  securitj'  of 
Miasiaaippivaiiej.  ^j.g  injiabitants.  Its  geographical,  perhaps 
also  its  future  political  centre,  is  marked  out  by  the  con- 
fluence of  its  three  chief  streams— the  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri,  the  Ohio. 

Toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific 
on  the  west,  this  noble  valley  is  bordered  by  very  import- 
ant territories. 

On  the  east  there  descends  from  the  Alleghanies  the 
attucturcoftho  Atlantic  border,  a  slope  which  does  not  ter- 
Atisnoc  border,  jninate  at  the  shore,  but  continues  under  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Off  the  coast  of  ISTew  Jersey  it  in- 
clines about  one  foot  in  seven  hundred,  extending  sea- 
ward eighty  miles.  At  that  distance  there  is  a  sud- 
den dip,  at  a  steep  angle,  constituting  a  profound  abyss, 
the  proper  ti'ough  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  At- 
lantic border  turns  the  north  and  south  flanks  of  the 
Alleghany  ridge,  in  the  latter  direction  gradually  merg- 
ing in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Its  rivers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  short  and  rapid.  Its  mountain  ridges  are  not  high 
enough  to  give  contrasts  of  climate  on  their  opposite 
sides;  both  are  equally  watered  and  wooded;  nor  have 
they  influence  enough  to  disturb  the  general  dimate,  or 
to  impress  any  marked  effect  on  the  quantity  of  rain. 
This  border  is  memorable  in  American  history  as  con- 
taining the  original  states,  and  as  being  the  theatre  of  the 
events  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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Beyond  the  Mississippi  Valley  on  the  west  there  are 
lofty  plateaus  and  arid  basins  not  inferior 
eraat  basin  <it  live  to  ttose  of  Asia  itself;  there  are  intermin- 
able saline  plains,  with  a  surface  like  that 
of  the  Caspian  territory— regions  having  no  esterior  drain- 
age to  the  sea.  The  chief  topographical  feature  may  be 
described  as  a  subordinate  valley,  running  nearly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  and  known  as  the  Great  Basin. 
It  is  included  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  one  side 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  other.  It  is  a  valley  of 
high  elevation,  being  4000  or  5000  feet  above  that  of  the 
Mississippi- — ^a  gallery  ia  that  grand  theatre.  The  Salt 
Lake  at  its  northeast  has  already  attained  singular  polit: 
ical  significance.  It  is  in  a  direct  line  between  the  South 
Pass  in  the  mountains  and  San  Francisco,  the  chief  harbor 
of  the  Pacific.  The  Mormons,  an  enterprising  communi- 
ty, daily  growing  in  wealth  and  power,  but  devoted  to  a 
base  superstition,  and  practicing  the  Asiatic  custom  of 
polygamy,  have  made  this  basin  their  abode. 

North  and  south  of  the  Mormon  country  there  are  no 
transverse  mountains,  and  hence  it  may  be  said  that  that 
elevated  valley  is  a  belt  of  basins  and  saline  lakes.  The 
climate  is  Asiatic.  It  is  mai'ked  by  an  absence  of  moist- 
ure when  rain  is  not  falling.  Often  for  days  together 
there  is  a  difference  of  twenty  degrees  between  the  dry 
and  the  wet  bulb  thermometer.  It  is  ■  affirmed  that  in 
the  more  southerly  portion,  when  the  temperature  is  95°, 
sensible  perspiration  is  rarely  experienced  even  during 
Aaiatic  fBatnrcB  of  ^^^  most  vlolcnt  cxercise ;  and  in  the  desert 
the  Pacific  Kgion.  ^]^gj,g  jg  jjq  languor  or  oppressiveness,  though 
the  heat  is  sometimes  120°.  Owing  to  this  singular  dry- 
ness buffalo-meat  does  not  putrefy,  and  the  grasses  cure 
on  the  ground  as  they  stand  into  hay  without  losing  their 
nutritive  poriiions.  For  the  same  reason  the  soil  abounds 
in  alkaline  salts,  which,  arising  from  the  weathering  or  de- 
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composition  of  the  rocks,  is  not  washed  or  lixiviated  away. 
The  cactus  and  artemisia — plants  that  delight  in  dryness 
— give  to  the  landscape  an  aspect  of  desolate  sterility. 
The  mountain  range  toward  the  coast  has  sufficient  ele- 
vation to  shut  out  one  third— the  lower  portion— of  the 
atmosphere,  repelling  the  searclimate  of  the  Pacific,  and 
producing  over  a  long  zone  a  frightful  desert,  or  weari- 
some sandy  plains  like  those  of  Central  Asia. 

The  thermometer  in  these  regions  shows  an  extensive 
diurnal  range  of  temperature ;  at  midday  it  may  he  80°, 
and  at  sunrise  24°,  the  pellucid  and  cloudless  atmosphere 
offering  but  little  ohstnietion.  to  the  absorption  and  radi- 
ation of  heat.  In  the  Atlantic  regions  of  the  United 
States  the  surface  configuration  exerts  scai'cely  any  per- 
ceptible influence ;  in  the  Pa<niic  regions  it  is  very  differ- 
ent. The  mountain  elevations  control  the  meteorology, 
and  determine  the  aspect  of  the  landscape. 

Beyond  the  snowy  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  anoth- 
er slope,  interrupted  by  the  Coast  Range,  descends  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Its  rivers  are  short  and  rapid.  To  this 
there  is  but  one  exception — the  Columbia — of  which  the 
head  waters  are  in  the  Rocky  chain,  and  which  forces  its 
way  through  the  Cascade  Ridge  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Columbia  basin  may  be  considered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  that  of  Utah.  There  is  a  succession 
of£e  Columbia  ^  of  these  depressions  from  Fori  ColviUe  to 
the  latitude  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Cali- 
fomian  peninsula.  The  gorge  in  the  Cascades,  through 
which  the  river  delivers  its  drainage  from  a  surface  of 
300,000  square  miles,  is  marked  by  a  succession  of  ter- 
races, indicating  the  subsidence  of  what  was  once  a 
vast  inland  sea.  The  interior  rocky  table -lands  are 
prairies  covered  with  rich  grasses,  the  valley  streams 
being  fiinged  with  cotton-wood,  alder,  and  willow.  As 
the  elevation  approaches  2500  feet,  the  mountains  as- 
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sume  a  clothing  of  timber.  The  country,  as  far  north  as 
58°,  is  the  American  counterpart  of  Germany.  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  on  the  coast,  resembles  the  British  Islands  in 
its  meteorology ;  it  has  cool  summers,  warm  winters,  and 
a  moist  climate.  The  descent  through  British  and  Rus- 
sian America  toward  the  Arctic  Sea  is  an  American  Si- 
beria. The  Cascade  Range  is  full  of  picturescLue  and 
sublime  scenery.  It  towers  above  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
its  culminating  peaks  rivaling  in  grandeur  the  most  cele- 
brated mountains  in  the  world.  Mount  Hood,  covered 
with  its  dense  firs,  its  pyramid  crest  passing  into  the  re- 
gion of  eternal  snow,  surpasses  Mont  Blanc  in  altitude 
by  more  than  2000  feet.  Though  the  general  level  of 
this  basin  is  so  high,  being  in  that  respect  like  Utah,  the 
climate  is  very  mild,  in  the  open  lands  the  winter  snows 
rarely  lasting  more  than  a  week.  Fi'om  the  beginning 
of  December  to  the  beginning  of  March,  the  chinook 
wind,  intermittently  blowing  from  the  southwest,  and  as 
warm  as  the  south  wind  of  the  Atlantic  in  May,  clears 
off  the  snow.  It  is  a  true  sirocco,  covering  the  sky  with 
brown  and  fiery-looking  clouds. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  conveh- 
.    „^  ience,  consider  the  United  States  as  geo- 

Geograplilcal  dM-  '  .  ,    ^     .  .  "^ 

Statot^re^*^  graphically  divided  into  two  regions.  A 
giooe.  jjjjg  running  north  and  south  along  the  east- 

em  edge  of  the  great  interior  plains  separates  the  whole 
country  into  two  natural  divisions,  contrasting  strikingly 
with  each  other  in  their  physical  aspect  and  meteorology. 
And  since  the  meridian  of  100°  W.  coincides  sufficiently 
with  that  line,  I  shall  regard  it  as  the  separating  limit, 
and  speak  of  all  that  lies  to  the  east  of  it  as  the  Atlantic 
region  of  the  United  States,  and  all  to  the  west  as  the 
Pacific  region. 
The  Atlantic  Region,  therefore,  includes  the  Missis- 
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sippi  Valley  and  tie  old  states:    It  tas  "been  the  theatre 
of  the  recent  civil  war. 

The  Pacific  Region  includes  the  great  plains  of  the 
interior,  the  elevated  basins,  the  culminating  mount- 
ain ranges,  and  the  newly-settled  states  of  the  Western 
coast. 

A  traveler  pursuing  his  way  across  the  continent  on 
j,g  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  would 
ascend  the  Atlantic  border  through  New 
Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  reach  the  summit 
of  the  Alleghany  Eidge.  He  would  descend  in  succes- 
sion through  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, to  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  would 
now  climb  through  Missouri,  and,  traveling  along  the  di- 
viding line  between  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  would  attain, 
in  the  middle  of  Colorado,  the  heights  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  Descending  their  western  flank,  he  would 
pass  in  Utah  through  the  great  basin,  that  valley  of  ele- 
vation or  gallery  in  which  is  situated  the  Mormon  Lake. 
Another  ascent  through  Nevada  would  caiTy  him  to  the 
heights  of  the  Sierra  of  that  name ;  and  now,  finally  de- 
scending, if  he  directed  his  course  a  little  to  the  south,  he 
would  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

He  would  successively  pass  through  a  wooded  strand, 
the  noble  forests  of  which  are  now  fast  disappearing  un- 
der the  axe — a  strand  of  treeless  prairies — an  arid,  sandy 
district,  the  soil  saline  and ;  sterile — an  enormous  belt  of 
elevated  land  without  an  equivalent  in  Europe,  its  east- 
ern aspect  a  forbidding  desert,  its  western  Asiatic,  pre- 
figuring the  continent  toward  which  it  looks,  Down  the 
rapid  incline  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  he  would  find  the  moist 
and  genial  atmosphere  of  Ireland  and  Spain — a  succes- 
sion of  zones  offering  all  the  contrasts  of  Nature,  and  des- 
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tined  in  future  ages  to  be  filled  with  every  variety  of 
modified  men. 


A  section  of  tlie  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Paciftc  exhibits  clearly  these  topographical  features : 
a  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  i,the  Alleghany  Ridge;  c,the 
Mississippi  Kiver ;  from  b  to  c?,tbe  Mississippi  Valley;  t?, 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  i?,/,  the  great  elevated  basin ; /, 
the  Sierra  Nevada ;  ^,  the  Coast  Mountains ;  A,  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  such  a  section 
presents  the  facts  in  an  exaggerated  manner 
icai  con^atEiJ  as  Tespects  the  relative  height  of  the  mount- 
ain ranges.  Thus  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion, instead  of  offering  an  abrupt  and  precipitous  aspect 
in  such  bold  proportions  to  the  surface  on  which  it  rests, 
is  more  correctly  a  broad  and  gentle  swell  of  the  surface, 
with  a  base  of  a  thousand  miles,  its  eastern  slope  continu- 
ing for  six  hundred  miles,  its  western  four  or  five  hund- 
red, the  inclination  being  on  an  average  ten  feet  to  a  mile. 
The  passes  on  the  summit  have  a  height  of  fi^m  six  to 
ten  thousand  feet,  the  ridges  carrying  the  elevation  more 
abruptly  to  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand.  Fremont  de- 
scribes the  ascent  through  the  South  Pass  as  not  unlike 
that  of  the  hill  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Grand  as 
these  mountain  regions  may  be  to  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
they  are  to  the  geologist  nothing  more  than  corrugated 
fiexures  of  the  general  surface.     In  a  section  made  across 
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the  continent  on  a  scale  of  six  inches,  they  would  he  alto- 
gether imperceptible.  A  correct  estimate  of  their  actual 
proportions  is  essentially  necessary  to  a  just  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  formed. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida,  the 
annual  quantity  of  rain  decreases  as  the  place 

Of  the  diaMMtion        „,  ,•■  j.ii  Tinci^ 

of  rain  jn  Nottn  ot  oDservatiou  IS  morc  southerly.  In  looy 
there  fell  in  Maine  49  inches  of  rain ;  in  Flor- 
ida, 41;  in  Vii'ginia,  which  is  intermediate,  43.  But  the 
Gnlf  States,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  owing  to  their 
proximity  to  the  "West  India  Sea,  were  stUl  more  abund- 
antly supplied :  in  the  former  there  fell  53  inches,  in  the 
latter  59.  These  copious  rains  exert  no  little  influence 
on  the  production  of  the  cotton  crop.  In  that  year,  of 
the  second  tier  of  Atlantic  States,  Tennessee  had  45 
inches ;  Kentucky,  46 ;  Ohio,  44.  Passing  from  Ohio 
westwardly,  there  was  a  rapid  diminution.  Indiana  had 
only  36 ;  Eliuois,  32 ;  Iowa,  33  ;  l^ebraska,  21.  In  a  gen- 
eral manner  it  may  therefore  be  affirmed  that  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  diminishes  as  the  Bocky  Mountains  are  ap- 
proached, and  that  in  Nebraska  not  half  as  much  falls  as 
in  the  Atlantic  States. 

These  estimates  include  the  water  descending  as  snow. 
If  not  directly  measured  by  melting,  its  quantity  is  com- 
puted upon  the  admission  that  ten  inches  of  enow  will 
yield  one  of  water,  I  have  employed  the  meteorologic- 
al observations  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  published  by  Congress.  I  am  also  much  indebted 
to  Blodget's  Climatology  of  the  United  States. 

The  annual  rain  maps  of  the  United  States  show  three 

places  of  maximum  of  the  first  order.    In 

S«m '™a  ^:  these  the  fall  is  63  inches  for  the  year.   Two 

of  them  are  areas  of  about  one  hundred  miles 
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in  diameter,  the  centre  of  one  being  Lake  Okeechobee,  in 
Florida ;  that  of  the  second  being  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  Mobile ;'  the  third  is  a  long  strip  upon  the  Pacific  coast, 
stretching  from  Cape  Orford  northward  beyond  Vancou- 
ver's Island.  The  point  of  minimum  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  gi'eat  Colorado  and  Gila  Rivers,  where  the  yearly 
depth  is  only'  3  inches ;  the  general  average  in  the  basin 
of  the  interior  is  about  10  inches,  and  on  the  plains  of 
the  interior,  through  almost  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  it 
is  about  15.. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  minor  and  limited  varia- 
uiiifo™itvii.thB  ^i'^'^S;  it  ™^y  ^^  ^^  'f'^^'*'  ^^  ^1  regions  east 
fKa^liHU^"  ^  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  distinguishing 
^'™'  feature  is  the  symmetry  and  uniformity  in 

the  amount  of  rain  over  large  areas.  It  has  rarely  any 
relation  to  the  configuration  of  the  country.  On  the 
Atlantic  border,  and  in  the  Central  States,  it  would  yield 
a  surface  stratum  about  3^  feet  deep.  The  district  of 
periodic  rains  is  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau, 
except  in  New  Mesico,  whence  it  extends  eastward  into 
Texas,  and  there  the  autumnal  rainy  season  is  well  mai'k- 
ed.  The  uniformity  and  symmetry  above  referred  to 
shows  that  the  supply  comes  from  remote  sources,  and 
that  the  causes  inducing  such  a  constant  precipitation  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  configuration  of  the  country.  In 
a  rude  manner,  the  shadings  of  the  rain  maps  correspond 
to  the  isothermal  lines,  indicating  that  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  quantity  of  water  precipitated  and  the  tem- 
perature. 

The  great  American  valley  is  drained,  for  the  most 
Drainogeofthe  P^^'  ^7  ^^^  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
Misaissippi  Valley.  Qf  thcsB  the  MissouH,  comiug  through  Da- 
cotah,  brings  down  about  one  seventh  of  the  water  fur- 
nished to  its  territory  by  the  rains.  The  Ohio  brings 
down  one  fourth  of  its  supply ;  the  Mississippi  itself  also 
L— D 
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one  fourtli.  The  average  annual  discliarge  into  tlie  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  as  shown  by  Hnmphi'eys  and  Abbot,  in  their 
Report  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  based  upon  surveys  and 
investigations  made  under  acts  of  Congress,  is  nearly 
twenty  trillions  of  cubic  feet  (19,500,000,000,000).  The 
solid  material  annually  brought  down  by  the  river,  either 
in  suspension  as  silt,  or  pushed  on  bodily  before  it,  is 
equal  to  a  mass  one  square  mile  in  surface  and  268  feet 
thick.  This  represents  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  valley, 
or  its  loss  of  material  by  denuding  causes. 

The  Missouri,  descending  from  its  sources  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  falls  about  6800  feet,  that  is,  about  28  inches 
per  mile.  The  Mississippi,  coming  down  the  face  of  the 
lower  old  northern  incluie,  has  a  less  fall  to  make  on  the 
passage  from  its  head  waters  in  Minnesota  to  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri,  the  fall  per  mile  being  about  llf 
inches.  From  that  point  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  follows 
a  more  gentle  incline  in  the  trough  of  the  valley,  aver- 
aging but  little  more  than  5  inches  per  mile. 

In  the  earlier  parts  of  its  course  the  Missouri  suffers  so 
much  from  evaporation  that  it  gains  nothing  in  volume 
for  hundreds  of  miles  below  the  Yellowstone  Eiver,  a 
strildng  illustration  of  the  difference  of  climate  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  Oregon  basin.  The  atmospheric  dry- 
ness is,  however,  still  greater  in  the  basin  itself  From 
the  point  where  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  Coast  Range 
merge  into  one  in  British  America,  southward  to  near  the 
latitude  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  region  extending  through 
seventeen  degrees  of  latitude  and  ten  of  longitude,  there 
is  an  area  of  deficient  rain,  drained  only  by  two  rivers, 
the  Columbia  and  the  Colorado ;  and  since  they  receive 
their  volume  mostly  from  the  mountains,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  400,000  square  miles  of  American  surface 
sending  no  rivers  to  the  eea. 

Climate  differences  of  abundant  moisture  and  excessive 
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dryness  are  thus  encountered  as  we  pass  from  the  At- 
lantic sea-board  to  the  great  coast  ranges  of 
dowqmi  ofrfliii  In  the  West.    The  number  of  rainy  days  in  the 

tHe  Pacific  region.  j-'-i,  ^        •  ■  i_  ■ 

year  diminishes.  An  impression  must  inev- 
itably be  made  on  the  physical  constitution  and  domestic 
manners  of  the  bands  of  population  that  in  future  times 
will  live  upon  those  zones.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the 
singular  condition  of  the  Pacific  coast  itself  In  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  rain  falls  but  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year;, the  total  depth  in  California  in  1859  was  only 
twenty-one  inches;  but,  passing  northward,  the  quantity 
increases  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  After  reach- 
ing the  bend  of  the  coast  at  Cape  Mendocino,  we  ap- 
proach the  region  of  maximum  heretofore  referred  to,  the 
quantity  steadily  increasing,  until,  as  the  Eussian  author- 
ities report,  the  depth  at  Sitka  is  actually  90  inches  in 
the  year. 

In  the  infancy  of  physical  knowledge  it  was  supposed 
The  winds  oiTNorfii  ^^^^  ^^^  wluds  are  the  causes  of  the  weather, 
America.  ^^g  wind  bringing  a  dear  sky,  another  clouds 

and  rain.  They  were  imagined  to  be  in  some  mysterious 
manner  a  propulsion  of  air.  Classical  mythology  feign- 
ed that  each  wind  was  due  to  a  personified  "being :  thus 
Zephyrus  impelled  the  west  wind  by  the  fanning  motion 
of  his  silken  butterfly  wings- — or  that  they  escaped  from  a 
cave  in  the  land  of  storms,  where  King  .zEolus  kept  them 
confined.  But  winds  are  not  the  causes  of  atmospheric 
variations — they  are  the  efl^ects.  Nor  are  they  produced 
by  propulsion — they  originate  in  aspiration. 

Over  a  large  part  of  British  America,  and  all  the  United 
Tiie  great  wesMriy  States  cxcept  the  most  Southerly  districts,  at 
""■  a  height  ranging  above  seven  thousand  feet, 

a  west  wind  is  perpetually  blowing.  It  moves  in  the 
middle  latitudes  at  a  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  per  hour, 
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and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  passes  all  round  the  globe. 
It  is  not  due  to  local,  but  rather  to  astronomical  causes. 
The  lower  aspect  of  this  zone  is  the  region  of  cloud  form- 
ation, and  the  uniform  rains  of  the  Atlantic  region  of  the 
continent  come  from  this  eom'ce. 
The  stratum  beneath  this  westerly  zone  is  for  the  most 
part  occupied  by  local  and  irregular  winds 
imeAby^hQ^lTt  aud  calms.    In  some  places,  however,  there 

arid  deeei-t.  .  ,  .  -•■.■.  ,  , 

IS  a  preponderatmg  direction  throughout  the 
year.  Thus,  on  the  Gulf  coi^t,  a  sea-breeze  prevails.  It  is 
especially  well  marked  in  Texas.  The  lines  of  direction 
of  these  inland  winds  point  to  the  hot  and  arid  desert 
interior.  The  heat  of  the  Plains  gives  rise  to  a  draft 
from  the  Gulf  up  the  gentle  incline  of  Texas,  a  predom- 
inating southeasterly  current.  The  surface  winds  of  Tex- 
as, therefore,  offer  a  striting  example  of  the  mode  of  es- 
tablishment of  atmospheric  currents.  They  are  not  pro- 
pelled from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  aspired  by  the  north- 
westerly plains.  These'  winds  affect  the  meteorology  of 
all  the  cotton  states,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel. 

In  like  manner, the  hot  desert,  by  rarefying  the  air  rest- 
ing upon  it,  and  establishing  an  upward  movement,  draws 
through  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  cool  winds  from 
the  Pacific,  thus  moderating  the  climate  of  those  passes 
to  the  fervid  interior  basin..  It  is  affirmed  that  these 
winds  blow  with  so  much  force  that  the  sands  they  drive 
before  them  streak  with  parallel  lines  the, surfaces  of  the 
rocks. 

I  have  already  remarked  how  little  the  Atlantic  region 
of  the  United  States  is  affected  by  topographical  config- 
uration. The  Alleghany  chain  mates  hardly  any  impr^- 
sion.  But  it  is  altogether  different  in  the  Pacific  region ; 
its  culminating  ridges  and  elevated  table-lands  control 
the  climate  and  determine  the  asjiect  of  nature. 
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The  inferior  atmospheric  stratum  to  the  height  of  six 
or  seven  thousand  feet  is,  therefore,  the  domain  of  irregu- 
larity and  intermitteuce.  In  a  general  manner,  however, 
all  oar  atmospheric  disturbances  move  from  the  west  to 
the  east.  Many  of  the  surface  winds  depend  upon  the 
rains  descending  from  the  higher  strata  of  clouds.  Some 
of  those  rains  may  be  traced  two  thirds  of  the  distance 
across  the  continent,  from  the  Plains  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  But  far  above  this  region  of  apparently  fortui- 
tous vicissitudes  sweeps  the  eternal  west  wind,  silently 
pursuing  by  night  and  by  day  its  resistless  progress 
round  the  world. 

The  succession  of  climates  through  which  the  Missis- 
ciimatesoftheMia-  ^Ippi  flows  IS  Very  Striking.  The  mean  year- 
eissippi  Valley.  ly  tcraperature  of  the  region  of  its  sources 
in  Minnesota  is  40°;  the  mean  yearly  temperature  at  its 
mouth  is  72°.  Between  these  points  the  temperature  of 
the  successive  states  past  which  it  flows  is  as  follows: 
Wisconsin,  45°;  Iowa,  48°;  Illinois,  49°;  Missouri,  55°; 
Tennessee,  56°;  Arkansas,  63°;  Mississippi,  63°.  That 
ia,  the  heat  increases  from  40°  to  72°,  as  the  point  of  ob- 
servation is  more  southerly  along  a  line  of  about  twelve 
hundred  miles. 

With  the  climate  through  which  the  Mississippi  passes, 
vcaetntionottiie  ^^^  Vegetable  product  varies.  In  the  upper 
vafiey.  portiou  as  far  as  the  Hatchee,  it  is  chiefly 

com ;  thence  to  the  Bed  Biver,  cotton ;  thence,  sugar. 
There  are  orange-groves  near  its  mouth. 

To  the  willow,  sycamore,  locust,  are  gradually  added  the 
cypress,  persimmon,  and  ash ;  lower  down,  the  bay-tree, 
the  magnolia,  the  palmetto.  The  forest  regions  of  North 
America,  when  they  assume  their  autumnal  splendor,  dis- 
play a  magnificence  of  color  altogether  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope, and  add  a  melancholy  g]ory  to  the  departing  year. 
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Such  are  the  variations  of  temperature  in  the  north 
DismbnuonofieBt  ^^^  south  direction.  They  are  much  less 
east  and  went.  striking  If  the  obseTvations  "be  made  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  westwardly  across  the  eastern  half  of 
the  continent.  Thus  New  Jersey  has  a  mean  yearly  tem- 
perature of  51°;  Pennsylvania,  51°;  Ohio,  51";  Indiana, 
Si";  Illinois,  49°;  Iowa,  48°,  and  Nebraska,  47°. 

The  distribution  of  heat  is  comparatively  symmetrical 
in  the  old  settled  states  of  the  East,  but  it  is  very  differ- 
ent in  the  "West.  In  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  the  mean 
heat  of  summer  rises  to  90° ;  across  the  mountains,  on  the 
coast,  it  is  only  60°.  In  places  but  an  insignificant  dis- 
tance apart,  there  are  the  most  violent  contrasts.  Thus, 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  mean  heat  for  June,  1852, 
at  3  P.M.,  was  108.4°,  while  at  Monterey,  on  the  Pacific, 
150  miles  distant,  the  corresponding  mean  heat  was  63.2°, 
a  difference  of  45°. 

What  must  be  the  inevitable  result  in  the  Pacific  region 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations !  Climate  irresistibly 
modifies  men ;  and  here  are  the  most  extraordinary  dif- 
ferences in  very  restricted  areas.  If  climate  impressions 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  dreadful  civil  collision  between 
the  southern  and  northern  sections  of  the  Atlantic  region 
through  which  we  have  so  recently  passed,  what  is  the 
future  that  must  be  prognosticated  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pacific,  where  such  impressions  must  be  much  more 
abrupt  and  much  more  profound  ? 

In  view  of  the  serious  political  import  of  these  facts,  I 
make  no  apology  for  now  entering  on  a  brief  digression, 
necessary  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  points  pres- 
ently to  be  considered. 

Humboldt  fii'st  directed  scientific  attention  to  isotherm- 
al lines,  or  lines  of  equal  heat.  There  had 
been  a  division  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
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delivered  down  from  classical  antiquity — ah  arrangement 
of  zones — the  torrid,  the  temperate,  the  frigid.  Those 
terms  are  still  usefully  employed  in  their  popular  signif- 
icance, l>nt  the  facta  they  were  supposed  to  embody  have 
no  real  occurrence  in  nature.  Correctly  speaking,  no  such 
zones  exist  The  heat  of  places  does  not  correspond  to 
their  latitude. 

Humboldt  therefore  proposed  to  connect  together  those 
points  on  the  surface  of  each  hemisphere  of  the  earth 
of  which  the  mean  yearly  temperature  is  the  same.  He 
gave  to  the  lines  so  running  from  point  to  point  the  des- 
ignation of  isothermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  heat. 

Thus,  as  an  example,  Vancouver's  Island,  Salt  Late 
City,  Santa  F6  in  New  Mexico,  Fort  Laramie,  Council 
Bluffs,  Rock  Island,  Pittsburg,  New  Haven,  and  Nan- 
tucket, have  all  a  mean  yearly  temperature  of  50°.  A 
line  drawn  upon  the  map,  running  through  these  places, 
and  continued  through  Europe  and  Asia,  through  places 
having  the  same  annual  temperature,  is  therefore  known 
as  the  isothermal  line  of  50°.  Each  particular  temper- 
ature has  thus  its  own  line,  or  rather  lines,  for  there  is 
one  for  the  northern  and  one  for  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  indeed  often  more  than  one  for  each. 
.  Inspecting  a  map  on  which  such  lines  are  drawn,  we 
are  forcibly  struck  with  their  irregular  course.  Thus 
the  isothermal  of  50°,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  as  seen  in 
the  map,  page  57,  commencing  at  Vancouver's  Island,  runs 
down  southeastwardly,  through  more  than  15°  of  latitude, 
to  New  Mexico ;  it  then  passes  almost  due  north  for  more 
than  5°,  and  strikes  across  the  continent  nearly  due  east 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  The  isothermal  lines  bear,  there- 
fore, no  relation  to  the  parallels  of  latitude. 

Subsequently  this  conception  of  graphically  defining 
the  distribution  of  heat  was  greatly  enlarged ;  and  to 
maps  setting  forth  the  heat  for  the  year,  others  depicting 
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it  for  the  successive  seasons— spring,  snmmer,  antumn, 
and  winter—and,  indeed,  for  the  successive  months,  were 
added.  These  maps  have  become  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  all  inquiries  relating  to  climate  and  its  effects. 

But  isothermal  maps,  valuable  as  they  may  be,  are  still 
im  erteoion  of  huperfcct — imperfect  not  only  on  account  of 
isi)&ienn(.iinaB8.  ^]^q  inadequate  number  of  observations  on 
which  they  rest,  but  also  in  another  far-  more  important 
particular.  They  indicate  only  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
in  specified  places,  but  not  its  quantity. 

It  is  requisite  to  know  not  merely  what  is  the  particu- 
lar degree  at  which  the  thermometer  will  stand,  but  the 
absolute  quantity  of  heat  furnished  to  different  places  in 
a  given  period  of  time,  as  a  year,  a  month,  a  day. 

if  we  consider  the  case  of  rain,  any  obscurity  in  these 
remarks  will  be  removed.  It  is  one  thing  to  measure  the 
mechanical  force  with  which  the  rain  has  come  down,  it 
is  another  to  measure,  the  quantity  which  in  a  given  time 
has  been  received.  For  heat  we  have  accomplished  what 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  former — the  latter  remains  to  be 
done. 

A  few  pages  hence  these  facts  will  be  found  to  possess 
singular  importance.  Every  plant  requires  a  certain 
measure  of  heat  for  its  complete  development.  An  ex- 
tension of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  or  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane or  corn,  into  more  northerly  regions,  depends  on 
the  principles  here  involved,  and  on  the  possibility  of 
such  extension  social  and  political  consequences  of  the 
greatest  moment  depend. 

From  this  digression  I  now  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast,  as  manifested  by  its 
isothermal  lines,  directing  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
map  opposite. 

That  map  at  once  indicates  a  most  extraordinary  dif- 
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ference  between  fhe  Pacific  and  Atlantic  re- 
tributionofhaatin  gions.     JJui'ing  tlie  summer  season  the  neat 

is  equally  distribnted  in  the  former  through 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  latitude;  the  line  of  60°  runs 
parallel  to  the  coast.  How  different  would  every  thing 
in  the  old  colonial  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  have  been 
had  no  difference  existed  between  St.  John's  in  New- 
foundland and  St.  Augustine  in  Florida !  Yet  that  is  ac- 
tually the  condition  of  things  iu  the  newly-settled  states 
of  the  West. 

Moreover,  we  perceive  that  the  general  course  of  the 
isothermaJs  in  California  and  Oregon  is  more  nearly  north 
and  south ;  in  the  Atlantic  States  they  range  west  and 
east.  Hence,  in  the  former  countries,  there  is  a  compres- 
sion of  climates  into  closely  juxtaposed  and  exceedingly 
naiTOw  strands.  If  we  desire  to  prognosticate  the  polit- 
ical results  which  must  inevitably  ensue  from  such  a 
strange  state  of  things,  we  must  study  Peruvian  history ; 
for  in  Peru  thg  same  physical  conditions  occur.  The 
uniformity  of  summer  temperature,  which,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  chapter,  once  existed  over  the  whole  North 
American  continent,  has  now  receded  to  a  narrow  strip 
upon  the  Pacific  coast.  The  winter  isothermal  line  of 
55°,  beyond  which  the  negro  never  voluntarily  advances, 
inins  to  the  south  end  of  our  Pacific  coast,  so  that,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  great  waterless  portion  of  the  interior 
basin,  which  it  skirts,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that 
African  slavery,  without  political  protection,  could  nevei' 
exist  in  the  West. 

I  have  not  spaee,nor,indeed,is  it  necessary,  to  continue 
this  examination  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  North 
America.  In  place  of  that  uniform  temperature  which 
zoological  and  botanical  facts  assure  us  once  obtained  all 
over  the  continent,  we  have  now  very  great  and  intri- 
cate variations.     There  is  the  ever-frozen  Arctic  Ocean  at 
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the  North,  and  the  West  India  Sea,  of  which  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  79.6°,  at  the  south;  there  is  the 
Atlantic  coast,  with  its  inert  topographical  configuration 
on  the  east,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  where  vertical 
altitudes  and  massive  elevation  control  the  seasons  and 
dominate  over  the  forms  of  life,  on  the  west.  It  will  take 
many  years  and  the  patient  toil  of  many  laborious  men 
to  map  out  all  the  dimate-details  of  so  wonderfully  mod- 
ified a  continent. 

In  closiag  this  imperfect  description  of  it,  I  may  be  ex- 
cused if  I  cast  a  parting  glance  over  its  greater  divisions, 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  Atlantic  States,  the  Mississip- 
pi Valley,  the  territory  of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  the  rich 
mining  Pacific  countries.  So  rapid  has  been  the  progress 
of  the  whole  continent  in  material  prosperity  and  civili- 
zation, that,  like  a  garden  of  Adonis,  it  has  blossomed  on 
one  day,  and  borne  its  fruit  on  the  next. 

For  a  large  portion  of  the  year  the  Eastern  States,  even 
Thjsioai  Aspect  of  those  borderiug  upon  the  ocean,  are  shut  up 
oieBaaiemstateB.  ^^  f^^g^_     rpj^^y  ^^^^  ^  murky  sky,  and  a 

desolate  landscape  of  snow.     Except  the  pine-trees  and 
their  evergreen  kindred,  the  forests  exchange  their  leaves 
for  glittering  and  brittle  icicles.     The  oak,  birch,  swamp- 
maple,  willow,  bend  beneath  their  white  load.     More 
stunted  plants,  such  as  whortleberry  bushes  and  the  cran- 
berry vines,  are  buried  out  of  sight- 
How  different  in  the  South !     When  Ponce  de  Leon 
discovered  Florida,  its  charming  landscapes 
ofSiesoSta    and  perpetual  verdm-e  seemed  to  give  truth 
to  the  legend  that  in  its  dark  and  leafy  ev- 
erglades was  to  be  found  a  cleft  in  a  rock,  from  which 
gushed  a  fouutain— the  Elixir  of  Life.    The  Eiver  of 
May  was  more  beautiful  than  even  his  native  Guadal- 
quivir.   There  were  the  palmetto,  the  cypress,  the  mag- 
nolia filling  the    air  with  its  perfume.     Gray  Spanish 
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moss  Iiung  down  from  oak  and  cedar,  mulberry  and  ma- 
ple. The  darkness  of  the  orange-groves  was  relieved  by 
jessamines  with  tbeir  golden  bmxien,  and  the  scarlet  trum- 
pet-flower. Along  the  sedgy  banks  the  yeUow-crowned 
heron  stalked  intent  on  his  nocturnal  prey,  the  oriole 
hung  a  pensile  nest  from  his  favorite  tulip-tree.  There 
were  bounding  deer  and  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  in  the 
woods ;  in  the  turbid  streams  the  muddy  and  mail-clad 
alligator,  half  swimming,  half  sleeping,  dozed  in  the  noon- 
tide sun.  So  overpowering  are  the  heats  in  the  South, 
that  there  is  a  midday  as  well  as  a  midnight  silence. 
Animated  nature  reposes ;  nor  is  it  until  the  warmth  de- 
clines and  evening  begins  to  approach  that  the  multi- 
tudinous sounds  of  insect  life  recur,  or  again  is  heard  the 
melancholy  echoing  murmur  of  the  Carolina  turtle-dove. 

The  Mississippi  Eiver,  fed  by  its  vast  tributaries,  and 
grandly  coursing  its  way  through  an  alluvial  tract  often 
forty  or  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  its  spring-flood  below  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  rising  sometimes  to  a  height  of  fifty 
feet,  its  overflow  on  the  western  side  covering  an  area 
from  ten  to  fifty  miles  wide,  throws  into  insignificance  the 
far-famed  Egyptian  Nile.  It  rudely  separates  the  two 
great  industrial  divisions  of  the  United  States  from  each 
other ;  separates  them  geographically,  but 
mc«  of the^^aaiB.  buids  them  together  commercially.  The 
mining  regions  of  the  West,  the  measureless 
wealth  of  which  is  at  present  only  dimly  discerned,  can 
not  be  developed,  and  can  not  socially  exist,  without  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  East.  Of  all  the  political  facts  as- 
certained during  the  civil  war,  none  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  military  value  of  this  river.  Whoever  is  master 
of  the  Mississippi  is  lord  of  the  continent. 

With  some  exceptions  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, all  the  continental  surface  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Atlantic  is  densely  timbered,  as  are  likewise 
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Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  South  Missouri. 
Umber,  of p?a"iHe,  It  IS  a  regiou  of  iiicessant  showers.    Beyond 

this,  more  westwardly,  comes  the  prairie  zone, 
with  its  luxuriant  annual  grasses;  and  still  farther,.bound- 
ed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  timber  region,  the  rains  cease. 
In  this  rainless  tract  the  buffalo  grass  yields  support  to 
herds  of  aboriginal  cattle.  At  the  South  Pass,  the  outlet 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  is  neither  rain  nor  dew.  It  is 
computed  that  in  the  valley  itself  thei'e  are  1^  fifths  of 
forest,  1^  of  prairie,  and  2  fifths  of  desolate  plains.  Bound- 
less stores  of  iron  and  coal  ai'e  ready  to  supply  motive 
power  to  civilization ;  and  where  sterility  begins,  the 
country  is  full  of  gold  and  silver. 

To  the  inestimable  metal  wealth  of  California  and  its 
The  territory  of  the  vlciuage  is  adde.d  a  golden  circle  from  the 
coinmiiia  Elver.  j.[^  q£  (^Jjq  gg]^  Lake  Basiu  to  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  North.  It  ranges  through  12°  of  latitude. 
It  likewise  abounds  in  silver.  In  years  not  very  distant, 
this  territory  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  possesses 
200,000  square  miles  of  grazing  land,  will  be  filled  with 
flocks  and  herds.  The  magnificent  water  power  of  Ore- 
gon will  manufacture  woolen  goods  for  the  world.  The 
territory  of  that  state,  and  its  appendages  in  the  British 
Possessions,  present  an  area  equal  to  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  In  climate  it  is  the  Ger- 
many of  America.  The  isothermal  lines  and  deep  shad- 
ings of  the  rain  maps  rise  boldly  into  it.  In  the  well- 
grassed  and  well-watered  meadows  of  its  eastern  division 
herds  of  buffalo  and  horses  roam ;  they  hide  themselves 
all  winter  in  the  woodlands  that  skirt  the  savannas  of 
the  Upper  Athabasca.  All  the  grains  and  grasses  of  Eu- 
rope here  grow  in  profusion.  The  American  Teuton  of 
the  Northwest,  a  republican  and  monogamist  by  nature, 
as  is  the  corresponding  man  in  Europe,  will  in  future 
generations  have  controversies  with  the  American  Tartar 
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of  the  Great  Sandy  Plains,  and  witli  tlie  American  theo- 
crat  and  polygamist  of  tlie  Great  Basin. 

The  Pacific  conntriea,  ricli  in  mineral  and  abounding  in 
agricultural  resources,  must  imitate  the  industrial  art  de- 
stroyed by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.     There  the  mountain 
slopes  had  become  gardens,  irrigated  by  gigantic  canals 
and  aqueducts ;  and  in  strands   of  climate   compressed 
closely  together,  an  agriculture   more  varied  than  any 
where  else  in  the  world  was  prosecuted.     Into  the  lap 
ofSan  Francisco  will  be  poured  the  riches  of  Asia,  and 
from  that  port  along  the  great  interoceanic  railroad  will 
be  borne  the  ever-increasing  commerce  of  the  South  Sea. 
With  such  a  varied  and  splendid  entourage—an  impe- 
TheMiaatopi    ™^  cordou  of  states-^uothlug  can  prevent 
™tK  ShiSi"  "the  Mississippi  Valley  from  becoming,  in  less 
power.  jj^g^  three  generations,  the  centre  of  human 

power. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OF   THE   GEADTJAL   EOKMATION   OF   NORTH   AMERICA. 

North  America  lias  been  slowly  constructed  upoa  a  central  mass.  During  its  grad- 
ual progress  of  geographical  extension,  numberless  plants  and  animals  in  a  well- 
marked  order  have  appeared  upon  it  and  become  oxtioet.  From  these  facts  it  is 
manifest  that  any  change  in  the  aspect  of  nature  and  climate  of  a  conntry  will 
modify  ils  inbnbitants. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  topography  and  meteor- 
ology of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  a  grand  thea- 
tre of  human  life.  We  may  now  profitaMy  turn  to  its 
past  history,  for  it  has  slowly  grown  from  a  geological 
centre— it  has  been  conquered  and  won  from  the  sea 

The  study  of  that  past  history  is  not  only  full  of  sci- 
Th      ^  i™.w,>.  entific  interest,  but  also — what  we  misht  not 

Taegrsuua]  growth  ^7  O 

of  NSrth  America,    ji^vc  supposed — of  poKtical  instfuctioQ  too. 

For  the  facts  now  to  be  presented,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  various  geological  surveys  instituted  by  several  of 
the  states,  to  the  explorations  of  individual  geologists 
which  no  American  can  read  without  pride,  and  to  the 
publications  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

The  oldest  regions,  of  North  America  extend  from  Lab- 
The  oldest  re^ooB  I'^dor  through  Canada  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
ofthecontineni.  pectiou  parallel  to  the  present  St.  Lawrence, 
and  ou  the  north  side  of  that  river.  Gaining  the  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  their  course  changes  to  the  north- 
west, and  continues  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They  are  crys- 
talline rocks,  rent,  crumpled,  and  upturned.  Subordinate 
areas  of  similar  character,but  of  restricted  extent,  are  else- 
where met  with,  as  in  Northern  New  York,  on  the  south 
of  Late  Superior,  and  here  and  there  in  the  West.  Neg- 
lecting the  consideration  of  these,  it  maybe  understood 
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that  the  main  mass  presented  two  southerly  fronts,  one 
looking  to  what  is  now  the  Atlantic,  the  other  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  These  rocks  offei'  such  sparse  and  douhtr 
ful  signs  of  life,  that  geologists  commonly  afBrm  there 
was  neither  plant  nor  animal  upon  them,  nor  any  sound 
save  that  of  the  breakers  at  their  hase.  Gray  and  grim 
this  primeval  germ  of  the  continent  lay  in  silence  along 
the  sea. 

Around  these  lifeless,  these  azoic  rocks,  strata  were  de- 
eeparatioQ  of  the  posited  in  succession,  in  some  places  the  ac- 
iima  from  the  aca.  eumulation  Submerging  perhaps  by  reason 
of  its  weight,  in  others  being  raised  perhaps  by  the  con- 
tinuing action  of  the  force  that  had  uplifted  the  original 
gray,  germinal,  and  doubly  fronted  mass.  In  a  lapse  of 
time  too  prodigious  to  he  appreciated,  the  whole  conti- 
nent as  it  now  is  was  separated  from  the  sea,  but  so  slow- 
ly that  of  the  surrounding  thousands  of  miles  only  a  few 
inches  were  gained  in  the  course  of  each  century. 

But  this  continuous  growth  of  the  continent  was  by 
Theibrty-ete  ^"^  mcans  homogeueous.  Limestones,  and 
eiiochs.  sandstones,  and  clay-beds  follow  one  another 

in  varied  succession.  Such  ti'ansitions  indicate  that  there 
were  changes  occurring  in  surrounding  circumstances. 
They  mark  off  this  history  of  continental  development 
into  epochs.  Of  such  epochs  not  fewer  than  forty-six 
have  been  already  recognized.  The  progress  of  science 
will  doubtless  add  to  this  number,  but  the  facts  with 
which  it  is  connected  will  remain  unchanged. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  these  epochs  have  been 
grouped  into  more  general  divisions,  appro- 
^ntta™aSough-  priately  designated  ages :  these  may  be  diar- 
acterized  either  numerically  or  according  to 
the  predominant  type  of  life  they  present ;  thus,  age  of 
fishes,  age  of  reptiles.  For  there  has  been  an  orderly  suc- 
cession of  animated  beings ;  types  of  life  in  a  long  series 
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have  disappeared,  and  have  been  replaced  by  others, 
which  in  their  turn  have  become  extinct,  !Not  that  they 
mark  the  culmination  of  a  new  creative  idea  abruptly 
introdnced — a  sudden  and  arbitrary  thought  of  God — 
bnt,  since  the  beginning  of  each  age  is  dimly  traced  in 
the  midst  of  a  preceding,  and  its  end  imperceptibly  fades 
away  in  the  midst  of  a  succeeding  one,  all,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  indicate  that  they  are  the  continuous  issue 
of  primordial  and  unchangeable  law ;  that  in  a  necessary 
succession  the  aspect  of  nature  has  changed,  physical 
events  succeeding  one  another  in  an  unavoidable  way, 
those  mutations  having  impressed  their  influence  on  all 
the  forms  of  life.  A  portentous  fact,  on  which  the  phi- 
losopher may  well  ponder — a  fact,  its  consequences  con- 
sidered, as  we  shall  in  due  time  see,  of  profound  interest 
to  the  statesman, 

I  am  here  speaking  of  vast  lapses  of  time,  which  our 
finite  faculties  vainly  try  to  grasp.     In  this 

Grandeur  of  tills      .  .,  ,  ,.  a  ,  ii-  i- 

i>et8ia»ncB  o£ ae-  irreversible  operation  or  Jaw — this  continu- 
ous issue  of  inevitable  events  —  this  neces- 
sary succession  in  the  aspect  of  nature^this  undeviating 
persistence  of  plan,  there  is  something  majestic  and  sol- 
emn. The  scheme  that  the  Sovereign  Creator  has  or- 
dained goes  forward. with  grand  severity  in  its  evolve- 
ment.  Hia  primitive  fiat  is  enough ;  the  machinery  once 
in  motion,  He  touches  it  no  more.  With  Hoi,  law  once 
enacted  is  ever  unchanging.  In-  presence  of  this  irresist- 
ible construction  of  continents  and  worlds,  what  is  man 
01'  his  finite  measures  of  time — in  that  dread  presence 
with  whom  a  day  is  8S  a  thousand  years,  a  thousand 
years  are  only  as  a  day ! 

Variations  of  climate  and  of  the  aspect  of  nature  in 
North  America  have  occasioned  successions  of  life.     Cli- 
mate determines  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants ; 
climate  controls  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  man, 
L— E 
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In  the  hnei  sketch  I  am  about  to  give  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  continent,  I  have  not  space  for  the 
consideration  .of  the  numerous  epochs  referred  to,  and 
must  therefore  limit  myself  to  the  greater  groups — the 
ages.  But,  in  truth,  they  farnish  a  sufficient  opportunity 
for  placing  in  a  clear  light  the  points  it  is  desirable  to 
bring  into  strong  relief 

Let  us  now  look  rapidly  at  the  six  ages,  ascertaining 
in  each  instance  how  much  the  continent  had  grown,  and 
especially  what  were  the  characteristics  of  its  animals  and 
plants.  In  the  final  result  it  wUl  appear  that  the  devel- 
opment was  mainly  to  the  southwest,  and  that  there  was 
an  increasing  elevation  in  the  grade  of  living  things. 

Of  the  Mrst  Age. 

At  its  close  there  had  been  added  to  the  original  con- 
tinent-nucleus deposits  now  recognized  in 
aitaXmaSoftiJe  Minnesota,Wiacon8iQ,  Upper  Michigan,  New 
York.  A  long  and  narrow  peninsula  lay 
somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  Appalachian  region,  acting 
as  a  partial  breakwater  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  ripple  marks,  wave  lines,  and  traces  of  ebbing  and 
flowing  tides  show  that  these  deposits  were  made  in  shal- 
low waters,  on  the  north  and  also  on  the  east.  The 
thickness  of  the  strata  in  the  Appalachian  region  proves 
that  already  subsidence  was  occurring.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  judging  from  the  habits  of  the  animals  that 
formed  the  limestones,  that  this  subsidence  did  not  ex- 
ceed half  an  inch  a  year,  and  yet  it  attained,  during  the 
Trenton  period,  nearly  6000  feet.  At  the  close  of  the 
^Niagara  period  there  had  been  deposited  along  the  Ap- 
palachians a  thickness  of  12,660  feet  of  rock. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  these  deposits 
only  formed  a  mere  fringe  to  the  growing  continent. 
They  reached  out,  also,  far  under  the  sea— an  accmnula- 
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tion  of  sands,  clays,  limestones.  The  dominant  type  of 
animal  life  was  mollnscone,  and  tte  climate  was  uniform 
through  the  whole  range  from  north  to  south. 

Of  the  SecoThdAge. 

The  land  expansion  that  had  commenced  in  the  former 
age  was  continued  in  this ;  its  progress  is  well  marked 
iu  OhiojWisconsia,  and  also  both  east  and  west.  There 
were  no  large  rivers.  The  strata  are  aU  marine,  none  of 
fresh- water  origin.  There  are  marks  of  vast  oscillations 
on  the  continental  level,  resulting,  ia  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, in  deposits  of  shales  and  sandstones  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  as  the  accumulating 
land  slowly  went  down. 

A  great  advance  had  taken  place  in  organic  nature. 
Land  plants  and  fishes  had  been  introduced. 
aSui^'Aoffie  Of  the  former  the  first-comers  were  of  two 
groups,  one  eshibiting  the  lowest  of  flower- 
ing, and  the  other  the  highest  of  flowerless  plants.  There 
were  no  grasses.  Of  fishes  there  were  also  two  groups, 
one  being  sharks,  the  other  possessing  features  of  a  rep- 
tilian character. 

Of  the  Third  Age. 

The  general  direction  of  the  land-advance  is  recognized 

in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 

a^n^miJ'softilo  Tcnnessce,  Elinois,  Missourf,  Kansas,  portions 

of  the  Kocky  Mountain  slopes,  Utah,  North 

California,  and  Texas.     The  western  development  had 

led  to  the  production  of  an  interior  sea,  the  American 

Mediterranean,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Prom  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  forests,  jungles,  and 
marshes,  the  great  Appalachian  coal-field,  which  now  pre- 
sents a  workable  area  of  sixty  thousand  square  miles, 
was  formed.     The  Illinois  and  Missouri  field  is  estimated 
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to  have  the  same  extent.  Simultaneously,  in  the  far 
north  and  northeast,  similar  events  were  occurring,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  Arctic  coal-field  and  that  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  maximum  thickness  of  the  strata  deposited 
during  this  age  is  estimated  at  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
feet.  In  the  Appalachian  region  there  had  accumulated 
at  the  close  of  this  age — counting  in  the  preceding  de- 
posits—a thictneaa  of  nearly  seven  miles. 

During  the  coal  period,  aH  the  parts  of  the  United  Stat^ 
from  Canada  to  Alabama,  and  from  Western  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  Arkansas  to  Eastern  Virginia,  were  above  the 
water.  It  was  not  until  its  close  that  the  Alleghani^  were 
forced  up ;  and  as  yet  there  were  no  Eocky  Mountains. 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ; 
the  coral-building  workers  had  not  yet  made  Florida, 
These  portions  were  never  submerged  again,  but,  as  they 
kept  sinking  by  their  own  weight,  fresh  sttrface-material 
was  added,  the  accumulations  being,  therefore,  by  super- 
position. 

The  coal  area  of  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  12,000 
The  formation  and  squarc  milcs ;  that  of  the  United  States  at 
aaantityofcoa:.  X30,000;  that  of  the  British  Provinces  in 
America  at  18,000.  The  beds  themselves  consist  of  al- 
temarions  of  layers  of  coal,  shales,  sandstones,  limestones, 
etc.  It  is  commonly  estimated  that  there  are  fifty  feet  of 
rock  to  one  of  coal.  In  some  celebrated  instances  the  true 
coal  has  very  great  thickness.  Tlie  Pittsburg  vein  was  8 
feet  thick ;  the  mammoth  vein  at  Wilkeebarre  29^.  In 
Nova  Scotia  there  was  one  23J  feet,  and  another  37^.  In 
the  Sydney  coal-field  seventy-six  fossil  coal  forests  occur 
in  superposition,  the  total  thickness  of  the  coal-bearing 
strata  in  Nova  Scotia  being  14,570  feet. 

As  is  well  known,  all  coal  originated  from  the  decay 
of  plants  beneath  water.  It  is  estimated  that  100  lbs. 
of  wood  will  yield  16  lbs.  of  anthracite,  or  25  lbs.  of  bitu- 
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minous  coal.  From  the  necessary  reduction  of  volume 
arising  ttrougli  compression,  it  is  computed  tliat  a  thick- 
ness of  eight  feet  of  vegetable  material  will  make  one 
foot  of  bituminous  coal,  and  that  twelve  feet  are  required 
to  make  one  of  anthracite.  In  the  Ohio  coal-field  there 
are  fosail  trunks  of  trees  sixty  feet  long  and  three  feet  in 
diameter, 

A  direct  relation  exists  between  the  quantity  of  vege- 
table matter  which  can  be  produced  in  ii  given  period 
of  time  and  the  quantity  of  light  that  produces  it.  It  is 
not  possible  that  such  enormous  quantities  of  coal  as  are 
here  considered  could  be  formed  except  in  very  long  pe- 
riods of  time. 

The  plants  thus  decaying  under  water,  and  furnishing 
a  succession  of  coal-seams  as  the  land  slowly  subsided, 
were  land  plants.  They  constituted  a  forest  vegetation. 
There  was  a  sameness  among  them  over  areas  of  great  ex- 
tent. The  same  genera  occur  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  many  of  the  species  are  identical.  Sigillaria,  and 
Lepidodendra,  and  tree-ferns  abound,  but  no  palms  or 
other  endogens.  The  animals  were  all  of  low  types.  In 
the  prodigious  luxuriance  of  those  grotesque  forests  there 
vi^as  not  a  bird. 

As  to  the  climate — in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  far  north 
as  Melville  Straits,  the  winter  temperature  did  not  fall 
below  66°.  Mackenzie's  River  flowed  through  verdant 
banks  into  a  sea  in  which  coral  reefs — not  icebergs,  as  in 
modem  times — were  forming.  Within  ten  degrees  of  the 
pole  there  was  the  same  mean  temperature  as  in  the  re- 
gions of  Texas.  A  moist,  a  heavy,  a  stifling,  perhaps  a 
comparatively  stagnant  atmosphere  rested  upon  what  in 
future  times  was  to  be  British  America  and  the  United 
States.  So  great  was  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  that  no  hot-blooded  animal  could  live.  The  living 
beings  were  all  necessarily  slow-respiring  and  cold-blood- 
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ed.  In  the  winterless  years  of  that  age  the  growth  of 
plants  continuously  went  on.  There  were  no  periods  of 
torpor  in  the  forests;  no  trees  could  have  annual  rings. 

Of  tU  Fmrih  Age. 

At  the  close  of  this  age,  large  tracts  had  been  added  to 
the  South  and  "West.  The  coast-line  passed 
ana^^^'oSoftta  from  the  southoast  of  New  York  city  across 
Kew  Jersey  to  the  Delaware  River,  which 
emptied  into  the  Atlantic  at  Trenton.  The  region  of 
Chesapeate  Bay  was  under  the  sea.  The  sea-line  ran 
within  about  sixty  miles  inland  of  the  present  coast,  the 
distance  increasing  to  one  hundred  in  Georgia,  and  then, 
turning  westwardiy,  it  kept  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  Gulf  shore  in.  Alabama.  The  Alleghanies  were 
about  one  hundred  feet  lower  than  at  present.  From 
Alabama  the  line  made  its  way  northward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  receiving  that  river.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
therefore,  still  protruded  a  great  aim  into  the  interior  of 
the  continent — a  Mediterranean  as  it  has  been  called — 
though  slowly  diminishing  in  siae.  The  western  shore 
of  that  gulf  came  up  from  Texas,  making  a  deep  bay  to- 
ward the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  those  mount- 
ains themselves  did  not  yet  exist.  It  extended  perhaps 
as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri. 
These  rivers  are  among  the  later-formed  American  streams. 
They  can  not  compete  in  age  with  the  primaeval  St.  Law- 
rence and  Hudson.  The  Pacific  shore-line  ran  in  a  gen- 
eral manner  parallel  to  the  present  coast,  but  at  a  distance 
of  Several  hundred  miles  interiorly. 

The  charts  of  the  Coast  Survey  give  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  this  age  the  coast-line  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  extended  far  out  to  sea. 
They  show  submerged  outlines  of  the  Bay  of  New  York 
and  of  the  course  of  the  Hudson  River. 
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As  respects  tlie  life  of  this  age,  it  was  iiehered.  in  by  a 
total  extinction  of  all  pre-existing  forms.  The  charac- 
teristic features  of  its  animals  are  completely  reptUian, 
due,  undonbtedly,  to  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphera 
Freaominanceof  There  wcrc  reptiles  in  the  sea,  reptiles  in  the 
reptue  life.  riveFS,  reptiles  on  the  land,  reptiles  in  the  air. 

In  the  midst  of  these  base  animal  forms,  as  if  stmggling 
to  gain  existence,  are  inferior  species  of  mammals  and 
birds. 

Of  plants,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  characteristic 
genera  of  the  preceding — ^the  Coal  Age — having  alto- 
gether disappeared,  were  replaced  by  cycads,  and  many 
new  forms  of  conifers  and  ferns.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
age,  the  first  of  the  modem  groups  of  angiosperms,  such 
as  the  oak,  maple,  willow,  dogwood,  and  fruit-trees,  are 
observed.  With  these  occur  the  first  of  the  palms.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  Botany  of  the  age  was  this:, the 
ferns  had  long  previously  passed  their  culmination,  and 
were  dying  out;  the  conifers  were  in  their  dawn;  the 
cycads  attained  their  climax.  It  has,  therefore,  been  some- 
times characterized  as  the  Eeptilian  and  Cycadean  Age. 

For  a  long  portion  of  it  the  climate  was  apparently 
uniform  from  the  Arctic  Oc^an  to  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  thing  answering 
to  climate  zones.  Judging  from  the  facts  presented  by 
the  coral  reefs,  the  lowest  temperature  was  68°.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  age  there  are  indications  of  true  climates, 
the  evidence  being  a  difference  in  the  species  of  the  north- 
em  and  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  Previously 
to  this  event  there  could  have  been  nothing  answering  to 
the  great  ocean  currents  or  to  the  trade  winds.  The  ap- 
pearance of  climates  marks  out  a  grand  physical  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  globe. 
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Of  the  Fifth  Age. 

In  this  age  a  well-marted  extension  of  the  continent 
continued  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf. 
Jd'animlJa  of ule  Theie  was  Still  a  narrow  sea-arm  running 
to  St.  Louis,  but  it  was  gradually  filling  up. 
Florida  was  constructed  by  the  industrious  coral-workers. 
The  great  western  mountain  chains  were  upheaved.  They 
are  higher  than  all  their  predecessors  because  of  the 
greater  resistance  of  the  thicker  consolidated  crust  of  the 
earth.  By  degrees,  contemporaneous  with  the  growth 
of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
was  carried  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  near  the  pres- 
ent shore-Hue  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For,  though  Gen- 
eral Humphreys,  in  his  Report  to  the  War  Department 
(1861),  shows  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  not  formed  by 
recent  deposits  from  its  waters,  but  is  in  a  stratum  of  blue 
clay,  belonging  to  the  eocene  or  to  the  cretaceous  forma- 
tions— from  this,  and  also  from  the  form  of  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  river,  inferring  that  the  alleged  arm  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  had  no  existence,  the  facts  connected  with 
the  general  geological  development  of  the  continent  seem 
to  admit  of  no  other  interpretation.  The  upward  move- 
ment in  the  trans-Mississippi  region  along  the  Eoeky 
chain  amounted  to  nearly  7000  feet.  This  greatly  devel- 
oped the  Missouri,  heretofore  an  insignificant  stream,  and 
extended  its  vast  system  of  affiliated  waters,  such  as  the 
Yellowstone,  the  Platte,  and  the  Kansas  Rivers,  "While 
on  the  Gulf  border  the  land-rise  was  not  more  than  100 
feet,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  it  was  about  275;  at  Pike's 
Peak,  4500 ;  at  the  Big-horn  Mountains  more  than  6000 
feet ;  in  the  Wind  River  chain,  6800.  More  westwardly, 
toward  the  Pacific,  the  elevation  gradually  declined. 

This  rise  of  the  land,  previously  spoken  of  as  a  corru- 
gation of  the  continent,  must  not,  however,  be  regarded 
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aa  a  sudden  movement,  attended  "by  great  catastropLea. 
Every  tting  indicates  that  it  was  exceedingly  gradual. 
North  America  was  not  the  only  scene  of  snch  a  grand 
elevation.  During  the  same  age  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  and 
Apennines  emerged  in  Europe,  the  Himalayas  in  Asia, 
the  Andes  in  South  America, 

At  the  close  of  this  age  our  continent  may  Ije  consid- 
ered as  having  completed  its  extension  in  the  easterly, 
westerly,  and  southerly  directions,  and  had  gained  sul)- 
stantially  its  present  aspect.  Its  river  system  had  also 
reached  its  present  development — a  remark  likewise  ap- 
plying to  other  continents.  Africa  had  gained  its  Nile, 
Asia  its  Indus  and  Ganges,  South  America  its  Amazon. 

But  toward  the  north  there  is  well-marked  evidence 
that  in  the  closing  period,  the  post  tertiary,  a  depression 
took  place.  Along  lower  New  England  it  amounted  to 
30  feet ;  it  was  somewhat  more  in  Connecticut ;  as  much 
as  170  in  Massachusetts ;  from  that  to  200  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  330  feet. 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  far  inland,  became 
arms  of  the  sea.  This  depression  was  subsequently  fol- 
lowed by  elevation,  and  those  regions  brought  to  their 
present  level.  Geologists  have  surmised  that  this  trans- 
fer of  oscillation  from  the  south  to  the  north  was  due  to 
the  stiffening  and  strengthening  of  the  enist  in  the  for- 
mer by  the  accumulating  masses,  the  latter  becoming  the 
weaker  area,  and  less  able  to  resist  the  pressures  bearing 
upon  it. 

The  reptilian  type,  that  had  so  strikingly  marked  the 
The  pi-edominancB  pi'^cediug  age,  now  passed  into  insignificance. 
ofroummaiB.  rj^he  mammals,  heretofore  struggling  to 
emerge,  became  predominant.  A  complete  extermination 
of  ail  preceding  species  occurred— even  very  many  of  the 
genera  disappeared.  Of  mammals  the  herbivora  predom- 
inated at  first     On  the  sandy  plains  of  North  America 
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there  were  at  least  three  different  species  of  camel  (pro- 
eamelus),  and  four  of  horse.  Of  the  mammals,  some,  as 
the  mastodon  and  elephant,  reached  a  prodigious  size. 
All  over  the  world  the  culmination  of  this  mammal  type 
of  life  took  place  in  the  post  tertiary  period.  There  is  a 
well-marked  order  of  succession  in  the  appearance  of  the 
different  groups.  Thus,  among  familiar  examples,  the 
bears,  the  dogs,  the  eats,  the  antelopes,  the  oxen,  at  long 
intervals  arose,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  named. 
But  the  same  destiny  awaited  these  that  had  laefallen 
their  predecessors  in  previous  ages.  Of  the  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, birds,  and  mammals  of  this  age,  not  a  single  species 
now  remains.  All  were  exterminated.  The  species  liv- 
ing with  us  are  new-comers. 

The  plants  of  the  Mammalian  Age  approximated  in 
species  those  of  the  present  time — oaks,  poplars,  dog- 
woods, magnolias,  figs,  conifers,  palms.  The  climate  in? 
dicafced  is  waim :  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  North 
America  was  about  60°.  The  decline  of  temperature  in 
the  centre  of  the  continent  was  abrupt  when  compared 
with  that  of  Europe,  which  passed  in  slow  succession 
through  a  tropical  and  subtropical  to  a  temperate  condi- 
tion. This  difference  is  probably  correctly  attributed  to 
the  contemporaneous  increase  of  polar  lands  in  the  form- 
er continent. 

Of  the  Sixth,  or  Present  Age. 

In  many  places  the  protrusion  of  the  coast  into  the  sea 
Tecritor  lants  ^^^  continucB ;  shoals  aTB  gradually  coming 
«rrth™o?'^e^t''^  to  the  surface ;  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  del- 
'^'  tas  are  still  forming.     In  the  interior,  allu- 

vial deposits  are  still  arranged  by  running  waters  and 
lakes ;  peat  bogs  are  produced  by  swamp  growths. 

The  increasing  distinctness  of  climate  during  the  age 
of  mammals,  and  the  diversities  of  topography,  permitted 
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avast  multiplication  of  the  species  of  plants  and  animals. 
It  is  supposed  tliat  the  existing  species  of  the  former  are 
not  fewer  than  100,000,  and  of  the  latter  350,000.  Al- 
ready the  great  mammals  have  passed  their  culmination, 
and  are  in  their  decline.  The  climax  for  insects  and  birds 
is  probably  reached.  Of  insects,  the  latest  comers  are  the 
Hymenoptera — bees  and  ants :  they  ai'e  endowed  with 
instincts  of  a  very  high  order.  Even  in  insect  life  there 
has  been  an  upward  march  of  intelligence. 

As  respects  the  distribution  of  man  on  the  North  Amer- 
T&ediBtributiimof  ican  continent,  the  geographical  centre  at  the 
Am"ti«..  time  of  the  discovery  by  Europeans  was  on 

the  Mexican  plateau.  The  human  population  in  that  re- 
gion was  variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  mil- 
lions. It  had  attained  a  high  state  of  civilization.  Else- 
where over  the  continent  were  sparsely  scattered  wander- 
ing and  savage  tribes,  insignificant  in  numbers  and  low 
in  intellectual  grade.  They  probably  did  not  exceed 
300,000  souls — a  mere  fringe  around  the  central  Mexican 
mass. 

That  mass  was  connected  with  the  dense  population 
Psatciviuiaiiouin  of  South  America  through  the  isthmus  that 
uentrai  America-  Untg  ^hc  two  coutiueuts  together,  and  which, 
though  now  in  desolation,  was  once  a  scene  of  human  ac- 
tivity. In  Yucatan  and  elsewhere  in  that  region,  there 
are  many  ruined  and  mysterious  cities,  or  rather  the  re- 
mains of  cities — palaces,  temples,  public  works,  obelisks, 
sepulchral  vaults,  and  subterraneous  labyrinths.  ■  Such 
are  Palenque,  XJxmal,  Chichen.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  ad- 
mirable descriptions  of  these  ruins,  speaks  of  them  as 
mournfully  beautiful.  There  are  grand  and  lowering 
temple  walls,  on  the  tops  of  which  trees  of  an  immense 
age  are  growing,  and  these  by  no  means  of  the  first  gen- 
eration ;  there  are  human  figures  cut  in  stone,  grotesque 
and  gi'im,  and  others  whose  plaintive,  upturned  faces  ex- 
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press  human  suffering  and  agony;  there  are  apartments 
■whose  walls  were  once  frescoed ;  arched  ceilings,  and 
floors  laid  in  cement.  There  are  subterranean  ponds,  and 
immense  and  elaborate  tanks,  some  of  them  containing 
forty  or  fifty  separate  wells.  There  are  water  deposits 
of  artificial  construction  nearly  500  feet  "beneath  the 
surface,  to  which  access  is  had  down  inclined  pathways, 
in  some  cases  1400  feet  long,  the  precipitous  points  be- 
ing passed  by  ladders  of  osiers  occasionally  80  feet  in 
length.  There  are  subterraneous  chambers  with  dome- 
like ceilings  of  vast  size ;  they  are  made  water-tight  with 
cement,  and  were  probably  used  as  granaries. 

On  the  North  American  continent  innumerable  earth- 
works give  evidence  of  the  activity  of  races 
men  and  their  that  have  loug  ago  disappeared.  In  Missis- 
sippi there  are  mounds  covering  six  acres; 
in  Missouri,  inclosures  of  six  hundred  acres ;  it  has  been 
affirmed  that  in  Ohio  there  are  more  than  ten  thousand 
tumuli  On  many  of  these  are  heavy  forest  growths; 
trees  showing  as  many  as  eight,  hundred  annual  rings 
have  been  cut  down,  and  these  not  original,  but  subse- 
quent growths.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  builders  of  these  works.  The  scientific  treatment  of 
this  topic  can  not,  however,  be  undertaken  until  more  ac- 
curate infonnation  is  given  respecting  the  progress  and 
distribution  of  human  life  in  South  America.  There  the 
centre  was  in  Peru.  And  though  the  Span- 
fiiTcenteoflme^  ish  couquerors  afSnned  that  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians  were  ignorant  of  each  other's 
existence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  line  of  civilized 
life  stretched  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  conti- 
nent through  Central  America,  as  the  architectural  ruins 
to  which  we  have  just  referred  abundantly  prove.  More- 
over, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Peruvian  empire 
antedates  that  of  Mexico.    It  is  therefore  not  impossible 
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that  the  progress  of  life  on  this  continent  may  have  been 
from  the  south  to  the  north. 

North  America  has  thns  gi'own  gradually  from  a  geo- 
logical centre.  One  surface  -  "belt  after  an- 
era^hfcauA^a"  other  has  been  laid  down;  the  continent, in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  has  been  won  from  the 
sea;  the  maximum  gains  are  to  the  south,  southwest, 
west.  The  topographical  plane  has  oscillated.  In  the 
Appalachian  region  there  have  been  vast  subsidences,  in 
the  Kooky  Mountains  vast  elevations,  and  toward  the 
Arctic  Sea  similar  changes  have  occurred.  These  move- 
ments have  not  been  of  a  paroxysmal  Hud,  or  attended 
by  sudden  catastrophes.  Every  thing  proclaims  that 
they  were  of  slow  execution — so  slow  that  they  might  be 
spoken  of  as  almost  imperceptible.  Geological  revolu- 
tions are  not  ephemeral  chances,but  the  inevitable  effects 
of  great  and  general  causes.  In  the  grandenr  of  the  re- 
sult— subsidences  of  seven  miles  at  one  point,  elevations 
of  half  that  magnitude  elsewhere — we  recognize  the  al- 
most limitless  periods  of  time  consumed  in  these  slow 
swayings  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  upon  its  molten  nu- 
cleus below. 

We  see,  too,  how  the  most  magnificent  features  of 
this  great  theatre  of  life  have  been  gradually  developed. 
The  Eocky  Mountains  are,  in  a  scientific  sense,  only  of 
yesterday.  The  rivers  were  not  all  bom  at  once ;  they 
have  an  order  of  succession.  These  daughters  of  the  sun 
and  the  sky  came  one  after  another,  like  children  in  a 
family.  The  primgeval  St.  Lawrence  found  its  way  to  the 
sea ;  the  Hudson  silently  flowed  countless  ages  before  the 
Ohio  was  bom.  Still  later  came  the  Missouri,  with  its 
endless  ramifications ;  still  later,  that  grand  trunk,  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  which  now  pursues  its  majestic  course 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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But  not  only  liave  there  been  these  gradual  growths 
of  a  continent,  these  gentle  but  vast  varia- 
pi/™Bt  cito^te-va-  tious  in  its  mountains  and  valleys,  these  reg- 
ulated productions  of  its  rivers — topograph- 
ical alterations  of  supreme  importance — there  have  also 
been  surprising  changes  in  the  climate.  "We  have  seen 
that,  during  immeasurable  ages,  there  was  a  common  mean 
temperature  over  this  continent.  From  the  borders  of 
the  iceless  Arctic  Ocean,  as  far  south  as  there  was  any 
land,  there  was  a  uniform  warmth.  The  seasons,  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  with  their  pleasant  vicissi- 
tudes, had  no  existence.  There  were  variations  of  light, 
but  not  of  heat.  The  monotony  of  animal  life  was  broken 
only  by  a  grateful  recurrence  of  night  and  day.  Not  but 
that  the  astronomical  causes  of  climates  and  seasons  were 
in  operation ;  their  effects  were  masked  by  the  predom- 
inating intrinsic  heat  of  the  globe. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  Gulf  Stream,  no 
Labrador  current.  Such  ocean  currents  are  due  to  differ- 
ence of  temperature  in  the  tropical  and  polar  regions.  A 
sameness  of  temperature  in  different  latitudes  far  apart 
implies  a  stagnant  sea.  With  such  profound  differences 
in  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  ocean  are  indissolubly 
connected  equally  profound  differences  in  the  physical 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.  A  stagnant  air,  with  its 
deathlike  tropical  calms,  was  succeeded  by  an  air  of 
breezes  and  of  winds,  the  prevalent  force  and  prevalent 
direction  of  which  changed  with  variations  in  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  growing  land. 

I  have  represented  the  climate  of  North  America  as 
AnditeoccnrrBnce  ^^^^  exhibiting  thtough  couutless  ages  a  con- 
ot^etuia.  seasons,  tjnual  decline.  But  we  are  not  without  co- 
pious evidence  that  there  were  included  in  this  grand 
diminution  subordinate  variations — secular  seasons,  as 
they  may  be  termed — of  which  the  so-called  glacial  epoch, 
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or  ice  period,  when  much  of  the  temperate  zone  was  in- 
vaded by  polar  ice,  is  one — seasons  not  measured  as  ours 
are  by  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  months,  but  seasons 
whose  measures  are  almost  eternitiea  If  we  accept  the 
opinion  of  some  great  modem  astronomers,  that  these  sub- 
ordinate secular  epochs  of  maximum  and  minimum  tem- 
perature are  due  to  the  periodical  variation  in  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  origin  and  times  of  which 
are  completely  understood,  their  duration  corresponds  to 
scores  of  thousands  of  years.  Is  there  not  something  un- 
speakably grand  in  vicissitudes  on  a  scale  so  vast  ? 

But,  more  than  all — and  this  is  a  lesson  of  profound 
import  to  the  reader  of  this  hook — with 
modifle^eyety  these  mutatious  ui  the  land,  and  sea,  and 
air,  there  was  an  orderly  succession  of  life. 
Countless  species  of  animals  and  plants  in  succession 
emerged;  in  succession  they  suffered  extermination. 
From  the  azoic  rocks  each  of  the  succeeding  46  epochs 
had.  its  own  Fauna  and  Flora,  its  characteristic  animals 
and  plants.  In  the  times  included  by  the  Potsdam,  Tren- 
ton, and  Hudson  periods,  the  first  three  of  that  long  cat- 
alogue, not  fewer  than  850  species  are  known  to  have 
become  extinct,  and  who  shall  say  how  many  more  that 
are  unknown  ? 

What  was  the  cause  of  those  variations  and  extinc- 
tions ?  What  was  the  cause  of  these  wonderful  modifi- 
cations in  the  realm  of  plants  and  animals  "i  Can  the 
same  inftuences — everlasting  and  all-powerful  as  they 
thus  seem  to  be — can  they  modify  men  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON   THE   GENERAL   EFFECTS   OF   CLIMATE. 


From  the  succeaaion.  of  life  on  the  American  continent,  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  from  the  modiUcations  exhibited  by  the  American  sCapie  products, 
such  as  Indian  com,  sugar,  cottan,  cereal  grains,  it  is  shown  that  climate  eom- 
pletely  controls  the  various  forms  of  life. 

By  climate  I  understand  the  aggregate  of  all  tlie  cir- 
cumstances, natural  and  artificial,  in  which 
we  live.  The  former  are  enumerated  hy 
Cahanis  as  chiefly,  1.  Latitude ;  2.  Topographical  ele- 
vation ;  3.  Local  inclination ;  4.  Vicinity  of  mountains, 
sands,  seas,  lakes,  rivers;  5.  Nature  of  the  soil;  6.  Preva- 
lent winds  ;  7.  Ocean  currents  ;  8.  Forests.  More  gener- 
ally, but  perhaps  with  sufficient  correctness,  it  may  he 
stated  that  climate  is  determined  hj  heat. 

Geologists  estimate  that  nearly  half  a  million  of  differ- 
ent species  of  animals  have  successively  appeared  and  he- 
come  extinct  during  the  progress  of  life  upon  the  glohe. 
They  also  suppose  that,  in  like  manner,  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  different  species  of  plants  have  passed  away. 

To  what  shall  we  attribute  these  grand  extermina- 
Effecis  of  variation  tions  1  TJuiversal  observation  proves  that 
otdimate.  £qj,  ^ygjy  gpecies  of  animal  and  plant  there 

are  certain  conditions  that  suit  its  well-being  best.  Thus, 
of  aquatic  animals,  there  are  some  that  delight  to  be  near 
the  surface  of  the  sea ;  others  prefer  its  depths.  Of 
plants  there  are  some,  such  as  the  palm  and  banana,  that 
reach  their  utmost  luxuriance  in  the  torrid  zone ;  others, 
as  the  pine,  come  to  perfection  in  a  colder  region. 

Now  if,  through  changes  in  the  level  of  a  country,  salt 
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waters  sliould  invade  fresh,  or  fi^sli  waters  should  invade 
salt — if,  in  like  manner,  the  sea  should  deepen  or  become 
shallower,  what  must  hecome  of  those  tribes  that  hereto- 
fore have  found  a  congenial  residence  in  the  places  thus 
disturbed  ? 

If,  through  meteorological  or  other  natural  changes,  the 
temperature  of  the  West  India  Islands  should  decline  to 
that  now  prevailing  in  Oregon,  or  if,  conversely,  the  tem- 
perature of  Oregon  should  rise  to  that  of  the  West  Indies, 
what,  in  the  one  case,  would  hecome  of  the  palms  "i  what, 
in  the  other,  of  the  pines  ? 

Under  such  circumstances  two  events  only  are  po^i- 
ble.  The  species  whose  place  of  abode  has  been  dis- 
turbed may  undergo  such  modifications  as  to  come  into 
harmony  with  the  changed  conditions ;  if  that  be  impos- 
sible, it  must  suffer  extermination. 

Thus,  in  the  winter  of  1835,  the  cold  in  the  Southern 
States  was  so  severe  that  tropical  plants  which  had  been 
flourishing  more  than  half  a  century  were  cut  off.  In 
1766  a  similar  season  had  destroyed  all  tropical  fruits,  ex- 
cept oranges,  in  Northern  Florida. 

But  is  there  any  evidence  that  an  <3rganie  being  is  so 
plastic  as  to  admit  of  modification  ?  or  must  we  conclude 
that  its  structure  can  not  be  varied  ? 

Is  it  not  the  amusement  of  the  horticulturist  to  pro- 
duce such  changes  in  plants  ?    He  skillfully 

PoEBibiUtj  of  arti-    ^  ■        i      ,1  ■     ,.       i        1  i  ■ 

flcui  J  modifying    tuHis  Single  fiowcrs  into  double  ones;  varies 
their  color,  their  size.    He  produces  all  our 
prized  varieties  of  garden  and  orchard  fruits  from  those 
that  were  useless  when  wild. 

The  agriculturist  does  the  same  with  animals.  He 
modifies  his  sheep,  his  horaes,  his  oxen,  his  dogs,  his  birds, 
to  suit  the  purposes  he  has  in  view.  His  predecessors  in 
the  old  times  commenced  modifying  the  wild  individuals 
of  these  species.  Between  the  foi'ms  they  began  with 
I.— F 
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and  the  forms  lie  has  arrived  at,  there  is  a  gi'eat  difference. 
The  Shetland  pony  and  the  race-horae  came  from  one 
original  stock.  The  terrier,  the  greyhonnd,  the  mastiff 
had  a  common  parentage. 

But  it  is  sometimes  said  that  these  modiiieations  are 
superficial  and  ephemeral ;  they  are,  aa  it  were,  only  skin 
deep ;  they  do  not  prove  that  species  are  capable  of  trans- 
mutation. It  is  also  said.  Are  not  the  animals  sculptured 
or  painted  by  the  Egyptians  three  or  four  thousand  years 
ago  'the  same  that  we  are  familiar  with  now  ?  But  that 
proves  no  more  than  that  the  climate  of  Egypt  has  not 
recently  changed.  Cuvier  asserted  the  permanence  of 
species  for  two  reasons :  1st.  The  unchanged  condition  of 
the  oldest  known ;  2d.  The  resistance  of  existing  species 
to  change. 

Physiologically,  however,  the  problem  involved  in  these 
considerations  is  not  one  of  quantity,  but  of  quality.  The 
point  is,  not  how  much  or  how  far  an  organic  type  can 
change,  but  whether  it  can  change  at  all.  The  possibil- 
ity of  modification,  be  it  ever  so  small,  once  established, 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  go  will  obviously  depend  on 
the  enei^  of  the  disturbing  force,  and  the  conditions  of 
its  application. 

Pre-eminent  among  those  conditions  is  time.  As  a 
Efiect  of  gradual  spring  that  would  inevitably  snap  if  its  ends 
diatqrbance.  ^exe  abruptly  brought  together  may  be  sue- 
cessfiilly  bent  if  the  force  be  more  gently,  more  gradually 
applied,  so  a  being  that  would  at  once  be  exterminated 
by  too  violent,  too  sudden  a  disturbance,  may  gradually 
accommodate  itself  to  a  new  order  of  things,  if  that  order 
come  on  by  imperceptible  degrees. 

There  was  a  time  when  upon  what  was  the  North 
American  continent  there  were  none  but  salt  waters.  By 
degrees,  little  rills  that  were  fresh  made  their  appearance ; 
they  grew  mth  the  growth  of  the  land  into  lai'ger  streams. 
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In  the  course  of  ages  a  grand  river  and  late  system  was 
completed.  At  first,  fresh-water  fishes  were  an  impossi- 
bility ;  finally,  they  might  abound. 

There  was  a  time— it  was  of  long  duration — in  which  a 
uniform  tropical  temperature  obtained  from  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  was  no 
succession  of  seasons ;  it  was  an  unending  summer.  By 
slow  degrees,  as  the  temperature  went  down,  winter  set- 
tled at  the  pole.  At  first,  those  animals  and  plants  that 
can  live  only  in  a  cool,  bracing  air,  were  an  impossibility ; 
the  sultry  landscape  was  covered  with  a  torrid  foliage. 
At  last  the  white  bear  was  seen  on  the  iceberg,  and  the 
reindeer  moss  grew  underneath  the  snow. 

Chladni  has  shown  that  if  some  sand  be  scattered  on 
orgflBio  toraa  an-  ^  dpum,  OF  othcr  clastic  surface,  whenever  a 
Stk.S^'"nfl  suitable  sound  is  made,  the  dry  grains  start 
Ghangamaiiiiem.  ^^^^  ^^^^  entering  on  a  choral  dance,  sponta- 
neously arrange  themselves  in  symmetrical  and  exquisite- 
ly perfect  geometrical  forms.  If  disturbed  by  another 
sound,  they  foi-thwith  rearrange  themselves  in  some  other 
beautiful  figure,  and,  answering  to  the  voice  that  speats 
to  them,  form  after  form  in  wonderful  perfection  comes 
forth.  Thus,  also,  do  organic  bein^  answer  to  the  voice 
of  Nature,  sympathetically  responding  to  her  call 

The  plants  and  animals  pertaining  to  those  six  periods 
that  have  passed  under  consideration  in  the  last  chapter 
were  simply  those  that  could  under  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions exist.  There  were  impossibilities  in  the  way  of 
others.  It  was  not  possible,  for  instance,  that  hot-blooded 
animals  could  live  before  the  coal  deposits  had  been  sep- 
arated from  the  air.  It  was  not  possible  that  the  pri- 
mseval  vegetation  should  exist  after  that  great  event. 

If  the  Genii  of  the  successive  geological  ages  could 
.„,..     ,.  ,       have  found  a  voice,  this  is  what  they,  one 

Al]  tnin^  tnat  are  ■  _  ^  ^ 

possible  ciist        j^j^^j  ^^[i^  would  havc  proclaimed — an  ominous 
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declaration,  the  Ml  meaning  of  wliicli  we  only  perceive 
when  we  ponder  deeply  upon  it. 

What  can  be,  ia. 

Whatever  was  possible  was  present.  The  vital  force 
that  "  sleeps  ia  the  stone,  dreams  in  the  animal,  wakes  in 
man,"  was  pressing  forward  to  prodnce  new  organisms. 
All  nature  is  ever  ready  to  burst  into  life. 

A  continuous  variation  in  the  progress  of  the  American 
continent  implied  a  continuous  change  iu  organic  life. 
One  group  culminated  after  another — culminated  when 
the  surrounding  conditions  were  most  favorable  to  its 
type.  Then,  as  those  conditions  became  less  and  less 
consonant  with  it,  it  passed  through  stages  of  decline ; 
when  they  became  utterly  discordant,  it  underwent  ex- 
termination. 

From  that  extermination  there  was  but  one  escape.  It 
was  by  transformation.  But  transformation  could  not 
talce  place  at  random.  Its  possible  direction  was  prede- 
termined, and  depended  on  past  events.  The  prophetic, 
or  foreshadowing  types,  as  they  are  called  by  naturalists, 
that  were  being  incessantly  introduced,  are  illustrations 
of  this.  By  such  types  we  mean  those  which  embrace 
along  with  the  characteristics  of  the  group  to  which  they 
pertain,  others  of  another  group  not  yet  in  existence. 
They  not  only  indicate  that  a  passage  to  a  new  form  is 
about  to  be  made,  they  also  foretell  what  the  completed 
result  is  about  to  be. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  North  Ailierican  con- 
tinent applies  to  the  whole  globe.    Through 

mustratedliy  or-        i  ,  ,  -        -.^     ,■         .         .,  , 

^nio  life  su  over    glow  secuIaF  chaBges  m  its  climate,  its  at^ 


here,  its  sea,  it  outgrew  tribes,  species, 
genera  of  life.  So  irresistible  was  the  progress,  so  vast 
the  changes,  that  not  ■  a  single  species  has  lived  through- 
out the  whole  time ;  few  have  endured  through  so  little 
as  two  successive  out  of  forty-six  recognized  epochs.    At 
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its  first  appearance  tlie  new-comer  was  rarely  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale  of  the  group  to  which  it  belonged,  fre- 
q^uently  it  was  nearer  to  the  middle — then  forthwith  a 
descent  to  those  that  were  lower,  and  an  ascent  to  those 
that  were  higher  of  the  aame  type  of  construction  ensued 
—an  exhibition  of  all  possible  diversities. 

Could  we  have  a  more  imposing  proof  of  the  absolute 
control  of  natural  influences  over  the  world  of  life  than 
that  thus  grandly  famished  to  us  by  our  own  continent  ? 
No  species  has  yet  come  into  existence  that  could  with- 
stand the  dominating  influence  of  climate,  and  of  changes 
in  the  physical  condition  of  its  place  of  abode. 

Of  the  cultivated  staple  plants  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  is  maisie,  or  Indian  corn. 

This  plant  is  originally  a  tropical  grass  of  singularly 
elastic  disposition.  In  certain  localities  of 
floMions  of  In-  the  South  it  attaius  a  height  of  more  than  a 
dozen  feet,  elsewhere  it  is  dwarfed  to  a  stat- 
ure of  two.  The  color  of  its  grain  varies — it  may  be 
chocolate -tio-ted,  red,  yellow,  or  white.  In  some  places 
the  butteiy  and  bland  oil  contained  in  its  seed  rises  to 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  seed-weight ;  in  othei^  it  dimin- 
ishes to  four.  One  form  of  it  abounds  in  sugar,  another 
contains  a  less  amount.  There  are  varieties  that  require 
a  long  season  to  ripen  their  grain,  in  others  it  comes  to 
perfection  in  eight  or  ten  weeks. 

When  maize  is  caused  to  grow  in  a  region  of  high  and 
steady  temperature,  it  tends  to  revert  to  its  original  foim 
of  a  succulent  grass.  In  the  Pacific  valleys  opening  to 
the  sea  it  reaches  its  full  average  height,  but  the  stalk  is 
slender,  and  there. is  little  disposition  to  mature  the  seed. 
It  gains  its  maximum  productive  value  iu  the  Atlantic 
States  above  latitude  41°.  Though  the  height  attained 
is  less,  and  the  plant  more  insignificant  in  appearance 
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ttan  in  the  South,  the  seed-yield  is  said  to  be  four  or 
iive  times  as  heavy. 

Climate  differences  therefore  prodnee  singular  trans- 
formations in  this  plant,  and  give  rise  to  many  varieties 
of  it.  A  rapid  uicrease  of  temperature  compresses  its 
grovrth  into  a  smaller  number  of  days,  and  greatly  in- 
creases its  value  by  increasing  its  nutritive  yield.  The 
sudden  access  of  heat  needful  for  this  favorable  result 
must,  however,  be  of  a  tropical  character.  The  north- 
ward limit  at  which  it  will  grow  is  marked  by  the  iso- 
thermal of  67°  for  July.  For  that  reason  it  can  not  be 
brought  to  perfection  in  England,  nor  indeed  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Analogous  to  maize  in  many  of  its  habitudes  is  the 
ciimate-modiflca-  sugar-caue,  though  thus  far  inferior  in  the 
UDnaotangar-cane.  rjingg  of  its  modification.  Doubtlcss  by  care 
and  patience  its  cultivation  may  be  cairied  much  farther 
to  the  north  than  is  at  present  the  case;  its  period  of 
growth  has  already  been  compressed  from  the  sixteen 
months  necessary  in  Venezuela,  to  the  ten  months  requi- 
site in  Louisiana.  The  tropical  habits  of  the  plant  may 
therefore  be  broken  up  without  injury  to  its  economical 
value. 

But  of  these  staple  plants  cotton  displays  the  most 
ciimate-modiflca-  callable  dispositiou  to  modification.  In  its 
tionsofcott™.  native  tropical  home  it  is  a  perennial  tree; 
at  its  extreme  limit  of  northerly  growth,  an  annual  her- 
baceous plant.  Without  difficulty  it  passes  from  the 
woody  to  the  herbaceous,  or  from  the  herbaceous  back 
^ain  to  the  woody  form  as  the  climate  changes.  In  the 
steady  tropical  heats  of  India  it  is  with  difficulty  detain- 
ed in  the  herbaceous  state.  The  annual  fibre  produce  on 
which  its  economical  value  depends  is  greater  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  more  moderate  the  temperature,  and  in 
this  respect,  therefore,  it  resembles  maize,  which  reaches 
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a  masimum  value  near  the  cold  limit  of  its  growth.  To 
produce  the  most  perfect  staple,  such  as  that  known  as 
the  Sea  Island,  the  humidity  supplied  must  "be  moderate 
and-  uniform.  For  its  successful  cultivation,  its  growth 
must  take  place  tetween  the  frosts  of  spring  and  those 
of  autumn;  and  hence,the  farther  it  is  carried  to  the  north, 
the  more  hastily  must  it  be  compelled  to  run  through  itp 
cycle  of  life.  This  compulsory  compression  as  to  time  is 
the  cause  of  a  diminution  in  size. 

The  small  cereal  grains  of  the  United  States — wheat, 
rye,  etc. —though  all  perhaps  remotely  of 
noaHona'^  ce-  Aslatic  orlgiu,  have  come  to  us  through  Eu- 
rope, and  therefore  bear  with  them  the  cli- 
mate impress  of  that  continent.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Pacific  coast  suits  them  so  much  better  than  the  At- 
lantic. No  country  in  the  world  is  superior  to  California 
in  the  production  of  wheat.  With  most  of  these  grains, 
as  with  cotton  and  corn,  the  masimum  value  is  near  the 
cold  limit  of  their  gi-owth,  and  all  of  them  readily  submit 
to  climate-modification. 

The  principles  involved  in  producing  modification  are, 
perhaps,  best  seen  from  the  consideration  of  a  special  ex- 
ample. If,  therefore,  we  take  the  case  of  barley,  we  find 
that  if  the  mean  temperature  sinks  below  36^°,  or  rises 
above  71^°,  the  plant  will  no  longer  succeed.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  limits,  a  low  and  a  high  one,  within  which 
its  growth  must  take  place.  In  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  barley  is  sown  at  the  end  of  November,  and  har- 
vested at  the  end  of  February ;  it  runs  through  its  entire 
Einatefltioninthe  ^ycle  of  life,  therefore,  in  about  90  days.  At 
csae  of  barley.  Santa  Fc  de  Bogota,  the  length  between  seed- 
time and  harvest  is  122  days;  in  other  localities  it  is 
known  to  be  as  long  as  168  days.  The  plant  requires  a 
certain  quantity  of  heat  for  its  development,  and  will 
come  to  perfection  whether  that  heat  is  distributed  over 
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a  longer  or  sliorter  period  of  time ;  "but,  with  such  changes 
in  the  mode  of  application  of  the  heat,  tranaformation  oc- 
curs, and  a  new  variety  of  the  plant  arises. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  heat.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
Bach  zone  of  ufe  Gverj  zoue  of  growth  has  two  sides,  one  of 
has  ttvo  BifleB.  -^^iiich  is  hot,  the  other  cold,  and  beyond  these 
the  plant  does  not  transgress.  In  the  interior  of  the  zone 
the  plants  are  not  all  alike ;  but  modified  varieties  are  ar- 
ranged in  bands,  running  parallel  with  the  warm  and  the 
cool  side. 
Heat,  light,  humidity,  and  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  soil,  are  the  leading  conditions  produet- 
piontB  iSri^difled  ive  of  plant  modification.  Of  the  three  form- 
er, it  is  not  only  the  absolute  amount,  but  the 
mode  of  distribution  that  is  effective.  Thus,  in  the  At- 
lantic region  of  the  United  States,  the  special  climate  con- 
dition is  a  rapid  increase  of  heat  and  moisture  for  the 
summer— there  is  no  true  spring.  A  European  plant, 
which  would  develop  in  its  native  home  more  gradually, 
is  here  pushed  precipitantly  forward.  Even  in  the  for- 
ests the  leafing  takes  place  abruptly.  And  hence  it  is 
that  any  such  stranger  imported  here  must  undergo  mod- 
ification. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   SPECIAL   CLfflATE   EFEECTS   ON   MAH. 

In  tbe  same  manner  that  climate  affects  plants,  it  likewise  affects  human  1: 
producing  modified  men.  It  controls  tlieir  complexion,  their  bodily  constri 
their  duration  of  iifo,  their  actions,  then  thoughte  It  has  given  rise  in  the  At- 
lantic region  to  two  distinctly  marked  populations ,  and  in  the  Pacific  region 
will  hereafter  originate  many  others,  tbe  counterparts  of  nations  now  occurring 

Not  without  special  intention  have  I  in  this  History 

of  the  Civil  War  drawn  my  reader  into  a 

man  aa  powerfully    digTession  OH  things  that  seem  to  relate  to 

the  peaceful  affairs  of  Eural  Economy,  and 

considered  how  corn  and  sugar,  cotton  and  wheat,  and 

i,  brought  from  other  regions,  undergo  modification 

Much  more,  abounding  in  interest,  might  have 

been  said,  but  what  has  been  offered  is  enough. 

There  is  nothing  privileged  in  Nature.  High  or  low, 
all  must  submit  to  an  impartial,  an  unchangeable  mle. 

If  grasses,  and  grains,  and  all  vegetable  productions  of 
other  countries  can  not  lae  perpetuated  in  America  with- 
out undergoing  modification,  neither  can  men  of  foreign 
lineage. 

Brought  here,  both  begin  slowly  to  change.  The  hab- 
itudes that  have  been  impressed  upon  them 
wsVaii^S-  in  their  native  place  linger  with  them  for  a 
time,  but  modification  beginning,  goes  on  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  until,  in  a  few  generations,  they 
are  no  longer  what  they  were.  They  come  at  length 
into  physiological  accordance  with  their  new  abodes,  re- 
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taining  those  only  of  their  former  special  peculiarities  that 
are  consistent  therewith. 

The  uncivilized  aboriginal  American  Indians  illustrate 

the  physiological  influence  of  heat.    The  Es- 
caMo"the"Amcr?-   qulmaux  at  the  north,  and  the  Fuegians  at 

the  south,  are  light,  the  tiat  of  the  native 
races  deepening  as  the  equator  is  approached.  This  grad- 
ual darteniug  of  the  complexion  is  much  more  strongly 
marked  in  South  than  in  N"orth  America — 'New  Granada, 
Venezuela,  and  Guiana  being  the  hotter  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. For  a  similar  reason,  it  is  more  strongly  marked 
on  the  Pacific  than  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  It  is  suifieient 
to  compare  Oatlin's  portraits  of  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  with  those  of  the  west,  as  figured  in  the 
Voyage  Pittoresque  of  Choria,  to  appreciate  how  great  a 
difference  exists.  But  the  olive-black  Indians  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  though  their  lips  are  thick  and  their  noses  flat, 
have  lank  and  not  woolly  hair.  In  South  America,  the 
so-called  red  race,  as  we  have  just  observed,  is  lieeper  in 
complexion  as  we  pass  from  Terra  del  Fuego  northward 
toward  the  line.  The  Chilians  are  darker  than  the  Fu- 
egians, the  Peruvians  are  darker  than  the  Chilians.  As 
the  topographical  construction  of  that  continent  woidd 
lead  us  to  infer,  there  is  an  analogous  distribution  from 
east  to  west,  crossing  the  preceding  at  right  angles.  The 
Inca  race,  who  inhabit  the  plateaus  of  the  Andes,  because 
of  the  comparative  elevation  and  coldness  of  those  regions, 
are  lighter  than  corresponds  to  the  latitude.  But,  passing 
from  these  to  the  east,  the  Brazilio-Guarani  are  darker  as 
we  approach  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  their  tint  changing  in 
correspondence  to  the  isothermal  lines.  It  may  with 
truth  be  said  that  the  intervention  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  has  lightened  the  complexion  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  North  and  South  America. 
The  influence  of  physical  agents  is  not  limited  to  the 
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establishment  of  variations  in  the  complex- 
tecfthe  cJ^Sc- "  ion  of  the  skin.    M.  D'Orbisny,  in  his  re- 

tion  of  man.  ,  .  O    J ' 

port  of  the  dissections  of  the  Inca  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  plateaus  of  the  Andes,  comprized  be- 
tween the  limits  of  7500  and  15,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  shows  that  the  remarkable  disparity  between 
the  length  of  their  trunk  and'that  of  other  Americans 
depends  altogether  on  the  extraordinary  disproportion 
of  the  chest  consequent  upon  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  their  lungs.  The  necessities  of  life  require  that 
a  given  weight  of  air  shall  be  supplied  to  the  system  of 
man  in  a  given  period  of  time.  These  Indians,  breathing 
an  atmosphere  which,  by  reason  of  the  altitude  of  their 
place  of  abode,  is  exceedingly  rarefied,  require  a  greater 
volume  of  air  to  make  up  the  necessary  weight.  Increased 
capacity  in  the  lungs  is  demanded,  and,  consequently,  in- 
creased size  of  the  chest.  In  the  dissections  that  were 
made  at  the  hospital  of  the  city  of  La  Paz,  upward  of 
11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  of  Indians  from 
the  populous  plateaus  stiU  more  elevated,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  cells  of  the  lungs  were  not  only  very 
much  more  numerous,  but  likewise  larger  than,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  living  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cheat 
had  become  out  of  harmony  with  the  length  of  the  limbs, 
which  remained  the  same  as  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

Climate  and  place  of  abode,  therefore,  not  only  in  a  su- 
perficial, but  also  in  a  profound  manner,  can  change  the 
constitution  and  construction  of  man. 

Such  physical  agents,  continuing  their  unceasing  oper- 
Humanequffibrinm  ^tlou  foT  many  ceuturics,  bring  the  system 
wiHi cumate.  ofmau  luto  what  maybe  termed  a  harmony 
with  themselves.  When  that  is  attained  a  new  race  has 
arisen. 

But  such  a  new  race  will  only  retain  the  complexion 
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and  features  it  lias  acquired  as  long  as  tlie  circumstances 
under  whicli  it  is  living  are  unchanged.  If  tiey  vary,  it, 
lite  tlie  sand-grains  of  Chladnj,  commences  to  do  so  too, 
slowly  answering  by  its  modifications  to  their  modifica- 
tions. 

Slowly— for  if  the  progress  in  the  physical  conditions 
"be  too  rapid,  the  physiological  change  can  not  keep  pace 
with  it — discordancy  arises ;  enfeeblement,  perhaps  even 
extermination,  follows. 

The  Spaniards  who  attempted  the  colonization  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States,  the  French  who 
ratala^MsioricBi  Settled  aloug  the  St.  Lawrence  and  threaded 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  English  who  held 
the  intermediate  regions,  furnish  illustrations  of  men  who, 
in  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  had  undergone  so  much 
modification  in  Europe  as  to  have  become  ethnically  dis- 
tinct. Each  of  these  nations  had  its  own  physiological 
characteristics ;  each,  also,  for  such  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, had  its  own  modes  of  thought. 

In  the  time  that  intervenes  between  the  first  coming 
of  such  diverse  races  into  a  new  country  and  their  attain- 
ing a  physiological  harmony  with  it,  they  wUl  manifest, 
though  in  a  declining  manner,  the  attributes  they  had  for- 
merly acquired,  and  of  those  attributes  such  as  are  not" 
discordant  with  the  new  state  will  continue.  If  he  were 
transplanted  suddenly  to  a  cold  abode,  the  Spaniard 
would  not  forget  Ms  superstition.  The  influence  of  race 
is  therefore  felt  in  newly-colonized  countries,  and  in  the 
discussion  of  political  problems  relating  to  them  two  con- 
ditions must  ever  be  kept  in  view — ^the  persistent  infiu- 
ence  of  climate,  and  the  ephemeral  influence  of  race. 

Many  illustrations  might  be  offered  of  the  influence  of 
Nature  over  modes  of  thought.  The  January  isothermal 
line  of  41"  marks  out  in  a  general  manner  the  final 
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boundary  between  the  Catholic  and  Pi'otestant  peoples 
of  Europe.  To  those  living  on  the  south  of  it  an  embel- 
lishment of  worship  is  acceptable ;  to  those  on  the  north, 
a  m.ore  simple  or  austere  form.  The  recognition  of  such 
facts  led  Bodin,  in  his  great  work, "  De  Ee- 
publica,"  three  hundred  years  ago,  to  de- 
clare that  government  must  be  adapted  to  climate ;  that 
force  is  best  resorted  to  for  northern  nations,  reason  for 
the  middle,  and  superstition  for  the  southern.  Carrying 
out  the  principles  involved  in  these  conclusions,  he  insist- 
ed that  liberty  of  conscience  ought  to  be  granted  to  sec- 
tarians, and  freedom  of  thought  to  aU. 

Applying  the  foregoing  principles  to  the  case  of  the 
Atlantic  region  of  the  American  republic,  and  recollecting 
that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Maine,  on  the  north, 
is  42°,  while  that  of  Florida,  on  the  south,  is  75°,  and  that 
New  Jersey,  at  the  east,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  51°,  while  Nebraska,  at  the  west,  is  47°,  it  follows  that 
the  differences  of  climate  north  and  south  are  very  much 
greater  than  those  east  and  west.  Between  Maine  and 
Florida  the  difference  is  33° ;  between  New  Jez-sey  and 
Nebraska  only  4°. 

In  the  republic,  therefore,  the  type  variations  due  to 
. ,.      ,  this   natural   cause  will  be  most   strongly 

Type  varlatioDs  of  p  J 

Si^SrSe^rapub.  marked  in  the  north  and  south  direction. 
""■  East  and  west  the  differences  are  insigniJi- 

cant.  Supposing  the  whole  community  at  rest,  and  time 
sufficient  for  its  coming  into  harmony  with  tlie  climate 
afforded,  there  would  eventually  be  found  strands  of  pop- 
ulation arranged  across  the  Atlantic  region  of  the  conti- 
nent almost  in  parallel  zones.  The  antagonism  of  habit 
and  thought  must  be  between  the  north  and  the  south ; 
there  will  be  harmony  between  the  east  and  the  west. 
If  we  collect  into  groups  those  states  of  which  the 
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GtoHpinKofthe  mean  annual  temperature  is  below  50°,  and 
^'^'*^-  tliose  of  whiclt  tlie  mean  annual  temperature 

is  above  60°,  this  antagonism  will  be  correctly  recognized. 
In  the  former  group  we  shall  find  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shii'e,  Yeimont,  Masaacliusetts,  Rtode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Illinois,  WieeonsiB, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  In  the  latter  are  arranged 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas. 

Bilt  this  antagonism  is  based  upon  the  motionless  con- 
dition of  the  community.  It  is  disturbed  at  once  by  mi- 
gration, and  the  more  thoroughly  the  more  active  the  lo- 
comotion. If  by  any  means  an  incessant  and  complete 
intermingling  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  not  exist 
at  all. 

Moreover,  by  the  creation  of  artificial  climates,  as  will 
be  presently  explained,  the  Northern  man  makes  his  phys- 
ical condition  approach  that  of  the  Southern.  By  his  va- 
rious resorts  to  clothing,  food,  habitation,  fire,  he  raises 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  his  abode. 

The  political  antagonism  between  the  North  and  the 
South  results,  therefore,  from  the  uncompensated  residue. 
It  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  might  be.  Civilized  life 
diminishes  it. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  of  the  eight  mil- 
T«^  V     -  f  .  lions  of  white  inhabitants  of  the  slave  states, 

Diatnrlmig  effect  of  .  ' 

loeomotion.  probably  not  two  hundred  thousand  had 

ever  been  in  the  North,  and  they,  at  the  best,  had  only 
been  transient  visitors.  Of  the  poor  whites  hardly  any 
had  made  that  journey.  Of  Northern  families  settled  in 
the  South  the  number  was  very  insignificant.  Legislar 
tion,  such  as  it  was  in  the  slave  states,  repelled  that  kind 
of  immigration.  Southern  society  regarded  the  intruder 
with  suspicion,  impatience,  dislike.  In  each  section  inter- 
communication with  the  other  became  yearly  more  re- 
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strained.  The  catastroplie  tliat  ensued  would  not  have 
occurred  had  a  wise  legislation  promoted  intercourse. 

In  this  we  see  an  illustration  of  that  profound  remark 
which  Quetelet  makes  respecting  malefactors  in  Europe : 
"  Society  prepares  the  crime,  the  culprit  only  executes  it." 

There  is,  therefore,  a  tendency  to  disintegration  or  dis- 

e  variations  ™ption  of  the  republic  arising  from  climate. 
ttoSthl?lp™S-  Communities  separated  by  many  degrees  of 
""■  latitude  become  in  the  course  of  time  an- 

tagonistic in  their  feelings  and  thoughts. 

This  antagonism  is  more  dangerous  when  either  or  each 
of  the  opposing  communities  is  consolidated  by  some  com- 
mon industrial  bond,  a  condition  not  unfrequently  arising 
in  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  gives  to  the  Gulf  communities 
tendrtothi^^ana  a  umtcd,  it  might  be  said,  almost  a  single 
interest,  increasing  their  predisposition  to 
think  and  act  as  one  man. 

I^  again,  thei'e  be  any  common  political  bond,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  institution  of  slavery,  it,  too,  will  act  in 
the  same  way.  But  the  growth  of  cotton  and  the  perpet- 
uation of  slavery  were  both  connected  with  the  cause  that 
was  establishing  physiological  distinction  in  the  Gulf 
communities,  that  is  to  say,  with  climate. 

Antagonisms  thus  re-enforced  can  readily  iind  political 
expression ;  and  when  in  action,  will  manifest  unanimity 
and  surprising  power,  as  was  shown  by  the  cotton  states 
in  the  civil  war. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  things  between  the  two  sec- 
^       ,    „       tions  north  and  south  of  the  Atlantic  region. 

Proceaa  of  accll-  o 

nS^Sib  the  Some  very  interesting  facts  are  developed  if 
soi'tii-  -^e  trace  the  progress  of  each  section  in  the 

act  of  acclimatization,  for  they  proeeed'to  a  different  ex- 
tent, the  South  having  the  greater  departure  from  the 
typical  standard  of  Western  Europe  to  make. 
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A  discussion  of  tHe  observations  published  by  the  Sta- 
tistical Bureau  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
will  show  in  what  manner  that  progress  of  acclimatization 
in  the  two  cases  proceeds.  Taking  ten  thousand  white 
men  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  will  he  found  that  in  the 
slave  states  one  half  are  dead  before  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven  is  attained ;  in  the  fi'ee  states,  that  diminution  is  not 
reached  until  nearly  forty-three.  The  waste  of  life  in  the 
former  is,  therefore,  excessively  rapid ;  it  keeps  increasing 
until  the  thirty-second  year  is  attained,  when  it  reaches  its 
maximum.  At  that  epoch  the  Southern  population  has 
■  lost  of  its  original  number  upward  of  fifteen  hundred 
more  than  the  Northern.  SubseqLuently  the  death-rate  of 
the  North  gains  relatively  upon  the  death-rate .  of  the 
South,  so  that  by  the  time  the  fiftieth  year  is  attained, 
the  difference  between  the  two  is- less  than  four  hundred 
individuals  in  favor  of  the  North. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  the  nec- 
essary observations  for  determining  the  life-curves  of  the 
strands  of  population  on  the  successive  isothermal  lines. 
One  of  the  most  important  services  that  can  be  rendered 
to  scientific  medicine  is  such  a  determination  for  the  two 
annual  isothermals  of  69°  and  50°.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
present  the  differences  I  am  here  speaking  of  in  a  very 
impressive  manner.  When  we  reflect  that  the  military 
propensity  of  individual  man  is  at  its  maximum  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  that  propensity  being  equally  displayed 
toward  each  of  the  three  arms  of  the  service — infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  having  no  exception  in  the  free 
states  save  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the 
existence  of  great  cities  postpones  the  maximum  to  the 
twenty-first  year,  it  is  obvious  that  the  military  strength 
of  the  North  must,  from  mere  physical  causes,  preponder- 
ate over  that  of  the  So\ith,  since  for  every  ten  thousand 
men  capable  of  entering  on  militaiy  life  at  eighteen,  there 
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will  be  at  its  close,  or  when  forty-five  years  are  attained, 
a  balance  in  favor  of  tlie  North  of  more  than  eight  hund- 
red men. 

This  high  death-rate  of  the  South,  which  I  thus  without 
Death-rate  in  uia  hesitation  imputc  to  climate  infiuenees,  illua- 
Hortuandsouih.  (.paigg  ^]^g  difficulty  wlth  which  men  of  Eu- 
ropean origin  become  acclimatized,  or  attain  a  concord- 
ance with  the  country  into  which  they  have  come.  The 
same  thing  is  shown,  if  possible,  in  a  still  more  strikiug 
manner,  when  we  compare  the  population  of  the  entire 
United  States,  North  and  South,  with  those  of  England 
and  France.  In  a  million  of  people  at  the  epoch  1830, 
the  births  in  the  United  States  were  nearly  double  what 
they  were  in  France,  this  depending,  I  presume,  on  the 
general  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  gives 
rise  to  precocious  marriages.  But  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  still  partially  retaining  its  European  race- 
peculiarities,  and  indeed  having,  so  far  as  the  North  is 
concerned,  those  peculiarities  continually  re-enforced  by 
immigration,  approaches  to  physiological  correspondence 
with  the  new  climate  it  is  inhabiting  in  such  a  difficult 
manner,  that  the  waste  of  life  is  enormous.  With  such  a 
vast  superiority  in  births,  the  individuals  attaining  their 
twenty-sixth  year  had  sunk  down  to  the  standard  for 
France ;  nay,  more,  the  number  of  those  that  could  reach 
the  forty-ninth  year  was  only  half  of  what  it  was  in 
France.. 

The  amount  of  acclimatization  accomplished  in  a  sin- 
gle generation,  or  thirty  yeara,  is  decisively 
thKraetkm^A"-  shown  on  comparing  the  United  States  cen- 
uiation.  susof  1830withthatofl860;  the  waste  of 

infant  and  adolescent  life  had  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
life  of  the  whole  American  people  had  made  no  insignifi- 
cant approach  toward  the  typical  standard.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  attributable  to  auy  corresponding  improve- 
1.—G 
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ment  in  tlie  medical  art,  but  to  the  physiological  impres- 
sion that  had  been  made  upon  the  whole  community.  It 
would  have  been  still  more  strongly  marked  had  it  not 
been  for  the  adverse  influence  of  immigration. 
The  population  of  France  has  attained  much  more 
...    nearly  to  the  theoretical  type  of  life  than 

Comparison  of  tjie  ^i  J  a 

S'a"^"^^En-  either  that  of  England  or  America.  But  in 
fc^^^oSl'Sf-'  the  thirty  years  ending  in  1860,  the  United 
States  had  made  a  rapid  advance.  The  in- 
fant mortality  in  France  is  comparatively  very  low ;  the 
total  population  exhibits  a  very  great  gain  over  that  of 
England  at  all  ages  subsequently  to  twenty-eight  years. 

In  the  equation  (N=a  sin  n  k"  9)  indicated  by  the 
Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  there  are 
two  constants  (h  and  B)  characteristic  of  each  particular 
population  under  examination.  The  constituent,  elements 
entering  into  these  constants  represent,  therefore,  many 
different  conditions,  such  as  religious  influence,  the  value 
of  practical  medicine,  and,  above  all,  climate.  As  to  re- 
ligious influence,  it  manifestly  operates  in  a  signal  man- 
ner, inducing  sobriety,  temperance,  and  a  tendency  to 
tranquillity  of  life.  In  like  manner,  the  value  of  practical 
medicine  is  expressed  in  its  directly  curative  i-esults  and 
consequent  saving  of  life.  Doubtless  before  long  the 
mathematical  value  of  these,  and  other  such  elements, 
will  be  much  more  clearly  understood. 

Of  these  two  constants  (J  and  9)  the  value  has 
changed  in  the  last  four  decennial  census  examinations 
as  follows 


Date. 

k. 

9. 

1830      .      . 

.     .     0.9918 

2=0524 

1840     .      . 

.     .     0.9921 

I°9747 

1860     .      . 

.     .     0.9932 

l'=8361 

1860     .     . 

.     .     0.9941 

1°T307 
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"  The  curious  fact  tltue  is  evident  that  our  population 
lias  been,  during  the  last  forty  years  or  more,  gradually 
assimilating  itself  to  the  normal  type  (h^l)." 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  with  England  and 
Wales. 


Dare. 

k. 

e- 

1851      .      . 
1861      .      . 

.     .     0.9957 
.     .     0.9962 

l'>4702 
1°4316 

Here  again  the  values  of  Jc  are  increasing,  and  those  of  9 
diminishing. 
In  Prussia, 


1853 0.9960 


values  closely  approaching  t 
for  the  same  epoch. 
In  France, 


)  for  England  and  Wales 


DHte. 

k. 

B. 

18&1      .      . 
1856      .      . 
1861      .     . 

.     .     1.0000 
.     .     I.OOOO 
.      .      1.0000 

1°0553 
1°0566 
1''0473 

The  French  population  has  therefore  developed  itself 
very  closely  to  the  normal  type,  and  on  comparing  the 
tables  of  that  population,  deduced  from  its  census  returns, 
with  the  theoretical  values  indicated  by  computation,  the 
chief  discrepancies  are, 

For  tbe  ages  exceeding  SO  in  the  census  of  1861 ; 


and  these  are  probably  correctly  attributed  to  the  social 
condition  of  France  during  the  Kepublie,  and  up  to  the 
time  when  order  was  restored  by  Napoleon,  the  period 
of  birth  of  this  portion  of  the  population. 
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In  a  general  manner,  life-insurance  tables  prove  that 
people  live  longer  now  tlian  they  did  a  century  ago.  The 
rich,  and  those  who  are  surrounded  with  the  comforts  of 
life,  have  greater  longevity  than  the  poor.  In  France  the 
value  of  life  has  doubled  since  the  14th  century.  It  has 
gained  one  third  since  1781. 

In  concluding  this  comparison  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Atlantic  region  of  the  United  States,  I  make  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  my  work  on  the  Civil  PoKcy  of  America. 

"  When  a  nation  emigrates  to  a  new  country,  the  climate 
„  >  ^  ,  u        of  which  differs  from  that  of  the  country 

Contrast  of  cbarao-   "'-""-■''  j 

K°^dS^  by  it  ^^s  l^ft-  i*  slowly  passes  through  modm- 
oitmntc!.  cations,  attempting,  as  it  were,  to  adapt  it- 

self to  the  changed  circumstances  under  which  it  has  now 
to  live.  Many  generations  may  be  consumed  before  a 
complete  correspondence  between  its  physiological  condi- 
tion and  the  climate  to  which  it  is  exposed  is  attained. 

"  Its  different  classes  will  not  make  this  movement  with 
equal  facility.  Some  will  accomplish  it  more  quickly, 
others  more  slowly.  Even  when  an  equilibrium  has  been 
reached  as  completely  as  possible,  there  will  still  be  dis- 
tinct orders  plainly  enough  perceptible  among  them. 
These  orders  depend  on  a  difference  in  individual  intel- 
lectual development. 

"  Uniformity  of  climate  makes  people  homogeneous ; 
they  vpill  necessarily  think  alike,  and  inevitably  act  alike. 

"  In  the  North  the  alternation  of  winter  and  summer 
allots  to  the  life  of  man  distinct  and  different  duties. 
Summer  is  the  sermon  of  outdoor  labor ;  wrnter  is  spent 
in  the  dwelling.  In  the  South  labor  may  be  continuous, 
though  it  may  vary.  The  Northern  man  must  do  to-day 
that  which  the  Southern  man  may  put  off  till  to-morrow. 
For  this  reason,  the  Northern  man  must  be  industrious ; 
the  Southern  may  be  indolent,  having  less  foresight,  and 
a  less  tendency  to  regulated  habits.     The  cold,  bringing 
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with  it  a  partial  cessation  from  labor,  affords  also  an  op- 
portunity for  forethought  and  reflection,  and  hence  the 
Northern  man  acquires  a  habit  of  not  acting  without 
consideration,  and  is  slower  in  the  initiation  of  his  move- 
ments. The  Southern  man  is  prone  to  act  without  re- 
flection ;  he  does  not  fairly  weigh  the  last  consequences 
of  what  he  is  about  to  do.  The  one  is  cautious,  the  other 
impulsive.  Winter,  with  its  cheerlessness  and  discom- 
forts, gives  to  the  Northern  man  his  richest  blessing— it 
teaches  him  to  cling  to  his  hearthstone  and  family.  In 
times  of  war,  that  blessing  proves  to  be  his  weakness ;  he 
is  vanquished  if  his  dwelling  be  seized.  (The  Southern 
man  cares  nothing  for  that!)  Cut  off  from  the  promptings 
of  Nature  for  so  long  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  mind  in 
the  North  becomes  self-occupied ;  it  contents  itself  with 
but  few  ideas,  which  it  considers  from  many  points  of 
view.  It  is  apt  to  fasten  itself  intently  on  one,  and  pur- 
sue it  with  fanatical  perseverance.  A  Southern  nation, 
which  is  continually  under  the  influence  of  the  sky— 
which  is  continually  prompted  to  varying  thought,  will 
indulge  in  a  superfluity  of  ideas,  and  deal  with  them  all 
superficially ;  more  volatile  than  reflective,  it  can  never 
have  a  constant  love  for  a  flxed  constitution.  Once  re- 
solved to  act,  the  intention  of  the  North,  sustained  by 
reason  alone,  will  outlast  the  enthusiasm  of  the  South. 
In  physical  courage  the  two  are  equal,  but  the  North  will 
prevail  through  its  habits  of  labor,  of  method,  and  its 
inexorable  perseverance.  Long  ago,  writers  who  have 
paid  attention  to  these  subjects  have  affirmed  that  the 
South  win  fight  for  the  benefit  of  its  leaders,  but  the 
North  will  conquer  for  the  benefit  of  all  To  convince 
the  man  who  lives  under  a  roof,  an  appeal  must  be  made 
to  his  understanding ;  to  conviace  him  who  lives  under 
the  sky,  the  appeal  must  be  to  his  feelings." 

The  nations  of  men  are  arranged  by  climate  on  the  sur- 
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I  ™  f  t    a      face  of  the  earth  in  bands  that  have  a  moat 

Laws  of  hamaQ 

Jjl^mto?™  important  physiological  relation.  In  the  tor- 
wardthepoiea,  ^j^  zone,  inteUectual  development  does  not 
advance  beyond  the  stage  of  childliood ;  all  the  ideas  cor- 
respond to  those  of  early  individual  life.  In  the  warmer 
portions  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  stage  of  youth  and 
commencing  manhood  is  reached.  A  critical  observer 
can  not  fail  to  be  interested  with  the  tone  of  thought  and 
manner  of  action  of  these  populations ;  their  old  men  are 
only  overgrown  youths.  Along  the  cooler  portions  of 
that  zone,  the  character  attained  is  that  of  individual  ma^ 
turity,  staid  sobriety  of  demeanor,  reflective  habits,  tardy 
action.  Fire,  vivacity,  brilliancy,  enthusiasm,  are  here  ex- 
changed for  coldness,  calculation,  perseverance.  Present 
gratification,  a  life  of  ease,  a  putting  aside  of  care,  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  southern  edge  of  this  zone;  content- 
ment in  the  anticipation  of  a  happier  future,  even  though 
that  happier  future  should  imply  a  life  of  uni'emitting 
toil,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  northern.  The  former 
seeks  to  secure  its  pleasures  from  the  unrequited  toil  of 
those  whom  it  can  compel;  the  latter  aims  at  the  same 
result  by  securing  the  equally  reluctantly-rendered  gains 
of  trade.  The  one  relies  on  Force,  the  other  too  much 
on  Fraud.  Still  more  to  the  north,  as  the  frigid  regions 
are  approached,  the  type  of  humanity  answers  to  the 
later  years  of  individual  life — even  the  children  are  old 
men. 

Nature  thus  gives  us,  in  the  geographical  distribution 

of  human  beings,  a  reflected  picture  of  the 

prograaaofrnflirid-  ages  01  ludividual  mau.     We  need  not  go 

beyond  the  precincts  of  our  own  republic  to 

recognize  that  truth. 

I  have  now  to  turn  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
region  of  the  United  States.  In  this,  considering  the  re- 
centness  of  its  settlement,  our  thoughts  must  be  dii'eeted, 
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not  SO  mucli  to  what  is  as  to  wliat  will  hereafter  be,  and, 
tlierefore,it  is  little  that  upon  this  point  can  Ije  said. 
Snch  a  sameness  of  climate  as  that  between  the  Atlan- 
tic States  and  the  corresponding  latitudes  of 
tiefie^nhaPaoMe  the  Misslssippi  Valley  is  here  no  longer  per- 
ate  many  moaiSca-  ceived.  There  are  no  longer  the  equally  dis- 
tributed heats  or  the  symmetrical  rains.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  region  of  the  most 
abrupt  and  violent  meteorological  contrasts— of  a  most 
versatile  capacity  for  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  all  their 
possible  modifications.  In  localities  no  very  great  dis- 
tance apart  there  are  scorching  heats  and  eternal  snows, 
sandy  deserts  sterile  for  want  of  rain,  and  districts  marked 
by  a  perpetual  humidity.  That  wonderful  region  has  the 
capacity  for  acclimating  all  kinds  of  tropical,  subtropical, 
and  temperate  forms  of  both  realms,  animal  and  vege- 
table. 

In  its  interminable  plains  and  basiQ-Kke  areas,  in  its 
mountain  heights  and  on  their  rapid  inclines,  new  forms 
of  oi^anization  will  be  developed.  From  such,  areas  in 
Asia  came  most  of  our  domesticated  animals,  our  cereals 
and  fruits.  In  the  Pacific  region  there  is  an  American 
Arabia,  Persia,  Palestine,  Tartary.  For  a  million  of  square 
miles  the  aspect  of  nature  is  altogether  Asiatic,  and  then, 
on  the  coast,  it  abruptly  approximates  the  European. 
Europe  and  Asia  are  here  pressed  into  contact. 

Man  also,  in  these  varied  abodes,  wiU  undergo  modiflca- 
Aaiatjc  life  in  ^^'^^ '  ^^^  suice,  uudcr  likc  circiunstances,  hu- 
Amerion.  jjjg^jj  jjaturc  is  always  the  same,  the  habits 

and  ideas  of  the  Old  World  will  reappear  in  the  New. 
The  arts  of  Eastern  life,  the  picturesque  Orientalism  of 
Arabia,  will  be  reproduced  in  our  interior  sandy  desert, 
the  love-songs  of  Persia  in  the  dells  and  glades  of  Sonora, 
and  the  religious  aspirations  of  Palestine  in  the  similar 
scenery  of  ~New  Mexico. 
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ON   TlIE   PKODUCTTON   OF   AETHTCIAL   CUMATES   BY   MAN. 

In  doierminiiLg  the  operation  of  c!imaW  on  nations,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
man,  to  a  certain  extent,  can  control  natural  influences  by  producing  artificial 
climates.  Tliis  is  done  by  tbe  use  of  fire,  food,  clothing,  houses,  etc. ;  and  thongli 
these  compensations  can  never  be  complete,  they  tend  to  prodnce  unity  of  char- 
acter in  civilized  life. 

Considered  as  a  mere  member  of  animated  nature,  man 
Control  over  cii-  ^^^^^  submit  to  the  Tinivei'sal,  the  imperious 
matebjinim.  domination  of  physical  agenta;  but  consid- 
ered as  endowed  with  reason,  he  exhibits  a  great,  a  con- 
spicuous advantage.  He  can  create  artificial  climates,  and 
modify  the  aspect  of  his  place  of  aboda  He  has,  there- 
fore, within  certain  limits,  a  power  of  antagonizing  nature, 
and  of  resisting  the  physical  agents  that  tend  to  his  de- 
struction. For  this  he  resorts  to  the  use  of  clothing,  to 
properly  constructed  shelter,  to  the  management  of  fire, 
to  variations  in  his  food,  and  to  migration. 

Man,  therefore,  tends  to  create  salubrious  climatea  He 
adapts  external  conditions  to  himself,  and  him  self  to  them, 
and  hence  is  only  slowly  modified  when  other  animals 
would  become  extinct. 

The  Indians  who  formerly  occupied  this  continent,  in- 
adequately   clad,  imperfectly    sheltei'ed   in 

Coutrnst  between     ,■>  ■  i  ■  ,-i  •  p     ,^ 

tbe  ludtan  and  tic  thciT  wigwams,  Knowiug  notMug  or  the 
management  of  fire  beyond  the  rude  method 
of  kindling  a  few  sticlcs  and  exposing  themselves  to  the 
heat  and  smoke  together,  restrained  in  their  migration  to 
a  narrow  territorial  range  through  incessant  tribe  war- 
fare, using  no  adaptation  of  diet  to  suit  the  warmth  or 
the  cold,  with  difficulty  maintained  themselves  through 
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a  life  of  tardsliip.  A  high  death-rate  kept  their  num- 
ber down. 

The  European,  who  has  supplanted  them,  makes  the 
enterprise  and  industrial  art  of  the  world  tributary  to  his 
purposes,  in  famishing  him  the  warmest  woven  fabrics 
and  furs  for  winter  clothing,  and  light  and  cool  articles 
for  the  summer.  He  lives  in  houses  heated  by  fireplaces, 
stoves,  furnaces,  steam,  or  many  other  contrivances  contin- 
ually undergoing  improvement.  He  has  shady  piazzas, 
verandas,  and  apartments  skillfully  ventilated.  He  lays 
all  countries  under  tribute  to  fiirnish  him  articles  of  food 
and  luxury.  He  can  abate  the  heat  of  summer  and  mod- 
erate the  rigors  of  winter.  He  can  equalize  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  create  a  new  and  ficti- 
tious climate  for  himself  His  ample  means  of  locomo- 
tion give  him  a  ready  access,  as  occasion  requires,  to  the 
cool  searshore  or  the  mountains,  or  to  the  warmth  and 
mild  seasons  of  the  South. 

In  the  creation  of  a  fictitious  climate,  the  man  of  the 
North  has  been  more  successful  than  the 
thTNortn^aM™  man  of  the  South,  for  it  is  easier  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  an  abode  from  a  low  degree 
than  to  cool  it  from  one  that  is  high.  In  the  infancy  of 
humanity,  cold  was  man's  antagonist ;  his  more  perfect 
civilization  struggles  less  successfully  with  heat. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  an  impress  this  has 
made  upon  huinau  character.  The  man  of  the  North  has 
learned  that  he  can  resist  natural  influences  destructive 
to  his  comfort,  or  injurious  to  his  well-being.  He  be- 
comes provident,  self-reliant,  active. 

The  man  of  the  South,  oppressed  with  the  heat  that  he 
can  not  combat,  and  from  which  he  can  not  escape,  queru- 
lously reigns  himself  to  what  he  thinks  is  unavoidable, 
and  can  not  be  overcome.  Inactivity  is  his  only  refuge. 
He  submits  to  what  he  considers  to  be  his  fate. 
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In  tie  tempei'ate  and  cold  regions  of  tte  globe  tlie 
mean  annual  heat  is  mucli  below  98",  and,  therefore,  much 
below  that  of  the  body  of  man.  There  are  but  few  sum- 
mer days  in  which  the  thermometer  rises  as  high  as  95° ; 
hence  -there  ensues  a  physiological  necessity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  heat  in  the  system,  to  keep  the  temperature  up 
to  its  standard  point.  The  quantity  of  heat  thus  neces- 
sarily  engendered  must  obviously  be  greater  as  the  exter- 
controithi'oughBB-  ^^  ^  ^^  cooler,  and  civilized  man  meets  the 
lacuonoffoia.       variable  demand  by  variations  in  his  food. 

Of  articles  of  food,  some,  such  as  fruits,  by  undergoing 
oxidation  in  the  system,  liberate  or  engender  a  less 
amount  of  heat ;  others,  such  as  oils,  fats,  and  animal 
meats,  produce  a  much  greater  quantity.  Guided,  as 
we  say,  by  instinct,  the  inhabitant  of  a  tropical  climate 
prefers  a  light  and  watery  diet,  finding  a  grateful  repast 
in  vegetable  products.  He  says,  what  is  strictly  true, 
that  they  are  less  heating  to  his  system.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  inhabitant  of  a  cold  country  turns  from  such 
things  with  disgust.  Ho  satisfies  his  appetite  with  more 
highly  combustible  food — food  that  will  yield  more  heat 
by  oxidation.  To  the  Laplander,  tallow  and  train  oil, 
things  to  the  last  degree  revolting  to  the  West  Indian, 
furnish  an  acceptable  repast.  The  Esquimaux  delights  in 
the  fat  of  seals  and  the  blabber  of  whales. 

Where,  by  reason  of  the  exterior  cold,  man  is  compelled 
to  generate  much  interior  heat  to  maintain  his  standard 
degree,  such  highly  heat-yielding  food  as  the  various  oils 
and  fats  must  be  resorted  to.  Where,  on  the  contrary, 
by  reason  of  the  exterior  warmth,  as  in  tropical  countries, 
the  loss  of  heat  from  the  body  is  less,  there  is  a  less  de- 
mand for  interior  heat  generation,  and  watery  articles  of 
food,  such  as  fruits,  are  preferred. 

Now  it  is  often  said  that  instinct  guides  us  in  these  our 
likes  and  dislikes,  but  we  find  that  they  depend  on  a  pro- 
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found  aeientific  cause.  We  also  see — and  hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  these  things  to  the  philosophical 
historian — that  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  communi- 
ties depend  on  the  physical  conditions  to  which  they  ^e 
exposed.  One  people  will  delight  in  the  chase,  another 
will  be  occupied  with  agriculture. 

This  regulation  of  his  interior  temperature  by  adjust- 
iviod  adjuBtmfliiis  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  quallty  and  quantity  of  his 
ofbomarianiite.  £qq^  jg  Carried  into  operation  most  com- 
pletely by  civilized  man.  Not  unfrequently  it  implies  a 
moral  restraint,  such  as  the  barbarian  is  little  likely  to 
impose  upon  himself.  However,  in  the  first  advances  of 
humanity,  food-adjustments  are  often  displayed.  Thus  it 
was  remarked  by  the  early  European  voyagers  that  the 
North  American  Indians  who  lived  near  the  Mexican 
Gulf  were  much  more  disposed  to  agricultural  pursuits 
than  those  of  Canada.  They  had  gardens  in  which  mel- 
ons, squashes,  and  pumpkins  were  raised,  and,  though 
wild  animals  were  very  abundant,  relied  much  less  on 
the  chasa 

By  thus  availing  himself  of  his  perfect  control  over 
ctrnteoiofdoth-  fire;  ^y  changiiig  his  clothing  to  suit  the 
ins,  Bheiier,  etc  geasons  of  the  year ;  by  constructing  houses 
that  shelter  him  from  the  weather;  by  regulating  the 
food  he  uses,  civilized  man  creates  artificial  climates  for 
himself,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  he  may  hap- 
pen to  ba  In  this  respect  he  therefore  tends  to  emanci- 
pate himself  partially  from  the  climate  influences  that 
have  acted  so  disastrously  on  former  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  and  led  to  their  repeated  exterminations. 

Tlie  European  type  of  man,  introduced  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  obliged  to  submit  to  the  exposures  and  mode 
of  life  of  the  Indian,  would,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  approach 
the  Indian  complexion,  configuration,  characteristics.  But 
living,  as  it  does,  in  a  climate  artificially  created,  and  sub- 
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jected  to  none  of  the  natural  hardsliips  and,  exposures 
that  otherwise  wonld  bear  so  prejudicially  upon  it,  it  de- 
pai'ts  more  slowly  from  the  typical  standard,  and,  in 
truth,  its  departures  are  in  another,  probably  a  higher  di- 
rection. 

The  general  result  of  this  creation  of  artificial  climates 
is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  far  and 
aS^n  dvi"  near,  are  brought  more  closely  to  an  average, 
or  mean  condition,  (rreat  dmerencea  oi  tem- 
peratui'e,  particularly  of  temperatures  that  are  low,  are 
reduced,  and  men  are  made  more  homogeneous,  more  like 
one  another.  We  see  this  very  strikingly  in  the  case  of 
modern  Europe,-  where,  through  the  operation  of  such 
artificial  causes,  an  approximate  sameness  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  life  is  carried  on  is  approached ;  men 
are  less  modified  than  they  were  when  exposed  to  the 
undisturbed  natural  conditions ;  their  race-diversities  be- 
come less ;  they  consequently  think  and  act  more  nearly 
alike.  Every  passing  year  brings  the  population  of  that 
continent  into  a  more  homogeneous  state ;  it  tends  to  di- 
minish physical  and  intellectual  diversities,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  unity  in  political  institutions. 

This  approximation  in  corporeal  and  intellectual  con- 
cauae  of  the  desire  i^ition  ,is  the  tnie  cause  of  that  passionate 
for  political  nnity.  longing  for  political  Unity  exhibited  by  so 
many  modern  peciple.  Unionism,  if  fought  for  in  Amer- 
ica, is  sighed  for  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Statesmen  who 
justly  comprehend  the  irrepressible  nature  of  national  in- 
stincts thus  rooted  in  the  very  constitution  of  man,  know 
well  that,  whatever  the  political  cost  or  sacrifice  may  be, 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  gratify  them. 

I  have  made  the  remark  that  it  is  much  more  easy,  by 
food,  clothing,  houses,  the  management  of  fire,  to  raise 
temperatures  that  are  low  than  to  diminish  those  that 
are  high.    All  things  considered,  probably  the  most  snit- 
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able  mean  point  ia  62°,  Practically  we  can  more  readily 
ascend  from  wintry  temperatures  to  that  point,  tliau  de- 
scend to  it  from  the  wai'mtli  of  summer.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  our  creation  of  artificial  climates  is,  for  the 
most  part,  equivalent  to  living  in  a  more  southerly  re- 
gion. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  city  of  New  York 
is  about  50°,  that  of  the  city  of  Washington  about  55°. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  difference  of  five  degrees  in  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  these  two  towns— that  is,  so  fer  as 
natural  conditions  are  concerned.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
in  all  those  classes  of  society  which  can  command  what 
we  speak  of  as  the  comforts  of  life,  this  difference  is  great- 
ly diminished,  and  the  mean  artificial  temperature  of  New 
York  is  brought  more  closely  to  approach  the  natural 
temperature  of  Washington. 

However,  after  all  has  been  done,  these  artificial  cli- 
mate-compensations are  only  partial;  they 
traoftScse^cSm^en-  cau  uever  establish  between  places  that  are 
far  apart  a  true  identity ;  and,  since  snch  re- 
sidual variations,  no  matter  how  insignificant  they  may 
be,  make  an  inevitable  impression  on  the  constitution  and 
construction  of  man,  different  communities  will  ever  pre- 
sent the  spectacle  of  variously-modified  men. 

We  must  not  forget  that  of  the  two  sexes,  considering 
Acdimatimtioii  of  their  different  habits  of  life,  women  are  much 
uietwoaeseB.  j^ore  influcnced  by  the  creation  of  artificial 
climates.  This  arises  from  their  sedentary  or  domestic 
pursuits  in  the  interior  of  houses  as  compared  with  the 
ontdoor  life  of  men.  They  impress,  however,  upon  their 
children — for  these  effects  are  capable  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission— the  peculiarities  thus  imposed  upon  themselves, 
though  perhaps  in  a  diminished  degree.  On  the  whole, 
the  Northern  woman  is, in  civilized  life,much  more  South- 
emized  than  the  Northern  man. 
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ON   THE   IDENTIFIOATIOH   OF   NATIONAL  CHAEACTEE   BY   CLI- 
MATE-ZONES. 

Since  every  climate  has  an  answering  type  of  humanity,  it  is  possible  to  aniicipate 
national  character  and  national  action  by  an  identification  of  a  corresponding 
climate-zone,  and  its  hiatorioal  study. 

These  principles  are  illustrated  by  the  climate-zone  of  the  Southern  Stales,  by  the 
non-existence  of  the  indigenous  negro  in  America,  and  by  the  intellectual  defi- 
ciency of  the  earth's  southern  hemisphere. 

That  similar  causes  will  always  produce  similar  ef- 
fects is  a  maxim  which  holde  good  as  perfectly  in  physi- 
ology as  iu  the  purely  physical  sciences. 

Man  is  a  plastic  oi^auism.  He  changes  with  the  chang- 
ing influences  to  which  he  is  exposed.  Like 
its  type  ofhiunan-  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter,  he  may  be 
modeled  into  many  different  forms ;  but  suc- 
cessive portions  of  clay  forced  into  the  same  mould  will 
yield  ca^ts  that  are  all  alike. 

So  for  every  climate,  and,  indeed,  for  every  geograph- 
ical locality,  there  is  an  answering  type  of  humanity.  An 
intruder  placed  under  such  influences  forthwith  com- 
mences to  undergo  a  corresponding  modeling,  which, 
though  race-peculiarities  may  retard,  does  not  cease  until 
the  proper  type  is  assumed. 

"With  the  assumption  of  that  typical  form  come  hab- 
its and  interests  that  pertain  to  it.  With  a 
Bpedai mtSeof  Special  bodily  organization  comes  a  special 
and  coiTesponding  mental  organization,  and 
a  disposition  for  a  determinate  course  of  thought.  The 
thoughts  of  man  will  always  gather  a  tincture  from  the 
circumstances  and  sceneiy  amid  which  he  lives. 
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If  there  "be  two  localities  in  wliicli  the  aspect  of  nature 
and  all  other  physical  influences  are  precisely  alike, 
may  he  sui'e  that  there  will  be  a  cloae 
the  habits  and  thoughts  of  their  inhabitants. 

Hence  political  foreknowledge  is  based  upon  a  study 
of  nature.  If  we  wish  to  ascertaiii  the  prob- 
iKtca)  tbteknowi-  able  action  01  a  given  existmg  community, 
we  must  seek  for  some  former  community 
which  has  been  placed  under  similar  natural  conditions. 
Its  life  will  foreshadow  the  life  of  that  in  which  we  are 
taking  an  interest. 

We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  conditions  of  ab- 
solute identity ;  at  best  we  can  only  detect  an  approxima- 
tion. Yet  from  the  recognition  of  such  an  approximation  . 
the  most  valuable  suggestions  may  be  extracted.  The 
doings  of  the  past,  but  analogous  or  parallel  community, 
will  be  to  us  prophetic. 

Hereafter  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  studies  of  the  American  statesman  to  determine 
in  the  Old  World  the  counterparts  of  proposed  geo- 
graphical localities  in  the  Kew.  His  expectations  will 
be  guided  by  their  history,  and  in  this  manner  will  his- 
tory most  truly  discharge  its  proper  function,  and  be  phi- 
losophy teaching  by  example. 

Some  general  resemblances  have  been  traced  by  writers 
on  meteorology  between  certain  localities  in 
m  aieHSTandoil  North  Amcrica  and  others  m  the  Old  World. 
Thus  the  Atlantic  region  in  many  important 
respects  corresponds  to  China,  the  Grulf  of  California  to 
the  Red  Sea,  Sonora  to  Persia,  the  Great  Basin  to  the 
basin  of  the  Caspian,  the  Sandy  Desert  to  Arabia,  !New 
Mexico  to  Palestine,  British  America  on  the  north  to  the 
plains  of  Siberia  and  European  Russia,  the  Prairie  region 
to  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia. 
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On  the  otiier  hand,  there  are  very  important  differences 
between  the  west  coast  of  America  and  the  west  coast  of 
Europe.  The  Gulf  Stream,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  carries 
with  it  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  raising  the  tempera^ 
ture  and  giving  humidity  to  all  Western  Europe.  But 
off  the  California  coast  is  a  great  hody  of  cold  water, 
which  keeps  the  tempei'ature  down.  On  the  Pacific, 
therefore,  Norway,  England,  and  Spain  are  represented 
on  a  naiTow  strip,  but  there  is  nothing  that  answers  to 
Fi'ance. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  such  general  resemblances  that 
a  basis  is  to  be  obtained ;  for  political  reasoning,  we  must 
follow  the  surer  guide  of  isothermal  zones.  Imperfect  as 
our  knowledge  of  them  is,  it  nevertheless  will  yield  us 
very  valuable  indications. 

Let  it  be  proposed,  for  example,  to  inquire  what  will 
be  the  probable  character  of  a  European  population 
placed  on  the  Atlantic  border,  and  destined  to  develop 
itself  westwardly  along  a  special  climate-zone  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  July  isothermal  line  of  77°,  and  on 
the  south  by  that  of  84°. 

First  we  shall  have  to  ascertain  in  what  part  of  the 

Old  World  the  same  isothermal  zone  occurs ; 

isothenntti  zniie  of  then  we  shall  have  to  learn  from  history  the 

Oie  Southern  Statee.  •^ 

character  and  acts  of  the  nations  who  have 
inhabited  that  zone. 

In  such  an  investigation  we  are  guided  by  the  summer 
isothermals  rather  than  the  winter,  because,  as  has  been 
shown  in  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  production 
of  artificial  climates  by  civilized  man,  it  is  much  easier  to 
raise  the  winter  temperature  than  to  diminish  the  sum- 
mer. Practically,  man  is  compelled  to  submit  unresist- 
ingly to  the  summer  heat. 

The  problem  I  have  here  presented  for  consideration 
I.— H 
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Us  tact  iu  the  Old  ^^'^  reality  that  oftlie  Southern  States.  At 
World.  Qj^gg  ij.  jg  ^Q  Yie  remarked,  from  an  inspection 

of  the  map,  page  112,  that  their  siimmer  climate  zone  does 
not  occur  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  follows  the 
Mediterranean  edge  of  the  African  coast  through  regions 
made  memorable  in  ancient  history  by  the  great  capitals, 
Carthage  and  Alexandria.  Entering  Asia,  it  passes 
through  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  PalmjTa  on  its  northern 
verge.  It  crosses  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  enveloping 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  makes  its  way  through  Cen- 
tral Persia,  Ispahan  being  about  its  midst.  Eastward, 
beyond  Afghanistan,  it  encounters  the  Himalaya  Mount- 
ains. 

No  climate  zone  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  produced 
charactar  of  ita  gT^atei  mcu,  or  more  profoundly  affected  the 
popuiHtion.  course  of  human  affairs.  Among  soldiei-s,  it 
has  Hannibal ;  among  philosophers,  Euclid ;  among  as- 
tronomers, Ptolemy.  Persia  is  a  land  of  poets.  Jerusa- 
lem, the  holiest  of  cities,  is  the  cradle  of  religion.  Car- 
th^e  disputed  with  Rome  the  empire  of  the  world.  If 
there  be  a  geographical  band,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  completely  delivered  down  their  annals  to  succeed- 
ing generations,  a  band  that  deserves  the  title  of  the  His- 
torical, this  is  it. 

So  vast  is  the  mass  of  illustration  afforded  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  consider  all  this  zone. 
North'AAiciinpor-  I  shall,  therefore,  select  the  portion  neai-est 
to  us~-the  south  Mediterranean  coast — limit- 
ing my  remarks  to  the  most  westerly  portion  of  it. 

Into  this  strip  of  land,  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  above,  by  the  desert  of  Sahara  below,  and  backed  by 
that  classic  range  of  mountains,  the  Atlas — a  land  of 
vines,  maize,  melons,  oranges,  lemons,  and  palms  — at  dif- 
ferent periods  different  races  of  men  have  been  intro- 
duced.    In  its  earlier  and  more  glorious  days  it  received 
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emigrants  from  Asia — the  Carthaginians.  It  lias  been 
lield  in  subjection  by  Romans,  Goths,  Vandals,  Byzan- 
tines, Saracena 

If  we  inquire  whether  in  such  an  enervating  climate 
the  lassitude  of  summer,  by  inducing  an  in- 
^"es  i^Ssior-  disposition  for  active  life,  destroys  all  incli- 
nation or  genius  for  war,  we  shall  quickly 
find  an  emphatic  answer.  The  Roman  generals  could  not 
conceal  their  astonishment  at  the  surprising  military  re- 
sources of  Carthage.  On  one  occasion  it  surrendered  to 
them  200,000  complete  suits  of  armor,  2000  catapults  and 
otiher  engines  of  war.  It  maintained  fleets  of  2000  war 
ships  and  3000  transports ;  it  could  bring  into  the  field 
armies  of  300,000  men.  It  made  repeated  invasions  of 
Sicily,  and  held  Spain  in  subjection.  From  that  countiy 
it  drew  great  supplies  of  silver,  and  mercenaries  to  recruit 
its  forces.  Though  the  sword  and  fire  might  be  passed 
over  North  Africa  in  complete  and  ruinous  subjugation, 
its  Roman  conquerors  were  amazed  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  could  be  rearmed.  Driven  to  extremity,  the 
men  made  weapons  out  of  domestic  implements;  the 
women  cut  off  their  long  hair  for  bow-strings.  Its  mil- 
itary virtues  were  seen  at  the  final  stoiining  of  Carthage, 
which  was  literally  conquered  street  by  street  and  house 
by  house. 

The  testimony  to  its  military  prowess  borne  by  the 
Romans  is  repeated  by  the  Byzantines.  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  Belisarins,  it  is  declared  that  five  millions  of  its 
inhabitants  perished.  That  testimony  could,  in  our  own 
times,  be  sustained  by  the  French.  After  more  than  thir- 
ty years,  the  conquest  of  Algeria  is  not  finished. 

Then  it  matters  not  whether  a  Syrian,  a  Roman,  a  Goth, 
or  an  Arab  be  put  on  that  zone,  he  will  not  be  enervated 
by  it,  nor  will  his  militaiy  virtues  decline. 

Nay,  more,  even  the  women  will  rival,  perhaps  exceed 
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racterofita    '^  patriotism,  tLe  men.     They  come  to  ma- 
women.  turity  at  an  earlier  age  than  their  sisters 

who  inhabit  a  colder  climate.  Their  passions  rise  higher 
than  love.  When  Asdmbal,  in  the  extremity  of  despair, 
submitted  to  the  Romans,  his  "wife  appeared  on  the  roof 
of  the  bnming  temple  of  Esculapius,  and,  upbraiding  him 
with  "bitter  taunts  for  his  surrender,  threw  herself  head- 
long into  the  flames.  It  was  in  this  zone,  though  far  in 
the  east,  that  Zenobia,  the  Palmyrean  queen,  resisted  the 
Emperor  Aurelian ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
jeweled  dromedary  of  that  dart-eyed  fleeing  beauty  was 
overtaken  by  the  light-horse  of  Kome — in  this,  her  ex- 
emplar Cleopatra,  the  Egyptian  daughter  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  was  bitten  by  an  asp,  brought  to  her  in  a 
basket  of  flowers,  to  escape  being  led  in  the  triumph  of 
her  conqueror. 

Among  races  of  such  a  hot  temperament  wai'  assumes 
its  most  pitiless  aspect.  In  the  conflict  between  the  Car- 
thaginians and  their  mercenary  or  slave  troops,  so  dread- 
ful were  the  cruelties  committed  that  foreign  nations  were 
appalled.  The  Greeks  gave  it  an  immortality  of  infamy 
itsbebaviortopris-  ^J  denouncing  it  as  "The  Inexpiable  War." 
onereofwar.  Piisouers  taken  on  the  field  were  put  to 
death.  Some  were  crucified ;  others  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts ;  in  one  day  40,000  captives  were  massacred  in 
cold  blood.  The  lapse  of  ages  does  not  modify  the  cli- 
mate-engendered passions  of  man.  In  that  country,  and 
in  our  own  time,  French  officers,  exasperated  to  retalia- 
tion, have  suffocated  their  fugitive  enemy  by  fires  at  the 
]nouths  of  caves. 

But,  turning  away  &om  these  darker  chai'acteristics, 
and  confessing  that  the  history  of  this  zone 
st/'the"Bac^e§Jieaa  indicfttos  a  defective  appreciation  of  that  no- 
ble sentiment,  the  saeredness  of  human  life, 
if  we  proceed  to  inquire  what  has  been  its  influence  on 
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the  intellectual  faculties,  we  shall  have  a  more  acceptable 
and  gratifying  task.  Modern  Europe  is  under  the  deep- 
est obligation  to  it.  Our  form  of  Christianity  came  not 
from  Constantinople,  not  from  Asia  Minor,  not  even  from 
Eome.  We  owe  it  to  African  ecclesiastics,  to  Athanasius 
the  Alexandrian,  and  Augiistine  the  Carthaginian. 

When,  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  the  Korth 
Its  iuteiiectufd  at-  African  shore,  polygamy  had  done  its  work, 
laiBmenia.  ^^^^  ^j^g  hybrid  mistuTe  of  Roman,  Goth,  and 

Vandal  had  been  so  thoroughly  extinguished  by  amalga- 
mation with  the  Saracen  that,  as  the  emir  of  the  province 
informed  the  khalif,  the  tribute  had  ceased,  since  all  the 
children  were  speaking  the  Arabic  tongue,  a  new  ethni- 
cal element  had  been  introduced.  Three  or  four  centu- 
ries brought  that  new  people  into  harmony  with  surround- 
ing nature,  and  manifested  the  influence  of  this  zone  on 
the  intellectual  powers.  Through  a  line  of  academies 
and  colleges  reaching  from  Bagdad  to  Spain,  Physical 
Science  and  Industrial  Art  were  conveyed  to  Europe  from 
the  East  The  country  was  a  pathway  of  learning.  Great 
writers  on  Theology,  Law,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and 
all  the  highest  branches  of  human  knowledge  abounded. 
In  my  History  of  th^  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe 
I  have  considered  these  facts  in  detail.  There  were  prob- 
lems solved  by  these  Africans  in  the  twelfth  century  for 
which  Europe  was  not  ready  until  five  hundred  years 
later.  As  an  illustration,  I  have  reviewed  the  optical 
works  of  Alhazen,  who  explained  the  true  theory  of  vis- 
ion, determined  the  use  of  the  retina,  the  nature  of  sin- 
gle sight  with  two  eyes.  He  traced  the  course  of  a  ray 
of  light  through  the  air ;  pointed  out  and  explained  the 
operation  of  astronomical  refraction ;  ascertained  the 
cause  of  the  twilight,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the  hori- 
zontal sun  and  moon.  He  determined  that  the  atmos- 
phere must  have  a  limit,  and  assigned  for  its  height  58i^ 
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miles— an  estimate  very  near  the  truth.  In  Alhazen's 
time  there  was  not  a  man  in  all  Christendom  who  could 
read  with  nnderstanding  these  things. 

Then  there  is  nothing  in  this  zone  incompatible  with 
an  exercise  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers;  on  the 
contrary,  when  opportunity  favors,  much  may  be  done. 
Undoubtedly  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Tyrian  emi- 
grants in  the  old  days,  and  the  Arabian  conquerors  of  a 
later  time,  came  into  harmony  with  this  climate,  was  due 
to  the  trifling  variation  they  had  to  encounter — the  foi'- 
mer  were  denizens  of  the  same  zone,  the  latter  came  from 
one  only  a  little  distance  to  the  south. 

But  in  the  present  condition  of  that  country,  so  highly 
favored  by  Nature,  there  is  an  ominous  wai-ning. 

Though  Carthage  had  a  negro  slave-trade,  it  never 
amounted  to  much.  Those  Africana  were 
disposed  of  in  Europe  rather  as  objects  of 
cunosity  than  for  the  services  they  could  render.  The 
Roman  war  system  and  slave  system  provided  for  labor 
in  another  way.  For  many  centuries  North  Africa  re- 
ceived its  supply  of  immigrants  from  Europe,  at  first  vol- 
untarily, but  eventually  under  the  form  of  a  slave-trade. 
In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  so  much  scandal  had  arisen 
from  this  commerce  that  he  was  constrained  to  interfere. 
When  the  Italian  dutes  accused  Pope  Adrian  of  selling 
his  vassals  as  slaves  to  the  Saracens,  Charlemagne  had 
the  matter  investigated,  and,  finding  that  transactions  of 
the  kind  had  occurred  in  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia,  he 
ever  after  withdrew  his  countenance  from  that  pope.  At 
that  time  a  very  extensive  child  slave-trade  was  carried 
on  with  the  Saracens  through  the  medium  of  Jewish 
traders.  Ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  barons,  sold  the  chil- 
dren of  their  serfs. 

As'  Europe  advanced  in  intelligence  this  supply  ceased 
as  a  matter  of  peaceable  merchandise,  but  the  Barbaiy 
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corsairs  continiied  to  satisfy  tlie  demand  by  the  captures 
they  made  at  sea.  The  advancing  maritime  power  of 
Europe  eventually,  however,  closed  that  source.  As  long 
as  this  forced  immigration  lasted,  the  resulting  contami- 
nation was  insignificant;  but,  as  the  labor-necessities  of 
the  country  were  imperative,  the  African  slave-trade  was 
reopened,  and  negroes  were  brought  from  Guinea^  The 
Negro  eiovery  la  history  of  Morocco  shouM  be  studied  by  all 
Morocco.  ^1^^  ^^j^g  ^^  interest  in  the  future  of  our 

Southern  States :  it  shows  well  the  progress  of  such  af- 
fairs. The  higher  classes  led  a  life  of  Sybarite  gratifica- 
tion. In  the  Nile  garden  of  the  emperor  luxury  was  car- 
ried to  its  last  extreme.  The  tables  were  spread  with 
leostly  delicacies;  in  the  harems  the  mattresses  were 
stuffed  with  roses.  The  menial  offices  of  the  community 
demanded  a  slave  supply.  Negroes  from  the  interior 
were  at  first  introduced  as  laborers,  but  soon  contending 
competitors  for  sovereign  power  found  it  to  their  interest 
to  employ  them  as  troops.  Experience  showed  that  they 
made  effective  soldiera  Docile  until  they  had  learned 
their  strength,  they  became  at  last  mutinous  in  their  de- 
mands for  plenty  of  pay  and  plunder.  They  gained  pow- 
er in  the  government.  Whole  colonies  of  them  were  now 
introduced ;  towns  were  built  for  them,  lands  assigned. 
They  readily  adopted  the  Mohammedan  faith.  A  mortal 
adulteration  set  in  through  concubinage  with  the  negro 
women. 

I  may  quote  the  following  sentence  from  my  work  on 
_  the  Future  Civil  Policy  of  America :  "  It  is 

not  consistent  with  the  prosperity  of  a  na- 
tion to  permit  heterogeneous  mixtures  of 
races  that  ai'e  physiologically  far  apart.  Their  inferior 
product  becomes  a  dead  weight  on  the  body  politic.  If 
Italy  was  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  extinction  of  the 
true  Roman  race  a  scene  of  anarchy,  its  hybrid  inhabit- 
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ants  "being  unable  to  raise  it  from  its  degradation,  how 
indescribably  deplorable  must  tbe  condition  be  when 
there  has  been  a  mortal  adulteration  with  African  blood." 

When  thus  we  see,  in  zones  so  favored  by  Nature  m  is 
this  North  African,  a  debased  population,  we  may  sus- 
pect a  contamination  with  vile  blood,  or  a  forced  depres- 
sion through  the  tyranny  of  a  military  power. 

From  history,  therefore,  we  learn  that  the  climate-zone 
BnmmarFofitseo-  ^^  proposcd  for  Consideration — a  zone  em- 
dsi  condition.  tjraciug  our  Southern  States — is  congenial  to 
the  development  of  very  high  qualities  in  man.  The  an- 
nals of  various  races  who  have  been  brought  upon  it  dur- 
ing more  than  twenty-five  hundred  years  confirm  that 
conclusion.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  the  grandest  mili- 
tary achievements — of  the  noblest  intellectual  attain- 
menta  When  they  are  under  no  excitement,  its  inhabit- 
ants listlessly  submit  to  the  heat,  declining  whatever  ex- 
ertions they  can  avoid,  doing  nothing  for  themselves  that 
may  be  done  for  them  by  another.  Hence  it  has  ever 
been  a  zone  of  forced  labor.  Society  upon  it  tends  spon- 
taneously to  decomposition  into  a  grade  that  seehs  to 
command,  and  a  grade  that  is  compelled  to  obey.  In  the 
higher  caste,  under  a  deceptive  listlessness,  violent  emo- 
tions are  concealed;  an  imperious  spirit  is  engendered 
that  brooks  no  control,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  mastery.  In  one  respect  particularly  does  this  zone, 
however,  show  inferiority — in  the  artistic  perception  of 
the  beautiful.  AU  along  its  track,  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  are  to  be  seen 
grand  architectural  remains — some  like  the  Egyptian  Pyr- 
amids— eternal  ruins.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  na- 
tions of  a  colder  clime  to  excel  in  seulptm'e  and  painting. 
Not  in  Egypt  or  Palmyra — not  in  Carthage,  or  Tyre,  or 
Assyria,  but  in  Greece  and  Italy,  could  the  chisel  and  the 
pencil  express  by  their  work  living  men.     The  zone  we 
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have  considered  appreciates  with  justice  the  good  and 
the  true,  but  not  the  beautiful. 

To  the  foregoing  illustration,  drawn  from  the  zone  of 
the  Southern  Atlantic  States  in  its  coui'se  across  the  Old 
World,  I  may,  perhaps,  profitably  add  some  remarks  re- 
specting the  distribution  of  the  negro  race. 

To  what  cause  shall  we  impute  the  natural  absence  of 
csneeoftLeab-  the  negTo  ou  thia  Continent  ?  If  he  be  only 
o™  ne^MB^iT"  a  modified  man— modified  in  the  hottest  of 
Amencn.  ^-jj  cHmates— -why  is  he  not  met  with  indig- 

enously in  America  ? 

The  principles  I  have  been  explaining  give  us  at  once 
a  singular  and  a  satisfactory  answer. 

If  we  leave  the  Afiican  Mediterranean  shore,  and  ad- 
vance to  the  south,  we  pass  through  bands  of  population 
sensibly  becoming  darker,  save  when  a  disturbance  arises 
by  reason  of  the  topographical  elevation.  On  the  north 
of  th^  equator,  the  negro  land  is  not  reached  until  we  are 
within  25°  of  latitude.  The  true  negro  occupies  a  zone 
crossing  through  the  continent  west  and  east.  The 
Track  or  tho  Warmth  equator,  which,  however,  does  not  co- 
warmtii  eqiiatnr.  jjuji^g  ^ith  the  geograpMcal  equator,  marks 
out  his  maximum  development.  The  warmth  equator,  as 
seen  on  map,  page  112,  enters  Africa  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea;  then,  rising  to  about  15°,  it  crosses  the 
continent,  escaping  from  its  eastern  promontory  at  Cape 
Guardafui;  it  intersects  the  most  southerly  portions  of 
Hindostan ;  then,  crossing  the  earth's  equator,  it  passes 
through  the  midst  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and,  re- 
turning through  America,  traverses  our  continent  at  its 
narrowest  point,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Examining  the  zone  marked  out  by  this  line,  and  des- 
ignated as  negro  land,  it  will  be  found  that  the  negro 
characteristics  of  its  inhabitants  are  not  in  all  parts  devel- 
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opod  in  equal  intensity.     Tlie  maximum  is  in  the  Guinea 

countries ;  and  tHence,  across  the  continent 
Mteristics  of  the     to  thc  cast,  the  ptj siognomj  improvcs.     The 

negro  characteristics  are  intense  blackness 
of  the  sltin,  woolly  hair,  thick  lips,  gaping  nostrils,  and 
a  receding  skull.  But  the  negro  aspect  is  not  limited 
to  the  African  continent;  it  is  continued  through  the 

Indian  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  and 
triSnoWene-  Bouth  of  the  equator  of  warmth,  in  a  zone 

of  several  degrees.  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Cele- 
bes, New  Guinea,  and  part  of  Australia,  lie  in  this  zone. 
In  these  various  countries  one  or  more  of  the  character- 
istics above  mentioned  predominate.  Of  some  of  their 
people  the  hair  is  not  woolly ;  of  some,  the  lips  are  thin 
and  the  nose  projecting ;  of  some,  the  form  of  the  skull  in- 
dicates a  great  superiority  over  the  West  African  tribes ; 
but,  whatever  these  modifications  may  be,  the  black  races 
of  the  Pacific  present,  in  their  general  appearance,  so  strik- 
ing a  negro  aspect,  that  they  have  by  ail  travelers  J)een 
classed  with  that  tribe.  Of  one  of  these  nations,  Dam- 
pier,  the  early  navigator,  speaks  as  "shock  curl-pated 
New-Guinea  negroes." 
The  recession  of  the  Mediteri'anean  Sea  from  the  desert 

of  Sahara,  and  its  contraction  within  its  pres- 
stonoftheM^^  cut  boundaries,  had  doubtless  much  to  do 

with  the  possibility  of  negi-o  life.  It  at  the 
same  time  curtailed  the  glaciers  of  Europe,  raising  by 
many  degrees  the  temperature  of  that  continent,  and  ren- 
dered more  intense  the  mean  heat  of  the  interior  of  Af 
rica.  That  continent  has  experienced  changes  of  level  of 
a  character  analogous  to  those  described  in  Chapter  II, 
as  occuning  in  America.  The  date  of  these  movements 
is  recent,  geologically  speaking,  though  long  anterior  to 
the  appearance  of  man.  Had  the  Mediterranean  retain- 
ed its  old  boundaries,  the  negro  type  of  man  would  have 
never  been  brought  into  existence. 
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Now,  if  we  ol>serve  tte  position  of  the  warmth  equator 

in  America,  it  crosses  our  continent  near  the 

wMmth  equator  in  Istbmus  of  Panama,  where  the  land  is  not 

more  than  fifty-one  miles  wide ;  but  its  range 

through  Central  Africa  is  more  than  4000  miles. 

The  great  Arabian  and  Jewish  physicians  of  the  Mid- 
V  .  ^  die  Ages,  who,  from  their  residence,  were 
theuBgro.  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  African  tnbea, 

and  who,  rejectiog  the  suggestion  of  Herodotus  that  men 
were  created  at  different  times,  received  it  as  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  all  human  beings  were  descended  from 
one  original  pair.  They  imputed  varieties  of  complexion 
altogether  to  climate,  and  affirmed  that  the  white  man, 
exposed  in  Aft-ica  for  five  or  six  hundi'ed  years,  would 
assume  the  negro  aspect.  They  held  that  the  converse 
change  from  blackness  to  paleness  occurred  very  much 
more  slowly.  In  my  worlt  on  Physiology  I  have  shown 
how  darkness  of  complexion  is  connected  with  the  action 
of  the  liver,  and  that  the  secretion  of  black  pigment  into 
the  cells  of  the  skin  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  a 
high  temperature  and  moisture.  The  conditions  for  the 
production  of  the  negro  did  not  exist  in  America.  There 
was  no  topographical  expansion  sufficient  at  Panama. 
The  construction  of  Central  America  is  the  converse  of 
that  of  Central  Africa ;  the  Caribbean  and  Mexican  Seas 
replace  the  sands  of  Sahara  and  the  pestilential  ever- 
glades of  Soudan.  In  Africa  the  winter  isothermal  line 
Limits  of  ncCToiife  ^^  ^^°  ToaAiB  out  the  true  boundary  of  negro 
111  America.  jjfg^     jj^  ^jjierica  that  line  skirts  the  south- 

em  edge  of  the  Ghilf  States.  It  is  plain,  then,  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  artificial  climate  created  by  civilization,  the 
negro  would  be  an  exotic  in  all  the  domain  of  the  repub- 
lic except  in  the  southern  verge  of  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
and  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida, 
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I  might  contimie  these  illustrations  of  the  control  of 
climate  over  the  complexion,  constitution,  hahits,  and 
thoughts  of  man,  and  of  the  prophetic  indications  we 
may  gather  from  a  conjoint  study  of  nature  and  history, 
but  one  example  more  must  sufBee. 

What  is  the  reason  that  in  the  earth's  southern  hemi- 
sphere no  great  man  has  ever  yet  appeared  ? 

The  January  isothermal  line  of  41°,  seen  on  map,  page 
112,  passing  through  what  are  known  in 
theeontbembSi-  America  as  the  Border  States,  leaves  our 
coast  near  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
In  its  path  across  the  Atlantic  it  is  pushed  upward  hy 
the  Gulf  Stream  through  nearly  thirty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. Gaining  the  British  Islands,  it  descends  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  separating  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
portions  of  Ireland  from  one  another.  As  it  pursues 
Tratk  of  the  winter  ^'^^  '^^J  through  EuTopc,  it  has  on  one  side 
line  of  a".  Spain,  Southern  France,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Ita- 

ly, Greece;  on  the  other, Scotland, England,  Northeastern 
France,Belgium,Holland,  Switzerland,  Germany.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  concerned,  it  sep- 
arates the  countries  of  intellectual  activity  from  those  of 
intellectual  repose.  Leaving  Europe  at  Constantinople, 
it  passes  through  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  in  the  far  East 
bisects  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  may  therefore  be  regard- 
ed as  the  axis  of  a  zone  a  few  degrees  wids,  upon  which, 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  all  great  men  have  appeared. 

Instructed  by  that  remark,  if  we  now  turn  to  the  south- 
...     ern  hemfephere,  on  the  same  map,  we  can  not 

It  1b  a  BCa-hne  In  Sr  '  -i  ? 

tie  South.  £^5j  being  impressively  struck  with  the  fact 

that  the  January  isothermal  of  41°  is  altogether  a  sea-line. 
It  touches  the  land  at  no  point. 

The  greater  land  surface  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
gives  to  it  the  greater  heat.  It  carries  the  warmth  equar 
tor  north  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  and  completely  dis- 
turbs the  geographical  order  of  climates. 
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That  greater  land  expansion  lias  been  one  of  the  de- 
Effect  of  the  Breater  termining  conditions  of  civilization.  It  is 
tt^^n^hTroT™"  only  when  natural  cirenmstances  favor  that 
iBphers.  ^^^  ^^^  j,jgg  above  the  sava,ge  state.   So  long 

as  he  is  oppressed  vs^ith  the  cares  of  life,  and  has  to  main- 
tain a  comba;t  with  the  austerities  of  a  winter  climate,  or 
is  compelled  to  yield  unresistingly  to  the  fervor  of  trop- 
ical heats,  his  life  is  necessarily  animal,  not  intellectual. 
He  differs  in  these  particulai's  in  no  respect  from  the 
plants  of  which  we  have  spoken  on  a  former  page  (88). 
As  with  them,  his  zone  of  best  development  has  a  hot 
and  cold  side,  beyond  neither  of  which  can  he  transgress 
with  impunity. 

Though  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere has  ever  yet  produced  a  man  who 
reiiSiisnKrstli  has  left  his  impress  on  the  human  race,  or 
permanently  affected  its  history,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  germs  of  civilization  had  taken  deep 
foot  in  Peru.  Local  circumstances,  in  many  respects  like 
those  that  produced  the  same  result  in  ancient  Egypt, 
were  here  undoubtedly  the  auspicious  agents:  among 
them  may  particularly  be  mentioned  the  rainless  con- 
dition of  an  important  portion  of  both  countries.  As  I 
have  shown  in  my  work  on  the  Intellectual  Development 
of  Europe,  that  rainless  condition  indirectly  induced  cer- 
tainty in  agriculture,  thereby  giving  to  man  a  remission 
from  the  cares  of  the  future,  an  opportunity  of  turning 
from  the  low  gratification  of  animal  instincts  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind. 
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OF  THE  AMERICAN  TOPULATION— COLONIZATION 
AND  DIFFUSION  WESTWARD. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

OOLOirrZATIOH'   BY   SPAIN   ABD   PBAWCE. 


Spanish  colonization,  so  far  as  the  tepnblie  U  concerned,  was  only  of  minor  and  in- 
direct inflaence.  It  was  chiefly  felt  through  a  distnrbauce  in  the  value  of  Che 
precious  netais,  and  the  consequent  promotion  of  commercial  and  maritime  en- 
terprise. Through  the  diminution  it  occasioned  in  Indian  life,  and  tbe  demand 
it  made  for  a  gi-eater  labor  supply,  it  led  to  the  eslablishmoat  of  the  Afncan  slave- 

French  colonisation  failed  both  in  its  industrial  and  religious  aspects.  Its  chief  re- 
sults were  the  geographical  exploration  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  Val- 
leys. It  made  no  impression  on  the  character  of  Indian  life,  which  was  based  on 
the  state-rights  principle.     It  mei^d  eventually  in  English  colonization. 

In  the  Introductory  Chapter  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  scientific  treatment  of  historical  problems  requires  the 
consideration  of  two  things — Nature  and  Man. 

On  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  completed  what,  per- 
haps, is  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  on  the  first  of 
these  topics,  and  now,  turning  to  the  second,  am  brought 
more  particularly  to  the  special  portion  of  my  work. 

In  this  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  on  the  details  of 
American  history,  but  only  to  contemplate  its  most  ex- 
pressive features,  making  such  a  selection  of  well-known 
facts  as  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing a  true  and  striking  representation  of  American  life. 

OF   THE   COLONIAL,  OR  PREPARATORY  PERIOD   IN   AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 

The  colonization  of  North  America  may  be  considered 
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as  liaving  teen  conducted  by  three  western.  Enropean 
nations,  Spain,  France,  England,  For  though 
figieiid,  coioniiB  others,  such  as  Sweden,  by  its  settlements  on 
the  Delaware,  and  Holland,  by  its  establish- 
ments in  New  York,  participated  in  the  movement,  the 
share  taken  by  them  was  so  subordinate  as  scarcely  to 
influence  the  result.  Portugal,  p'artly  by  accident  and 
partly  through  ecclesiastical  discipline,  was  excluded  from 
these  adventures — by  accident,  because  she  gained  rights 
in  South  America  through  the  discovery  of  Brazil  by  her 
navigator  Cabral,  who,  in  an  attempt  to  double  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  had  been  brought  by  storms  upon,  that 
coast  eight  years  after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus ;  by 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  bull 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (1493),  the  then  line  of  no  mag- 
netic variation  was  established  as  a  geographical  bound- 
ary between  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  latter  coimtry 
satisfied  her  enterprise  by  doubling  the  South  African 
Cape  to  seek  the  wealth  of  India. 

The  development  of  ocean  navigation  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  coast  navigation  destroyed  the  com- 
nJ\eatilu%^^  mercial  system  of  Europe,  and  transferred 
mercantile  activity  from  Upper  Italy  to  those 
nations  that  have  a  front  upon  the  Atlantic.  This  epoch 
is  also  distinguished  by  the  important  circumstance  that 
commerce  displaced  ecclesiasticism  as  the  chief  civilizing 
agent. 

But  if  in  this  manner  the  voyage  of  Columbus^ — by 
opening  the  ocean- — acted  as  a  cause,  it  was  itself  the  con- 
sequence of  a  gradual  progress  of  ideas  incident  to  the 
general  intellectual  development  of  Europe. 

In  the  colonization  of  America  Italy  took  no  part, 
though  the  discoverer  of" the  continent  was  a  Genoese  by 
birth.  The  lines  of  trade  and  commercial  d^pfits,  estab- 
lished for  centuries  by  her  merchant  princes,  were  in  an 
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Beciineofthocom-  easterly  direction.  She  found  it  i 
mcrceofitajj.  ^^  suiTciider  them,  and  never  made  any  at- 
tempt to  accommodate  herself  to  the  great  mercantile  rev- 
olution transpiring. 

Our  subject,  therefore,  now  presents  three  topics  for 
consideration :  let.  The  action  of  the  Spaniards  on  the 
South ;  2d.  The  eettlelnent  of  the  French  at  the  North, 
and  their  movements  in  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  3d.  The 
colbnization  of  the  Atlantic  coast  "by  the  English.  Though 
the  last  proved  to  be  the  most  important  by  nearly  elim- 
inating both  the  others,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to 
give  attention  to  them. 

FiEST.  Of  ilie  settlement  and  influmoe  of  the  Spaniards 
at  the  South. 

Columbus  died  in  the  belief  that  the  lands  he  had  dis- 
covered were  a  part  of  Asia.  Many  years  elapsed  before 
their  true  geographical  relation  was  determined,  and  the 
vast  distance  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  appreciated.  Mean- 
time there  were  incessant  attempts  to  find  a  break 
.through  the  rocty  range  that  chains  North  and  South 
America  to  one  another,  to  discover  some  strait  or  some 
river  through  which  a  passage  might  be 
SDa^nr^'iDthe^  made  into  the  Great  South  Sea»  That  sea 
had  been  discovered  by  Balboa.  Wading  in 
it  up  to  his  knees,  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
Spanish  flag  in  the  other,  he  had  claimed  it  for  Castile. 
These  attempts  eventually  furnished  a  knowledge  of  the 
coast-line  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  of  the  beautiftil  isl- 
ands it  incloses. 

Persisting  until  they  gained  their  object,  the  Spaniards 
Attem  taotihe  ^*  Icugth,  Under  Magellan,  in  that  greatest 
gFithwX™!^^  of  all  voyages,  the  first  circumnavigation  of 
aage  toABia.  ^-^^  earth,  fouud  a  passage  to  Asia  through 
the  strait  that  still  bears  his  name.  Emulating  this  splen- 
did example,  the  English,  less  fortunate,  under  Cabot, 
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HucUoD,  Froliiaher,  and  other  navigators,  fruitlessly  tried 
to  force  their  ships  through  the  arctic  ice.  A  sea-way  to 
India  was  hoped  for  in  spite  of  all  disappointments.  En- 
couragement was  found  in  even  the  most  trifling  inci- 
dents. Thus,  when  the  little  Chickahominy,  that  de- 
scends through  its  swampy  lied  to  James  Eiver  from  the 
northwest— the  Chickahominy  destined  for  a  blood-stain- 
ed future — was  first  discovered  by  Virginian  adventurers, 
it  was  held  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  the  long-sought  mys- 
terious passage. 

The  Mexican  archipelago,  with  its  emerald  shores  and 
palmy  isles,  traversed  and  ransacked  in  every  direction, 
Spain,  from  her  central  position  in  Cuba,  commenced  an 
exploration  and  attempted  a  colonization  of  Florida,  dis- 
covered by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1512.    This 

IiiEcovery  of  the  ,  ,".-,.  .  ,, 

peitiuraia  of  Fior-  peniusula,  nvaling  jn  appearance  the  en- 
chanting islands  of  the  Gulf,  presents  a  shore 
chiefly  composed  of  coral  sand.  Deceived  by  its  insidi- 
ous beauty,  and  ignorant  of  the  pestiferous  miasms  en- 
gendered in  its  gloomy  everglades,  the  first-comers  spread 
abroad  a  rumor  of  its  wonderful  salubrity.  They  affirm- 
ed that  they  had  conversed  with  savages  who  had  al- 
ready lived  many  centuries.  A  legend  was  fl.oating 
among  the  Caribbee  Indians  that  in  this  fairy  land  there 
was  a  fountain,  of  which  whoever  tasted,  his  youth  was 
forthwith  renewed. 

Eomance,  therefore,  led  to  the  first  Spanish  attempt  at 
colonization  of  the  main  land.  The  unsuccessful  settle- 
ment of  Ponce  de  Leon  was  succeeded  by  the  exploring 
expedition  of  Narvaez.  But  legends  of  the  elixir  of  life, 
the  waters  of  oblivion,  the  land  of  immortality,  were  soon 
followed  by  realities  of  crime.  As  early  as  1530  the 
Spaniards  made  voyages  to  the  coast  of  South  Carolina 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing  Indians  for  slaves. 

Slave  ezpeaitionH  r       ir  n 

of  the  siinniiinis.     'j^jg^j.  atrocious  proceediugs  in  the  islands 
I.— I 
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were  already  exterminating  the  native  population.  The 
expedition  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  undertaken  in  1539, 
thoughpartly  for  exploration,  was  also  partly  to  secure  a 
supply  of  slaves.  Conducted  by  men  who  had  been  in 
the  army  of  Pizarro  at  the  conc[ue8t  of  Peru,  and  who 
were  therefore  familiar  with  every  kind  of  brutality,  it 
eanied  with  it  bloodhounds  and  chains.  Without  any 
remorse,  and  as  a  warning  to  his  comrades,  the  captive 
who  resisted  or  tried  to  escape  was  killed  on  the  spot 
The  eipeditjon  of  ^^^  throwD  to  the  doga  De  Soto  traversed 
Besoiu.  Georgia,  saw  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 

explored  Ms  way  through  Alabama,  descended  to  Mobile ; 
then,  directing  his  course  to  the  northwest,  it  has  been  af- 
firmed that  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas ;  but,diaappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
finding  gold,  and  becoming  entangled  in  interminable  for- 
ests and  marshes,  he  retraced  his  steps  in  despair,  and,  dy- 
ing of  fever,  was  buried  in  the  waters  of  the  great  river. 
The  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  these  operations  on  the 
Gulf  coast  was  to  obtain  the  precious  met- 
theXnui"^eoft?Le  als.     CoIonizatioD  was  quite  a  secondary  af- 

tlistriimtiou  of  tho         ,  ,  ^  i       i         ■        i  t 

S^eS"^**'^'°    ^^^-     ^^  ^  short  time  they  had  seized  and 
conveyed  away  the  stock  previously  collect- 
ed by  Indian  curiosity  or  industry.     They  became  sat- 
isfied at  length  that  the  rich  mineral  regions  were  not  on 
the  north,  but  on  the  west  of  the  GuUj  and  commenced 
working  the  Mexican  mines.     Remorseless  exactions  of 
labor,  Tinparalleled  in  cruelty  since  the  time 
taost  the  labor       when  Kome  Carried  on  similar  operations  in 
Spain  by  slaves,  soon  created  a  demand  for 
more  men.     Every  creek  and  river,  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
Korth  Carolina,  was  haunted  by  the  slave-captains  for  a 
supply. 

Meantime  some  feeble  attempts  of  French  Huguenots 
to  establish  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Florida  led  to 
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couBter  operations  on  the  part  of  Spain.  The 
of  the  Fteuoh  In    French  gave  to  the  countries  on  the  north 

of  their  settlement  the  name  of  Carolina,  in 
honor  of  their  king,  Charles  IX.  The  Spaniards,  under 
Menendez,  who  had  collected  2500  emigrants  and  some 
African  slaves,  founded  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  in 
the  United  States.  Collisions,  provoked  partly  by  relig- 
ious animosities  and  partly  by  acts  of  piracy  committed 
by  the  French,  soon  ensued.  The  Spaniards  massacred 
their  antagonists,  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Calvinists ; 
the  French  retaliated  without  mercy.  But  it  was  found 
that  the  military  possession  of  Cuba  was  decisive  of  the 
strife,  and  in  the  end  Spain  was  left  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  country. 

Already  the  atrocious  destruction  of  Indian  life  and 

the  consequent  demand  for  human  labor  was 
the^A^™" ™«TC.  leading  Western  Europe,  into  a  great  ciime, 

the  African  slave-trade.  In  the  transactions 
on  the  Florida  coast,  just  referred  to,  the  English  slave- 
merchant,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  appears.  Menendez  himself 
had  undertaken  to  import' for  his  colony  at  St.  Augustine 
.five  hundred  African  slaves.  The  foundations  of  that 
town  were  laid  by  negro  hands. 

Spanish  colonization  of  the  domain  of  the  republic  is, 

therefore,  historically  of  very  subordinate  im- 
ene™ruie  Span-    portauce.     Politically  it  may  be  considered 

as  insignificant.  Very  different,  however,  wa.^ 
it  with  the  Spanish  subjugation  of  Mexico.  It  produced 
a  powerful  impression  on  both  worlds,  the  Old  and  the 
"New.  In  the  latter  it  destroyed  Indian  civilization,  and 
went  far  to  exterminate  Indian  life.  In  the  former  it 
profoundly  affected  the  entire  commercial  system. 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations,  shows  that  the 
value  of  silver  had  remained  stationary  for  long  previ- 
ously to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  that 
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,  from  that  time  to  tlie  bednnincr  of  the  six- 
Sthemweu''mi^n'  teenth  it  exhibited  an  extraordmary  rise. 
*"^^'  Its  purchaeing  power,  ae  measured  by  the 

price  of  wheat,  fully  doubled.  This  enhancement  con- 
tinued until  about  1570.  Several  causes  were  probably 
concerned  in  producing  it.  The  extensive  commerce  of 
Upper  Italy  with  Asiatic  countries  occasioned  an  unceas- 
ing drain.  As  far  back  as  the  times  of  the  first  CEesars 
it  had  been  recognized  that  tte  silver  of  Europe  steadily 
found  its  way  to  India.  Moreover,  the  interior  commer- 
cial activity  which  was  beginning  to  pervade  all  Europe 
required  a  large  amount  of  coin. 

But  the  same  author  shows  that  in  tlie  next  seventy 

years  (1570-1640)  a  very  important  change 

ISS?   occurred.     The  value  of  silver  declined  to 

about  one  third  or  one  fourth,  the  minimum 

being  reached  about  1636.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

this  was  due  to  the  large  supplies  furnished  by  the  North 

and  South  American  mines.     From  that  time  there  wa« 

,  .  ,^      again  witnessed  another  rise,  which  continued 

Afiecond  rise  then       O  ' 

S^E^'coimM-  w^ll  marked  throughout  the  following  cen- 
dai  actvvity.  tury.  Thesc  conclusions,  though  for  the  most 
part  deduced  from  English  history,  hold  good,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose,  for  Europe  generally. 

The  American  yield  of  silver  was  at  this  time  greater 
than  that  of  gold.     Before  the  discovery  of 
of  Bii™  r  and'gom  AmeHca  thc  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  silver 
"'^*'  was  regulated  in  the  different  mints  of  Eu- 

rope in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten  or  twelve.  Gradu- 
ally the  proportion  changed,  and  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  was  as  one  to  fifteen.  The  relative  value  of  silver 
was  therefore  decreasing.  The  annual  importations  of 
silver  into  Spain  and  Portugal  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  somewhat  over  a  million  of  pounds  weight ; 
of  gold  it  was  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  weight..    How- 
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ever,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  data  have  not  yet  been 
HnmDoidt'8  eeti-  ^"^duced  fof  the  determination  of  these  esti- 
"''the''A^*e5oau  J^^tes  with  certaiuty.  Humboldt  supposes 
"''"^^'  that  from  the  conquest  of  Mexico  in  1521 

until  1803,  the  total  value  of  the  silver  thus  produced 
waa  about  two  thqusand  millions  of  dollars,  but  this  is 
probably  an  under  estimate. 

These  oscillations  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  and 
Present  oadiia-  S^^^  ^^^^^  coutinue.  It  has  been  affirmed 
^aSe'S/^Xnd^  ^^^'^  California  and  Australia  yielded  more 
^"'''"''  gold  in  ten  years  than  all  the  rest  of  the 

world  fix)m  1492  to  1848,  that  is,  in  356  years.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  excessive  gold  production  has  been  to  change, 
in  many  countries,  the  relation  of  the  two  metala  Thus, 
in  France,  up  to  1S50,  gold  was  merchandise  and  silver 
currency ;  then  gold  became  cuiTency  and  silver  merchan- 
dise. In  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  gold  has  been  demon- 
etized. Probably  another  reversal  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  two  metals  will  shortly  occur,  when  the  great 
silver  deposits  of  the  United  States  are  vigorously  work- 
ed. The  silver  mines  of  Mexico,  which  had  given  an  an- 
nual yield  of  twenty  millions  up  to  1807,  had  increased 
their  supply  to  forty  millions  in  1856. 

Such  variations  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold  ought  to 
be  steadily  borne  in  inind  by  American  statesmen  in 
view  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
national  debt,  occasioned  by  the  civU  war,  was  contracted. 
The  purchasing  power  of  gold  is  undergoing  a  decline. 
On  the  North  American  continent  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  colonization  of  Florida,  the  centre  of 
M  Sedmi"f  co^  mineral  wealth  was  Mexico.  There,  also,  was 
■^^^  the  centre  of  population.    Through  the  plains 

of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  He  Soto 
sought  vainly  for  gold.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Indian  population  of  Mexico,  when  Cortez  invaded  it, 
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was  not  less  than  ten  millions  of  souls.  But  Mr.  Ban- 
croft estimates  that,  at  the  same  epoch,  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  region,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  did  not  exceed  180,000  souls.  These  wan- 
dering tribes,  therefore,  constituted  a  very  insignificant 
portion  of  the  Indian  life  of  the  continent,  of  which  the 
vast  expanse  might  almost  he  considered  as  an  uninhabit- 
ed solitade. 

The  Spanish  mining  operations  rapidly  exhausted  the 
iistiiBaafDidimi-  human  supplies  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
'"'"°''-  and  seriously  diminished  those  of  Mexico  it- 

self. It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
countries  could  not  be  made  to  meet  the  demand.  Such 
slave  expeditions  as  those  of  Cortereal  upon  the  coast,  or 
of  De  Soto  through  the  heart  of  the  country,  were  prac- 
tically of  no  value. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Spanish  government 
The  spaniaii  gov-  psrceivcd  that  this  wasteful  expenditure  of 
thS'S^ao'imS'^of  life  must  be  stopped ;  perhaps  its  action  was 
Indian  labor.  hastcncd  by  folding  that  the  conscience  of 
Christendom  was  shocked  at  the  horrible  atrocity  that 
had  been  perpetrated.  When  Las  Casas  accused  his 
countrymen  "  before  the  tribunal  of  the  universe"  of  hav- 
ing destroyed  fifteen  millions  of  Indians  by  their  avarice 
and  tyranny,  no  one  denied  the  charge.  Urged  thus  part- 
ly by  moral  considerations  and  partly  compelled  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  that  government  attempted  the  organization 
of  Indian  labor.  In  Mexico,  under  its  native  emperors, 
all  men  were  bom  free.  Prisoners  of  war,  convicted  crim- 
inals and  debtors,  might  become  slaves ;  but  so  mild  was 
the  system  that  the  slave  himself  might  hold  property ; 
nay,  more,  he  might  even  be  the  owner  of  slaves. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  court  of  Madrid  was  this 
(it,  and  its  consequences,  ought  to  be  attentively  studied 
by  all  interested  in  the  present  attempt  at  the  orgauiza- 
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tion  of  negro  labor  in  the  Southern  States)  : 
gJatlfl.au'aur''"  The  Indiana  were  converted  into  serfs,  and 
permanently  attached  to  the  soil.  They 
were  arranged  on  estates  (encomiendas),  and  forbidden  to 
work  for  themselves ;  their  labor  must  be  for  the  Span- 
iards (conquistadores).  For  this  each  Indian  was  enti- 
tled to  maintenance  and  wages,  amounting  to  about  twen- 
ty-five dollars  per  annum.  The  tribes  were  divided  into 
sections,  of  which  some  contained  as  many  as  one  hund- 
red families.     These  sections  were  assigned  to  Spaniards. 

Under  this  system  mining  operations  exhibited  no  de- 
velopment ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  best  veins  were  aban- 
doned. The  tendency  was  to  fall  by  degrees  into  a  shift- 
less agriculture,  carried  on  in  the  haciendas  or  farms.  In- 
dustry declined.  No  more  work  was  done  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  master  and  the  peon  were  equal- 
ly lazy.  But  such  is  the  infinence  that  the  possession  of 
slaves  exerts  on  those  who  have  once  owned  them  that 
great  difficulties  were  encountered  in  enforcing  the  reg- 
ulations. The  slave-master  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  the  pajTnent  of  labor  which  heretofore  had  cost  him 
nothing ;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  consider  his  slave 
as  a  free  or  even  freed  man ;  he  was  reluctant  to  surren- 
der his  accustomed  idea,  that  between  himself  and  his  la- 
borer there  was  no  power,  no  judge  but  Grod.  Individu- 
ally or  by  combinations,  clandestine  acts  of  injustice  were 
continually  perpetrated.  The  Indian  was  cheated  out  of 
his  wages,  and  too  often  treated  with  brutal  violence. 
The  tribunals,  under  instructions  from  Madrid^igenerally 
acted  with  impartiality,  but  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment was  thwarted. 

In  such  a  laay  life  the  conquistadores  in  all  directions 
became  extinct,  and  the  encomiendas  fell  into  confusion. 
The  viceroys  and  provincial  councils  (audiencias)  did 
what  they  could  to  protect  the  Indians,  who  were  hated 
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and  despised  by  the  Spaniards.  Even  up  to  the  time 
that  Spanish  dominion  in  Mexico  was  overthrown,  these 
sentiments  lost  none  of  their  force ;  the  Eui'opean  Span- 
iard was  determined  to  keep  both  the  Indian  and  the  Cre- 
ole in  subjection.  It  was  asserted  that  "  no  native  Amer- 
ican should  participate  in  the  government  so  long  as 
there  was  a  mule-driver  in  La  Mancha  or  a  cobbler  in 
Castile  to  represent  Spanish  ascendency." 

Second.  Of  ihe  settlement  of  the  French  at  the  Nwth, 


The  codflsh,  annually  migrating  from  the  Polar  Seas, 

swarms  in  incredible  numbers  on  the  Banks 

flshciT  in-rogs  the    of  Newfouudlaud.     It  seeks  those  shoals 

partly  for  the  sate  of  the  abundant  food 

they  furnish,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  hot  waters  of  the 

Gulf  Stream,  a  current  it  dares  not  cross. 

In  less  than  a  century  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  Banks  were  frequented  by  "Western  Europeans  in  pur- 
suit of  this  fish.  So  common  an  affair  had  an  Atlantic 
passage  become,  that  there  were  men  in  this  occupation 
who  had  made  the  voyage  forty  times. 

A  fountain  of  immortality,  and  fabulous  rivers  flowing 
through  golden  sands,  allured  Spain  to  attempt  the  colo- 
nization ofElorida.  Less  romantic  and  less  splendid,but 
far  more  important  in  its  results,  the  cod-flshery  of  !New- 
foundland  led  France  to  the  settlement  of  Canada,  and  to 
the  exploration  of  the  River  Mississippi  to  its  outlet  in 
the  Gulf  *)f  Mexico. 

Erench  missionaries  accompanied  French  mariners  in 
these  transatlantic  voyages  to  the  fishing- 
^pS'Sf^atfoiic  banks.  The  Isle  of  Sable,  a  desolate  speck 
OTnveccing  the  In-  in  the  Korth  Atlantic,  afforded  a  first  foot- 
hold to  the  new-comers.  "What  a  contrast 
between  its  wind-racked  sands   and  the  glorious  land- 
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scapes  that  liad  greeted  Spain  in  the  West  Indian  ai-chi- 


The  Catholic  authonties  at  the  French  eonrt  soon  found 
™^  „     ^  that  the  Franciscan  "brethren  who,  under  the 

The  Fceuch  gov-  ' 

Sud^w""  protection  of  Champlam,  the  governor  of 
"^*-  Canada,  had  commenced  their  labor  of  love 

in  seeking  converts  among  the  savages,  and  had  already 
in  part  explored  the  Valley  of  the  St.Iiawrence,  might  be 
advantageously  replaced  by  Jesuits.  Missionaries  of  that 
order  speedily  pushed  their  way  into  the  country  of  the 
Hiirons,  on  the  north  of  Lake  Erie,  establishing  there 
what  recommended  itself  to  Catholic  Europe  as  a  Huron 
Christendom.  Passing  thence  to  the  northwest,  they  ex- 
plored the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  was  in  1638. 
Three  years  later,  Father  Raymbault,  in  a  birch-bark  ca- 
The  jesu!tB  explore  "oe,  TeEched  Sault  St.  Mary,  eventually  losing 
the  Gveat  LakeB.  j^^g  |^£g  jj^  ^j^g  causc.  Mauy  of  hls  comrades 
were  murdered  by  the  Mohawks,  some  being  scalped  and 
tortured,  some  burned  to  death  in  a  rosin  fire,  some  scald- 
ed with  boiling  water.  As  fast  as  one  missionary  fell, 
another  stepped  into  his  place. 

More  fortunate  than  his  brethren.  Father  Allouez,  pos- 
ing by  the  Pictured  Rocks,  gained  the  west- 
pre^eto  explore  em  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  From  some  Il- 
linois Indians  who  had  wandered  to  his  mis- 
sion, he  learned  that  a  great  river  flowed  through  their 
territory  to  the  south.     They  called  it  the  Missepi. 

About  midsimimer,  1673,  Father  Marquette,  with  six 
other  Frenchmen  and  two  Indians,  carrying  their  canoes 
on  their  backs,  crossed  over  the  ridge  that  divides  the 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  that  de- 
scend into  the  Great  Valley.  Embarking  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin, they  followed  its  stream,  and  struck  the  Mississippi  at 
Praiiie  du  Chien.  Landing  from  time  to  time,  they  ex- 
plored the  eastern  edge  of  Iowa,  and  preached  the  Gospel 
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in  Illinois.  They  passed  the  confluence  of  the  Pekitano- 
n^,  known  now  by  the  less  beautiful  name  of  Missouri. 
The  country  was  full  of  buffaloes.  They  descended  past 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  traced  the  great  river  in  its 
southerly  course  for  about  eleven  hundred  miles  until 
they  reached  the  Arkansas.  This'  was  the  limit  of  their 
exploration. 

Commerce  soon  followed  in  the  track  that  had  been 
The  solve  the  Opened  by  religion.  La  Salle,  who  had  been 
clmlfouiemB-  brought  up  in  a  Jesuit  seminary,  but  who 
sieeippi.  j^^  established  himself  on  Lake  Ontario  as 

a  far-trader,  resolved  to  complete  the  discoveries  of  Mar- 
quette, and  trace  tiie  Mississippi  to  its  outlet.  At  that 
time  the  course  of  the  river  was  very  doubtful ;  some  af- 
firmed that  it  flowed  westwardly  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  some  that  its  course  was  to  the  east,  in  Virginia ; 
some  that  its  outlet  was  in  Florida ;  and  others,  with  Mar- 
quette, that  it  flowed  to  the  south,  and  emptied  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  any  event,  its  exploration  was  of  the 
utmost  value  to  commerce.  If  it  opened  into  the  Pacific, 
the  problem  of  a  passage  to  Asia  was  solved ;  if  into  the 
Atlantic  or  Gulf,  the  northern  canoe  transportation,  so 
difficult  and  so  tedious,  was  exchanged  for  an  easy  sea 
voyage,  and  the  heart  of  the  American  continent  thrown 
open  to  trade.  La  Salle  made  his  way  down  the  Illinois 
in  1682,  descending  the  Mississippi — ^at  that  time  called 
Del  Espiritu  Santo,  and  also  the  Colbert— to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  He  claimed  the  territory  through  which  he 
passed  for  Prance,  and  called  it,  after  her  monarch,  Loui- 
siana, Pi'ance  thus  held  the  great  central  valley  of  Amer- 
French  policy  re-  ^^^'  ^  ^^^*  territory  comprisiug  what  is  now 
»peMiDgLou!aiana.  ]jiiown  ss  Louisiaua,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, part  of  Minnesota,Nebraska,Kansas.  She 
even  laid  claim  to  all  the  country  through  which  the 
afiiuents  of  the  Mississippi  descend.     In  1700  an  attempt 
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at  colonization  was  made  by  Iberville;  the  bubble  Mis- 
sissippi Company  of  Jobn  Law  added  to  the  population. 
In  1731  the  company  sold  its  claims  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment. In  1762  the  French  ceded  the  country  to  Spain. 
In  1800,  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  induced  Spain  to 
retrocede  it  to  France.  In  1803,  fearing  that  it  might  be 
seized  by  England,  he  sold  it  to  the  United  States  for  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars. 

The  explorers  of  the  Great  Valley  were  thus  French  ec- 
clesiastics. French  names  stiTl  linger  all  through  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Though  Pinedo  first  discovered  the  track  of  the 
river  in  1519,  and  De  Vaca  crossed  it  in  1530-35,  and 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,  as  was  affirmed— though  doubt  has 
been  east  on  the  statement — ^had  done  the  same  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  the  remnant  of  his  expedition 
passing  dovra  to  the  Gnlf,  so  completely  was  the  memory 
of  these  events  lost,  that  when  La  Salle  vs'as  sent  out  by 
the  French  government  with  a  fleet  in  1684  to  make  his 
way  up  the  river  and  colonize  Louisiana,  the 
ths^Mi^SXn'of  undertaking  failed  altogether  because  the 
tuevajiey.  mouth  of  the  Stream  could  not  be  found. 

His  ships  wandered  westwardly  to  Matagorda  Bay.  Tem- 
porary settlements  were  thus  made  in  Texas.  A  canoe 
expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  river  was  unsuccessful, 
and  La  Salle  was  assassinated  by  his  mutinous  compan- 
ions in  a  desperate  attempt  to  reach  Canada  on  foot. 

It  has  often  excited  surprise  that,  considering  the  ener- 
,    .v,,      SCV  with  which  they  were  conducted,  these 

Canse  ofthe  foil-        oJ  •'  ' 

mfsdSy^X^  French  missionary  expeditions  were  product- 
priaes.  j^g  Qf  gQ  ijf;^g  religious  result.     There  was 

nothing  answering  to  the  success  attending  the  labors  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Paraguay ;  nothing  whatever  an- 
swering to  the  conversion  of  Europe  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant 
could,  do  any  thing  with  these  Indians.     Jesuit  and  Fran- 
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cisean,  Quaker,  Moravian,  and  Puritan,  labored  among 
them  in  vain. 

In  tlie  case  of  South  America,  it  is  affirmed  that  out  of 
nearly  1,700,000  aborigines,  1,600,000  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, less  than  100,000  remaining  in  the  savage  state. 
Of  the  latter,  66,000  belong  to  the  Araucanian  and  Pata- 
gonian  branches. 

In  North  America,  upon  the  line  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  the  countries  east  of  it,  the  Indian  population,  aa 
we  have  seen,  was  very  sparse.  It  was  divided  into  na- 
tions and  tribes,  who  kept  up  interminable  and  bloody 
wars.  In  character  these  Indians  approached  the  Arau- 
canian and  Patagonian  tribes  of  South  America,  on  whom, 
as  we  have  said,  little  or  no  impression  was  ever  made. 

There  are  few  things  more  worthy  of  the  curious  con- 
The  aoctrina  of  templatiou  of  an  American  statesman  than 
theS^uai'i^  ^^^  political  condition  of  these  Indian  tribes 
*""*■  at  the  time  of  the  French  exploration  of  the 

continent.  They  vividly  represent  the  fatal  action  of  the 
principle  known  to  him  as  state-rights.  In  South  Caro- 
lina there  were  the  Ucheea  and  Catawbas ;  in  North  Car- 
olina, the  Tusearoras ;  in  Virginia,  the  Powhatan  Confed- 
eracy ;  in  Maryland,  the  Nanticokes ;  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Delawares;  in  New  Jersey,  the  Leni  Lenape;  in  New 
York,  the  Onondagos,0neidas,  Mohawks,  Manhattans ;  in 
the  Eastern  States,  the  Mohegans,  Pequods,  Massachusetts, 
Narragansetts ;  in  Ohio,  the  Eries ;  in  Michigan,  the  Otta- 
was ;  in  Wisconsin,  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Winnebagoes ;  in 
Illinois,  the  Pottawatomies  and  Illinois ;  in  Kentucky,  the 
Shawnees;  in  Tennessee,  the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees; 
in  Mississippi,  the  Natchez  and  Choctawa ;  in  Alabama, 
the  Muscogees ;  in  Florida,  the  Seminoles. 

Each  of  these  nations  held  its  own  territory  in  its  own 
Its  demoraHzins  ^^g'^'')  govemiug  itself  according  to  its  own 
aiid  Mai  efl'actB.   j^^jjims,  declaring  peace  and  war  against  its 
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neighljora  at  its  own  pleasure.  They  therefore  present  a 
spetStacle  of  the  results  to  whicli  such  principlee  lead — an 
unsettled  social  life,  interminable  warfare,  and  its  inevi- 
table consequence,  aa  avoidance  of  industrial  pursuits,  and 
a  sparse  population  kept  down  by  a  high  death-rate. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Mexico,  where  an  advance  had  been 
TtepfogreBBoT  ^^.de  beyond  these  low,  rudimentary  politi- 
^^mutenirX  cal  ideas,  and  the  value  of  concentration  had 
totion.  been  discerned,  a  population  of  from  ten  to 

fifteen  millions  had  collected  round  its  political  centre, 
and  was  living  in  a  condition  of  civilization  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe.  It  had  at- 
tained to  forma  of  life,  religious  conceptions,  and  ideas  of 
statesmanship  analogous  to  those  of  the  Old  "World.  It 
was  destroyed  becaiise  it  had  no  swift  beast  of  burden 
such  as  the  horse,  and  no  mechanical  agent  answering  to 
gunpowder.  The  civilization  of  Mexico  was  a  civilization 
without  a  vehicle  or  a  plow. 

Had  there  survived  on  the  continent  of  North  America 
but  one  of  the  three  species  of  camel,  or  of  the  four  species 
of  horse,  that  became  extinct  just  previously  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  man,  the  social  condition  would  have  been 
very  different.  As  it  was,  even  with  this  great  disadvan- 
tage, the  Indians  on  the  eastern  incline  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  under  the  influence  exerted  upon  them  by  the 
rivers  of  their  country,  were  slowly  attaining  to  better 
political  conceptions.  Confederacies  were  springing  up 
among  them.  They  had  learned  the  value  of  the  calu- 
met, or  pipe  of  peace. 

The  descending  steps  from  state  sovereignty  to  county 
sovereignty,  village  sovereignty,  individual  sovereignty, 
are  successive  and  inevitable.  Under  other  but  equiva- 
lent names  they  are  recognized  in  Indian  polity.  Each 
savage  was  animated  by  a  passion  for  personal  liberty, 
asserting  his  own  right  to  follow  his  natural  propensities. 
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There  was  no  such  thing  as  domestic  discipline;  chil- 
dren were  never  trained — they  were  educated  by  Nature. 
The  boy  grew  up  into  a  mere  warrior,  leading  a  life  of 
idleness  except  when  engaged  in  hunting  or  war.  There 
being  no  slaves,  the  women  were  turned  into  drudges, 
and  compelled  to  perform  not  only  the  needful  duties  of 
the  wigwam,  but  also  the  labors  of  a  wretched  agricul- 
ture. Enveloped  in  thin  strips  of  bark,  the  infant  was 
carried  by  its  mother  on  her  back ;  if  she  died,  her  living 
child  was  buried  with  her.  Every  where  polygamy  was 
permitted ;  in  the  colder  climates  it  was  less  frequently 
practiced.  No  virtuous  ideas  —  no  refined  sentiments 
could  exist  where  men,  women,  and  children  dwelt  and 
slept  together  in  the  same  smoky  wigwam.  The  North- 
ern tribes  were  decimated  by  famine  every  winter;  they 
sat  shivering  in  their  huts,  or  sougM  in  the  woods  a  pre- 
carious support  on  moss  and  bark.  If  the  pressure  was 
severe,  the  aged  and  the  sick  were  put  to  death. 

Two  occupations  only  were  considered  worthy  of  a 
mahiduKiism  cai'-  ™^^ — *^^  public  council  and  war.  To  the 
SKiiVS'Stio  council  every  one  was  admitted;  every  one 
Indians.  might  delivcr  his  own  ideas  as  he  pleased,  or 

express  his  opposition;  Traditional  opinions  descended 
so  feebly  as  to  be  almost  of  no  weight.  Movements  were 
determined  by  the  passion  or  caprice  of  the  moment. 
There  was  a  lawless  life,  a  hatred  of  restraint,  an  impa- 
tience at  prohibitory  rules  and 'forms  of  government. 
Each  man  asserted  his  own  rights  and  avenged  his  own 
wron^.  Subordination  was  accepted  only  because  it 
was  conducive  to  individual  ease.  A  chief  did  not  nec- 
essarily attain  his  position  either  by  force  of  merit  or  by 
right  of  birth ;  he  was  often  merely  tolerated.  As  must 
be  the  case  through  the  influence  of  climate,  the  Southern' 
nations  displayed  a  tendency  to  aristocratic  distinctions. 
The  Natchez,  and  others  w^ho  inhabited  what  are  now 
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known  as  the  Cotton  States,  exhibited  a  striking  contrast 
in  this  respect  to  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  those 
of  New  England.  This  contrast  of  the  ab- 
civUiUflSn'ae  they  Original  nations  was  remarked  in  La  Salle's 
moi-e  toward  the  voyagB.  Father  Zenobe  describes  the  In- 
dians of  Illinois,  in  the  vicinity  of  Peoria^  as 
addicted  to  gross  vices,  and  not  to  be  impressed  by  relig- 
ions teaching ;  those  of  Ai'kansas  as  being  more  gay,  gen- 
erous, hospitable ;  those  still  farther  south  as  advanced 
much  more  in  civilization,  their  cabins  well  constructed, 
embellished,  and  furnished,  their  public  occasions  conduct- 
ed with  much  ceremonial  by  officials  m  robes  of  white, 
and  servitors  with  fans  of  white  plumes. 

On  the  Mexican  plateau  the  aristocratic  tendency  was 
manifested  by  the  establishment  of  monarch- 
ofs'Sh  American  ical  institutious.  The  imperial  government 
of  the  Aztecs  was  sustained  by  a  powerful 
standing  army.  It  had  an  organized  priesthood,  whose 
creed  and  ritual  displayed  the  inevitable  phases  through 
which  the  opinions  of  human  societies  pass.  Justice  was 
administered  to  communities  consisting  of  many  millions 
of  people  by  judges  holding  their  offices  for  life,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  court.  The  laws  of  the  realm  were 
embodied  in  a  peculiar  form  of  writing.  An  advanced 
social  condition  was  indicated  by  monastic  institutions,  a 
postal  service,  trades  of  all  kinds,  market-days  and  fairs, 
colleges  of  music,  a  censorship  on  philosophical  composi- 
tions, luxurious  banquets,  tapestries  of  feather-work,  fount- 
ains, cascades,  baths,  statues.  The  Mexicans  had  theatres 
and  shows,  and  all  the  busy  industry,  relaxation?,  and 
amusements  of  civilized  life. 

Such  was  the  geographical  distribution  and  political 
It  wae  the  centre  of  Condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  this  conti- 
indianiife.  nent  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.     I  may  re- 
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peat  the  remark  previously  made,  that  the  centre  of  this 
population  was  in  Mexico,  the  outlying  volume  of  it  be- 
ing 90  sparee,  so  insignificant,  that  in  a  general  survey  it 
is  hardly  worth  notice.  As  a  striking  illustration,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
single  work  of  the  construction  of  the  imperial  Aztec  pal- 
ace at  Tezcuco  was  gi-eater  than  the  entire  number  of  hu- 
man beings,  men,  women,  and  children,  east  of  th'fe  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Then  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
„    „  ,,.  failed  in  their  undertaking.    There  was  not  a 

^ae''^^*ipT  population  dense  enough  for  them  to  operate 
Tauey.  upou.    By  degrees  they  themselves  detected 

the  misconception  under  which  they  had  labored.  They 
speak  of  the  "  appalling  journeys  through  absolute  soli- 
tudes ;"  they  represent  their  vocation  as  "  a  chase  after  a 
savage  who  was  scarce  ever  to  be  found."  The  result  of 
the  French  movement  was,  then,  not  the  civilization  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  but  the  geographical  exploration  of  a 
long  line,  marked  out  for  the  most  part  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Mississippi  Elvers,  with  colonies  at  its  ex- 
tremities in  Canada  and  Louisiana.  In  1688  the  total 
French  population  of  the  North  American  continent  was 
11,249  persons. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  the  French  completely  hemmed 
_  in  the  English  settlements ;  they  practically 

SeES;™sh  Atta-  1^'"-  claim  to  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
o?e'?^M^''co™^  aud  the  Mississippi.  The  collisions  between 
uaione.  ^j^^  Freuch  aud  the  English  colonists  in 

1690-97,  and  in  1702-13,  were  very  appropriately  named 
King  William's  and  Queen  Anne's  "Wars,  for  they  were 
occasioned  by  the  policy  of  the  mother  country.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  war  that  was  closed  in  1748 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  There  was  more  signif 
icance  in  that  of  1764,  because  it  arose  from  the  pressure 
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of  the  Englisli  Atlantic  settlements  against  the  chain  of 
military  posts  estaWished  by  the  French  to  maintain  their 
communications  between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  The 
French,  on  that  occasion,  claimed  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  line  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Alleghany  Ridge,  thus 
virtually  compressing  the  English  on  the  Atlantic  border. 
This  French  war,  as  it  is  styled,  involved  great  American 
interests,  and  is  celebrated  in  American  history  not  only 
caaaion  b  France  ^^^cause  It  introduced  Washington  as  a  mil- 
vXy^to ffi?'B°g™  itary  commander,  but  because  it  determined 
"'"''  the  destiny  of  America  through  the  capture 

of  Quebec  by  Wolfe,  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  event- 
ual cession,  at  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  of  the  Valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  dependencies  to  the  English 
crown. 
L—K. 
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COLOWIZATIOW    OF   THE   ATLAHTIC    COAST   BY   THE    ENGLISH, 

Two  principles  animated  the  English  colonization  of  America :  1st.  Material  inter- 
ests ;  2d.  Ideas.  The  former  were  coneornod  in  Iho  colonization  of  the  South, 
the  latter  in  that  of  the  North. 

Southern  society  was  from  the  beginning  based  upon  class  distinctions  ;  it  accepted 
slavery  with  aiViditj",  and  tended  to  aristocratic  forms,  Northern  was  based  npon 
equal  individual  rights,  corporeal  and  mental ;  it  tended  to  individualism,  and  to 
damocratic  institntions. 

The  course  of  events  in  England,  particularly  during 
the  reiern  of  Henry  YH.,  had  prepared  that 
mticitima  adTcn-  couutry  to  join  witli  vigor  m  the  maritime 
adventures  and  commercial  undertakings  in 
which  Western  Europe  had  engaged.  The  English  colo- 
nization of  the  Atlantic  front  of  America  eventually  ob- 
literated completely  the  influence  of  France  and  Spain 
throughout  that  region. 

Two  distinct  principles  animated  the  English  move- 
p         ments.     The  colonization  of  the  South  was 
N^tKdiS'tiia     inspired  by  material  interests,  that  of  the 
South.  North  by  ideas.     The   great   communities 

which  have  descended  from  those  immigrations  exhibit 
to  this  day,  in  a  modified  but  striMng  manner,  the  pecul- 
iarities of  their  respective  ancestral  stocks.  These  pecul- 
iarities have  been  brought  into  strong  relief  by  the  civil 
war. 

I  shall  consider  the  immigration  conducted  upon  mate- 
„,  ^,       ,     rial  interests — ^the  Southern  immigration — 

Of  Southern  oolo-  o 

spited  bjmateriul   iTSt. 

interests.  T^^  have  scen  that  the  incentive  to  the 

movements  of  Spain  in  America  was  gold,  and  that  of 
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France  tlie  fisheries.     The  incentive  of  England  was  to- 
bacco. 
Tobacco,  so  called  from  the  island  of  Tobago,  where  it 
was  &st  obtained,  was  carried  to  England  by 


bibacEO. 


Sir  Francis  Brake,  and  brought  into  fashion- 
able use  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh.  A  "  Coun- 
terblast," published  against  it  by  King  James  I.,  added 
not  a  little  to  its  celebrity.  Less  noxious  in  its  narcotic 
effect  than  opium,  so  long  employed  in  Eastern  countries, 
it  is  affirmed  that  "  it  calms  the  agitations  of  our  corpo- 
real frame,  and  soothes  the  anxieties  and  distresses  of  the 
mind."  This  leaf  is  equally  welcome  to  the  Indian  in 
hie  wigwam,  to  the  Laplander  in  his  snow  hut,  to  the 
Egyptian  in  his  sands.  It  consoles  the  polished  Europe- 
an in  his  hours  of  relaxation. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  whole  Atlantic 
insiitntionoftwo  '^^ast,  from  Jlalifax  to  Cape  Fear,  passed  un- 
"SlTibetSndon'  ^^^  the  desiguatlou  of  Virginia.  James  I. 
«.^'.bepiymo«tii.  gj.gj^te^  ;^  ^)y  charter  to  two  companies  for 
settlement.  The  Southern  portion  was  given  to  the  Lon- 
don Company,  the  Northern  to  the  Plymouth. 
Some  insignificant  attempts  had  been  made  by  Raleigh 
to  colonize  North  Carolina.  That  officer  en- 
ttoifo^vatfoS^fn'  tered  Ocracoke  Inlet,  and  examined  Roan- 

North Caroluia.  ^  ,         ,         ^  '  ,,    , 

oke  Island.  In  1585  he  sent  an  expedition 
in  seven  vessels  to  the  latter  place.  It  is  an  indication 
of  the  imperfect  geographical  knowledge  of  the  time  that 
these  immigrants  believed  the  Roanoke  River  had  its 
head  waters  in  some  golden  rocks  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  walls  of  a  great  city  near  its  fountain  were  affirmed 
to  be  thickly  studded  with  pearls.  This  colony,  unsuc- 
cessful and  disheartened,  was  subsequently  caiTied  back 
to  England  by  Drake.  Another  attempt  was  made,  but 
before  1590  it  had  failed.  The  character  of  these  move- 
ments is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that,  by  the  com- 
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maud  of  Ealeigli,  Manteo,  a  faithful  Indiau  chief,  was  cre- 
ated Lord  Koanolve.  OfFshoota  fcom  the  Vii'giuia  plauta- 
tions  established  themselves  in  North  Caroliua  "between 
1640-50. 

The  colonization  of  Virginia  in.  1607  was  under  the 
„,     ,  ,  „     ,  charter  from  James  I.  to  the  London  Com- 

Tho  coloniiauon  of  ■  ■  . 

virgiDia.  pany.     From  that  prince  the  chief  river,  yel- 

low and  wide,  and  laaily  flowing  between  pine-clad  banks, 
derives  its  name.  An  expedition  established  itself  at 
Jamestown.  Its  character  may  be  understood  from  the 
description  of  persons  who  followed  the  pioneers.  They 
were  "  goldsmiths,  refiners,  gallants,  gentlemen,  rakes,  and 
libertines."  After  many  vicissitudes,  illustrated  by  such 
romantic  incidents  as  an  expedition  up  the  river  to  the 
site  of  liicbmond  for  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  adventures  of  Captain  Smith  with  the  tidian  princess 
Pocahontas,  the  valuable  explorOition  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
ita  rivers  and  territories,  the  colony  nearly  became  ex- 
tinct. So  great  were  its  misfortunes,  that  in  six  months 
after  the  departure  of  Smith,  out  of  490  persons  only  60 
were  left.  Nothing  but  the  increasing  demand  for  tobac- 
co in  Europe  now  sustained  it.  But  that  proved  to  be  a 
sufficient  incitement.  Hunting  after  gold  was  abandoned ; 
plantations  became  profitable ;  women  were  induced  to 
emigrate  from  England.  The  colonists  gladly  paid  120 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  a  wife,  150  if  she  was  veiy  pretty. 

Among  the  events  of  those  times  there  was  one  which 
iniroductton  of  Be-  g^vc  iise  to  fearfiil  consequences.  In  Au- 
KrosiavBB,  gust,  1620,  a  Dutch  ship  of  war  brought 

twenty  negroes  into  the  James  River  for  sale. 

The  profits  of  the  tobacco-trade  insured  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony,  which  in  1648  numbered  20,000  soula 
The  Royalist  sentiments  that  had  characterized  the  first 
settlers  still  predominated  in  the  community,  which  was 
also  firmly  attached  to  the  prevailing  religious  prefer- 
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ences  of  the  mother  country ;  for,  tliougli  the  Virginians 
had  invited  their  Puritan  neighbors  on  the  North  to  leave 
their  inclement  abodes  and  settle  in  the  more  genial  cli- 
mate of  Delaware  Bay,  they  also  reaolved  that  no  minis- 
ter shonld  be  permitted  to  preach  in  Virginia  except  in 

conformity  with  the  Church  of  England.  It 
to  tKtog  CM  the  was  owing  to  this  aristocratic  tendency  that, 

after  the  disasters  to  the  royal  cause  and  the 
execution  of  King  Charles,  so  many  of  the  mined  nobil- 
ity and  clergy  found  refuge  in  Virginia^  The  political 
bearing  of  the  colonization  then  taking  place  upon  the 
Atlantic  border  is  illustrated  by  this  expatriation  of  Roy- 
alists to  the  South,  and  by  the  subsequent  flight  of  the 
Regicides  to  the  Puritan  colonies  of  the  North.  The  Roy- 
alist and  the  Regicide  respectively  knew  where  to  find  a 
welcome. 

But,  though  it  is  recorded  of  Virginia  that  she  was  the 
The  oonteata  about  l^^t  portion  of  England  to  resign  her  aftec- 
.iietoMccc-trBde.    ^j^j^   g^j.  jjgj,  monarch,  and  submit  to  the 

commonwealth  under  Cromwell,  she  had  not  received 
from  her  sovereign  an  ecLuivalent  for  her  loyalty.  There 
was  a  continual  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  col- 
ony for  the  profits  of  the  tobacco-trade.  He  desired  to 
be  sole  factor,  declaring  it  to  be  "  his  will  and  pleasure  to 
have  the  sole  pre-emption  of  all  the  tobacco."  He  pro- 
hibited all  vessels  from  Virginia  sailing  to  any  ports  but 
those  of  England,  that  be  might  have  control  of  the  trada 
As  tobacco  thus  tempted  Royalist  officers  and  persons 

of  birth  attached  to  the  Church  of  England 
ij/iibHa]  cotno-    to  this  emigration,  the  fur-trade  led  to  the 

settlement  of  Maryland.  Lord  Baltimore 
and  the  Catholic  leaders  of  that  enterprise,  repulsed  in 
their  advances  by  the  Protestantism  of  Vii^nia,  turned 
to  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Admonished  by  the 
intolerance  that  had  denied  them  a  welcome,  they  gave 
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to  every  one,  irrespective  of  his  religious  opinions,  a  right 
to  settle  with  them.  Catholics  though  they  were,  they 
fotrnded  their  society  on  religious  freedom,  and  permitted 
of  no  persecuting  laws.  A  change  very  soon  came  over 
their  industiial  pursuits.  The  peltry-trade  was  found  to 
be  transient,  its  supplies  inadequate,  and  the  more  profit- 
able cultivation  of  tobacco  took  its  place. 

South  Carolina  was  colonized  by  an  association  of  En- 
glish noblemen,  under  proprietary  charters ; 
tieaby an arieto-    their  objoct  was  a  land  speculation.    Among 
them  were  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bemarle, Lord  Craven,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,     Their 
possessions  were  defined  by  a  frontage  along  the  coasts 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  ex- 
tended due  west  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.    In  this  am- 
ple territory  they  were  empowered  to  levy  troops,  erect 
fortifications,  build  cities,  and,  it  is  to  be  particularly  re- 
marked, establish  orders  of  nobility.    Constitutions  for 
its  government  were  framed  by  the  celebrated  philos- 
opher Locke.    Political  power  was  based  on  hereditary 
wealth.     The  social  system  was  founded  on  negro  slav- 
ery. 
The  proprietors  sent  out  a  company  of  emigrants  in 
chatacterofita    1670,  but  hardly  had  they  established  them- 
im-^tsraiite.       g^j^^g  ^^^^  ^^^^  f^^^^  ^.^^^  theConstitutious 

devised  for  them  were  impracticable.  More  suitable  ones 
were  substituted.  The  colony  grew,  not  only  by  low 
emigrants  sent  from  England,  but  by  negro  slaves  brought 
from  Africa,  In  a  climate  made  congenial  to  them,  the 
blacks  rapidly  increased ;  very  soon  they  were  nearly 
double  the  number  of  the  whites.  But  besides  these  un- 
fortunates came  others  of  a  very  different  stamp.  On  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  !Nantes,  Huguenots  emigrated 
from  the  Calvinistic  districts  of  Fi'ance,  and  South  Caro- 
lina received  a  leaven  of  French  Protestant  blood. 
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The  colonial  nucleus  of  tlie  Southern  States  was,  there- 
fore, essentially  an  English  population.  The 
i  of  the  French  in  Alabama,  Mis- 
,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri, 
with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mieeis- 
sippi,  had  hut  little  political  weight.  The  predominating 
development  of  this  English  nucleus  is  seen  in  the  pre- 
dominating use  of  the  English  tongue.  Diffusion  of  lan- 
guage is  an  unemng  measure  of  the  spread  of  political 
influence.  That  the  French  settlements  in  the  Mississip- 
pi Valley  had  no  expansive  force  is  proved  by  the  event- 
ual disuse  of  their  tongue. 

Though  the  actual  emigrants  may  have  been  in  one 

sense  derived  from  all  grades  of  English  so- 

<'ir'fo™"S^n?u^h    ciety,  in  another  they  were  assorted.     The 

civil  diaaenalona,  ..i  --niniT  tit 

Civil  war  in  England  nad  accomplished  a 
partition,  the  effects  of  which  were  perpetuated  in  Amer- 
ican history.  Convulsions  such  as  those  through  which 
that  country  had  been  passing  divide  communities  to 
their  lowest  depths ;  even  illiterate  men,  who  may  not  be 
able  to  decide  intelligentiy  the  merits  of  a  disputed  point, 
spontaneously  take  sides  with  a  party.  That  done,  they 
deliver  themselves  up  to  the  influences  animating  it,  and 
are  guided  by  its  leaders  and  watchwords.    No  matter 

from  what  rank  in  life  he  had  come,  the 
deto^Sh^cZlv  Church  and  State  man  would  hardly  have 
"oan'raionfeatiZ"   sceu  ui  Massachusctts  Bay  a  place  for  his 

North  aud  Sontli.  -n       •  in 

immigi-ation — the  Puritan  would  not  have 
preferred  James  River.  Aristocratic  influence  was  the 
motive  power  of  Southern  emigration ;  it  sought  material 
profit  in  tobacco  and  land  speculations. 

The  colonization  of  the  North  of  the  republic  differed 


colon-  intrinsically  from  that  of  the  South.     It  v 
idbjanides.    inspu'cd  by  an  idea — freedom  of  thought. 
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Not  ttat  tte  austere  men  .who  asserted  this  intellectual 
right  understood  it  in  all  its  fullness.  At  first,  in  the 
face  of  outlawry,  exile,  tempest,  femine,  death,  they  only 
claimed  it  for  themselves.  It  was  by  degrees  they  learned 
at  length  that  they  must  concede  it  to  others. 

When,  m  the  sixteenth  century,  the  pent-up  dissatisfac- 
tion thatfor  ages  hadbeen  fermenting  against 
S^rti™'Spim  the  Roman  Church  burst  out  in  that  great 
moral  and  intellectual  revolt — the  Reforma- 
tion— ^its  issue  was  an  ecclesiastical  separation  of  Europe 
north  and  south.  On  one  side  it  was  the  assertion  of 
traditional  authority,  on  the  other  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment. 

The  Pontifical  government  had  long  foreseen  the  inev- 
itable occurrence  of  this  dispute,  and  had  repeatedly  put 
off  what  to  it  could  be  no  other  than  a  catastrophe. 
Sometimes  it  had  accomplished  this  by  violence,  some- 
times by  gentler  means.  Pontifical  Rome  had  effected 
what  Imperial  Rome  had  dreamed  of,  but  could  never  re- 
alize.    She  was  holding  all  Europe  under  her  control. 

But  the  northern  nations,  by  force  of  argument  and  by 
force  of  arms,  made  good  their  separation.  The  unity 
that  so  far  had  obtained  was  broken.  Two  great  divis- 
ions emerged,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant. 

Among  those  nations  England  had  been  profoundly 
Origin  of  iiisseiii  in  agitated.  Wheu  the  inevitable  result — sep- 
En|iaud.  aratlou  from  Italy — became  apparent,  her 

statesmen  proceeded  in  the  best  manner  they  could  to  re- 
organize her  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  harmony  vrith  the 
new  condition  of  things.  They  hoped  that  the  English 
people  would  show  the  same  filial  reverence  for  the  new 
Church  of  England  that  in  times  past  they  had  shown 
for  the  old  Church  of  Rome. 

But  when  once  the  charm  of  authority  is  broken,  who 
can  renew  it  ?     When  separation  has  been  successfully 
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commenced,  wlio  can  say  wtere  it  shall  stop  ?  Tlie  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  of  private  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  had  been  successfully  maintained  by  ^Northern 
Europe.  As  a  social  guide,  it  still  retained  its  full  vigor 
unimpaired.  The  foresight  of  the  Italian  statesmen  was 
justified.  Decomposition  could  not  be  arrested,  and  as 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  suffered  by  protest,  the  Church 
of  England  now  suffered  by  fMssent. 

The  Puritan  asserted  the  right  of  men  to  interpret  for 

themselves  the  Word  of  God.     In  him  the 

lainaTby  purTtan -'  Reformation  advanced  another  step  toward 

its  logical  issue.     He  did  against  England 

what  England  herself  had  done  against  Rome. 

Now  the  particular  doctrines  that  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Puritan  are  not  of  special  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs which  we  are  about  to  consider.  The  points  we 
have  to  deal  with  are  the  principle  that  was  guiding  him, 
and  the  acts  it  led  him  to  perform.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Puritan  are  of  no  historical  moment,  but  his  deeds  will 
last  as  long  as  the  world  endures. 

The  annals  of  northern  colonization  are  as  follows : 
Progress  of  puti-  I^  1607  the  Plymouth  Company  sent  a  col- 
tanooioniziitioii.  oQy  (w  the  mouth  of  the  Kcnnebec ;  inl615, 
John  Smith,  who  had  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  emigration  to  James  River,  led  another.  Both  proved 
failures.  In  1620  the  colony  of  Plymouth  was  planted 
by  English  Puritans,  who  came  for  that  purpose  from 
Holland.  Eight  years  subsequently  the  colony  at  Salem 
was  established,  under  a  grant  from  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany ;  soon  afterward  Charlestown  and  Boston  were  set- 
tled. In  1692  the  Plymouth  colony  was  incorporated 
with  Massachusetts,  as  had  been  those  of  Dover,  Porte- 
mouth,  and  Exeter,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1641.  Maine, 
which  had  been  settled  in  1639,  was  united  to  Massachu- 
setts in  1652.,    Connecticut  was  first  settled  from  Massa- 
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cliusetts,  as  likewise  was  Rhode  Island,  in  consequence  of 

the  persecutions  befalling  Roger  Williams  on  account  of 

his  carrying  the  Paritan  doctrines  to  their  legitimate  end. 

In  1643,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven 

formed  a  union,  under  the  title  of  the  United 
iBm''.^™B°Piiritan   Colonles  of  New  England,  their  object  being 

mutual  protection  against  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indians.     This  union  foreshadowed  that  greater  Union 
soon  to  come. 
In  the  colonization  of  New  England,  Massachusetts  was, 

therefore,  the  centre  of  action,  and  Puritan- 
e  predominating  element.    Pmitan  was 

originally  the  generic  designation  for  all  those 
Christians  who  saw  cause  to  dissent  from  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  first  used 
about  1564.  As  in  the  great  European  movement — the 
Reformation — -the  objective  point  of  the  protesting  na- 
tions was  opposition  to  the  papacy,  so  in  this  local  En- 
glish movement  the  objective  point  was  opposition  to  the 
Established  Church.  The  continued  action  of  the  princi- 
ple of  decomposition  was,  however,  soon  manifest.  The 
Puritans  broke  up  into  sectarian  subdivisions.  The  In- 
dependents carried  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  a  step 
forward,  asserting  the  right  of  every  congregation  to 
judge  for  itself  both  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. They  therefore  denied  the  authority  of  any  na- 
tional church  whatever. 

The  Church  of  England  was  thus  foreed  to  adopt  the 

policy  of  coercion  that  had  been  followed 
aorfstoperaecution  for  many  past  ages  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  laws  of  Elizabeth  compelled  dissen- 
tients to  attend  the  established  worship.  Against  the 
"  Brownists"  the  punishment  of  death  was  enaxited.  It 
is  said  that  Brown,  their  founder,  was  committed  to  jail 
thirty-two  times. 
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To  escape  the  persecution  tltus  inflicted  upon  them  "by 
The  puritBQe  adopt  ^^6  ChuTch  and  the  Sovereign,  a  Piiritan  con- 
Eepubiicauiam.  gj-ggation  in  the  north  of  England  fled  to 
Holland  in  1607.  They  made  their  escape  by  night,  and, 
though  their  women  and  children  were  seized,  they  all 
eventually  aiTived  in  safety  at  Leyden,  where  they  estab- 
lished themselves,  and  dwelt  for  eleven  years.  It  was 
not  surprising  that,  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  republican 
ideas,  these  exiles,  who  had  fled  from  the  king  as  well  as 
the  Church,  should  add  Republicanism  to  their  religious 
dissent.  The  Puritans  in  England  had  likewise  adopted 
the  same  views,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  the 
Swiss  theologians.  In  this  manner  they  became  advo- 
cates of  liberty  and  men  of  progress. 

The  attention  of  the  exiles  in  Holland  having  been  di- 
rected to  America  as  a  fleld  better  suited  to 

Emtgratlon  of  the    ,  ■■     .        .  ,  ■■  ,  ,      , 

Puntans  in  the  tucir  views,  tuev  made  arrangements  to  enii- 
grate,  and,  after  many  delays  and  misfortunes, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  established 
themselves  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1620,  It  was 
December  11th  when  they  landed.  So  dreadful  were 
their  sufferings,  that,  before  the  return  of  spring,  half  the 
emigrants  had  perished.  At  one  time  there  were  but 
seven  persons  able  to  render  duty. 

Inl629,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth^ 
GtowtnofthePn-  ^ud  of  a  chaxtcr  granted  by  Charles  I.,  the 
ntancoiimieB.  Eugllsh  Puritaus  had  their  attention  direct- 
ed to  the  feeble  colony  that  was.  thus  .maintaining  itself 
in  the  Bay  of  Cape  Cod,  Regarding  those  favorable  an 
spices  as  a  summons  from  heaven,  an  active  emigration 
set  in.  At  first  a  body  of  200  established  itself  at  Salem. 
By  the  advice  of  persons  of  enlarged  minds,  the  charter 
of  the  Council  of  Plymouth  was  transferred  to  New  En- 
gland by  the  emigration  of  the  corporate  body,  and, 
though  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  step, 
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its  consequence  was  the  instant  success  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony.  Seventeen  ships,  with  1500  emigrants,  more 
than  half  of  them  Independents,  at  once  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, The  settlement  of  Boston  was  established.  Twen- 
ty-one thousand  persons  had  reached  !New  England  be- 
fore 1640.  Puritanism  and  Republicanism  were  firmly 
seated  in  Northeastern  America. 
The  freedom  of  thought  that  the  Pmitans  had  thus  se- 
cured for  themselves  they  were  unwilling  to 
se^lTioTs^l  concede  to  others.     Their  maxim  was  that 

dissent. 

social  harmony,  and,  indeed,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  state,  turn  on  imiformity  of  belief.  Of  course, 
theirs  were  the  only  orthodox  views.  They  pursued  one 
of  their  body,  Roger  "Williams,  with  mortal  animosity,  for 
asserting  the  absolute  independence  of  the  soul,  and  the 
unlawfulness  of  persecution  for  the  cause  of  conscience. 
It  was  this  that  led,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Rhode  Island.  In  these  events  we  witness  the 
result  foreseen  by  the  Italian  statesmen — the  inevitable 
progress  of  dissent.  The  Puritans  insisted  on  fi'eedom 
of  thought  for  themselves  as  against  the  Established 
Church ;  the  Independents  asserted  it  for  every  congre- 
gation; Roger  Williams  for  each  individual  man.  We 
see,  too,  how  irresistible  is  the  resort  to  persecution.  The 
Church  of  Rome,  in  its  own  defense,  persecuted  the  Re- 
formers ;  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  for  a  like 
reason,  persecuted  the  Puritans ;  and,  for  a  like  reason, 
the  Puritans  persecuted  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island, 

In  speaking  of  the  infiuence  of  climate  on  plants  (page 
88),  it  has  been  stated  that  the  zone  upon  which  each 
special  form  is  distributed  has  necessarily  two  sides ;  they 
can  not  pass  one  of  these  sides  because  the  heat  is  too 
great;  they  can  not  pass  the  other  because  of  the  cold. 

So,  likewise,  in  considering  the  distribution  of  men ; 
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for  those  in  warm  regions  tte  controllinE' 

The  fflothennal  ,.,i  ],,.j.i  •■l-tT 

lone  of  Puritan-  agent  18  tiiB  sumiuer  neat,  for  those  m  high- 
er latitudes  the  winter  cold.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  struggle  against  a  high  tem- 
perature, those  of  New  England  against  a  low  tempera- 
ture. In  thd  case  of  the  former  we  had  to  deal  with  the 
July  isothermala,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  we  must  deal 
with  those  of  January. 

Had  the  Puritans  settled  in  the  Southern  States  they 
would  have  become  extinct.  They  settled  above  the  Jan- 
uary isothermal  of  41°  (see  map,  page  112),  the  line  that 
marks  the  boundary  of  intellectual  freedom.  They  pros- 
pered because  Nature  was  propitious. 

If  we  seek,  in  the  history  of  Europe,  prognostics  of  the 
probable  course  of  the  Puritan  colonies  of 
the  "^atwiie  na^  America,  our  attention  must  be  mainly  di- 
rected to  the  Teutonic  nations,  the  people 
who  on  that  continent  inhabit  the  corresponding  zone. 
They  have  ever  been  inclined  in  their  political  conceptions 
to  representative  systems ;  they  do  not  look  with  disfavor 
on  republican  institutions ;  they  rely  on  trial  by  jnry.  In 
religion  they  desire  freedom  of  thought;  in  worship,  sim- 
plicity. Of  an  inventive  turn,  with  them  have  originated 
many  of  those  invaluable  applications  of  the  discoveries 
of  physical  science  to  civil  life  and  industrial  art  that  are 
the  glory  of  our  times.  Firmly  believing  in  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  they  seek  to  secure  it  for  their  rising 
generations  as  far  as  their  political  institutions  will  per- 
mit. They  view  polygamy  with  abhorrence ;  their  hatred 
of  hmnan  slavery  is  almost  fanatical. 

In  view  of  the  characteristics  exhibited  by  this  type 
of  humanity,  not  without  admiration  do  we  look  on  the 
mdened  spi-ead  of  the  zone  it  inhabits  in  Europe ;  not 
without  regret  on  its  narrowness  in  America ;  and,  recall- 
ing the  history  of  that  continent,  not  vnth  surprise  at 
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its  insigniiieaiice  in  Asia.  As  shown  in  map, 
tion™f  ™at  ioBs  page  112,  the  maximum  width  of  this  zone  in 
America  is  only  one  third  of  what  it  is  in 
Europe ;  in  Aaia  it  is  only  one  fourth,  except  in  China, 
where  it  at  least  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  Ameri- 
can proportion.  From  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  it  were  from  a 
focus,  these  isothermals  spread  out  like  a  vast  open  fan 
over  Europe,  diverging  from  one  another  as  they  go  to 
the  northwest ;  in  America  they  are  cm-vee  compressed 
together,  and  concave  to  the  north ;  in  Asia  they  are  in 
still  closer  proximity,  and  run  in  lines  that  are  almost 
straight  and  parallel.  Their  diverging  distribution  in 
Europe  is  produced  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TENDENCY   OF   THE   ITOETHERW   COLONIES   TO   UHION. 

Tho  pressure  exerted  by  the  French  settlements  and  military  posts  in  the  Valleye 
of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  constrained  the  English  colonies  on  the  At- 
lantic to  consider  measures  for  mutual  protection  and  union. 

A  plan  was  proposed  at  Albany  for  converting  the  disconnected  colonies  into  a  na- 
tion, and  for  making  their  union  ohligatory  and  perpetual  by  act  of  Parliajnent. 

Bioerapli  J  of  Franklin,  considered  as  the  representative  man  of  the  closing  colonial 

The  influence  of  France  as  an  American  continental 
power  was  not  obliterated  without  leaving 
SSeri '"S'"'  *  ™ost  important  effect  on  the  English  col- 
onies. Those  colonies  were  eompreaeed  upon 
the  Atlantic  border  by  a  chain  of  French  military  es- 
tablishments extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  that  of  the  Mississippi.  From  the  political  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  EVanklin  we  may  gather  a  clear  view  of  the 
condition  of  affairs. 

He  says  "  that  the  great  country  back  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio, 
SSme^p^  and  between  that  river  and  the  lakes,  is  now 
S^theEngiwicoi-  kuown  both  to  the  English  and  the  French 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  North  America  for 
the  extreme  richness  and  fertility  of  the  land,  the  healthy 
temperature  of  the  air  and  mildness  of  the  climate,  the 
plenty  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  fowling,  the  facility  of 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  the  vast  convenience  of  in- 
land navigation,  or  water  carriage,  by  the  lakes  and  great 
rivers  many  hundreds  of  leagues  around." 

"  From  these  natural  advantages  it  must  undoubtedly, 
perhaps  in  less  than  another  century,  become  a  populous 
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and  powerful  dominion,  and  a  great  accession  of  power 
either  to  England  or  to  France." 

"  The  French  are  now  making  open  encroachments  on 
those  territories  in  defiance  of  our  known  rights,  and  if 
we  longer  delay  to  settle  that  country,  inconveniences 
and  mischiefs  will  probably  follow.  Our  people,  being 
confined  to  the  country  between  the  Appalachian  Mount- 
ains and  the  Atlantic,  can  not  much  more  increase  in  num- 
ber, but  the  French  will  increase  by  that  acquired  room 
and  plenty  of  subsistence,  and  become  a  great  people  be- 
hind us.  Our  debtors,  servants,  slaves,  wHL  desert  to 
them,  strengthening  them  and  weakening  us  ;  they  will 
cut  us  off  from  commerce  and  alliance  with  the  Western 
Indians,  and  set  those  Indians,  as  they  have  heretofore 
done,  to  harass  our  people." 

He  therefore  advocates  the  establishment  of  two  strong 
English  colonies  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake 
n^aaVy^of  check-  Erie,  affirming  that  they  would  give  security 
to  the  back-settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  Mar 
ryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  by  preventing  the  ex- 
cursions of  the  French ;  they  would  also  prevent  "  the 
dreaded  junction  of  the  French  settlements  in  Canada 
with  those  in  Louisiana,"  and  in  case  of  a  war  it  would 
be  easy  for  them  to  annoy  Louisiana  by  going  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  and  also  through  these  channels 
and  the  lakes  a  great  interior  trade  might  be  carried  on. 

Drawing  attention  to  the. fact  that  the  grants  to  most 
of  the  colonies  are  of  long,  narrow  strips  of 
MX?ffi'of  thfl  land,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
tte^tobiMment  therefore  of  an  unmanageable  shape — their 
extremes  being  too  lar  asunder — ^he  proposes 
to  take  tihe  Appalachian  Mountains  as  a  limit,  and  have 
new  colonies  on  the  western  slope  of  those  mountains 
down  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English,  an  influ- 
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ential  party  in  England  favored  its  restoration  to  the 
French,  preferring  the  retention  of  certain  of 
lo^reMora cmaaa   the  West  India  Islands.     On. this  occasion 
Frantlin  wrote,  with  great  ability,  that  "  to 
leave  the  French  in  possession  of  Canada  when  it  is  in 
.  our  power  to  remove'  them,  and  to  depend  on  our  own 
strength  and  watchfulness  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  that 
may  attend  it,  is  neither  safe  nor  prudent."     "  Canada  in 
the  hands  of  France  has  always  stunted  the  growth  of 
our  colonies,  and  has  disturbed  the  strongest  of  them  by 
compelling  an  expenditure  of  two  or  three  millions  ster- 
ling every  year." 

There  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  desire  to  restore  Cana- 
da to  the  French,  and  throw  away  the  glori- 
reli;?nS'mio"M  "  0U8  conqucst  of  Wolfe,  a  very  remarkable 
reason.  If  the  French  were  left  there  they 
would  check  the  growth  of  the  colonies,  which  otheiwise 
would  "  extend  themselves  almost  without  bounds  into 
the  inland  parts,  and  increase  infinitely  from  all  causes, 
becoming  a  numerous,  hardy,  and  independent  people, 
possessed  of  a  strong  country,  communicating  little  or  not 
at  all  with  England,  living  wholly  on  their  own  labor, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  knowing  little  and  inquiring  little 
about  the  mother  country."  "  In  short,  the  present  colo- 
nies are  large  enough  and  numerous  enough,  and  the 
French  ought  to  be  left  in  North  America  to  prevent 
their  increase,  lest  they  become  not  only  useless,  but  dan- 
gerous to  Britain."  On  this  Franklin  remarks, "  It  is  very 
true  that  the  colonists  were  increasing  amazingly,  doub- 
ling their  number  every  twenty-five  years  by  natural  gen- 
eration only,  exclusive  of  emigration."  He  states  that 
"in  a  century  more,  the  number  of  English  in  America 
wiU  probably  be  greater  than  that  in  England  itself,  but 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  become  either  use- 
less or  dangerous  to  the  mother  country ;  on  the  conti'a- 
I— L 
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ry,  tltey  will  increase  the  demand  for  her  maiiufactnres, 
increase  her  trade,  and  add  greatly  to  her  naval  power." 
Subsequently,  however,  it  was  generally  thought  in  En- 
The  reicniinD  of  g^^"^^  ^ihat  tltc  retention  of  Canada  had  been 
e™o^e'^a^it^  a  serious  political  mistake;  "had  not  the 
*"^'  French    been    removed   from    Canada,   the 

American  Kevolution  could  never  have  taken  place ;" 
"the  Americans  would  have  had  something  else  to  do 
than  revolt." 

The  compression  exerted  by  the  French  previously  to 
the  conquest  of  Canada  was,  however,  the 
the  colonies  to  immediate  cause  of  those  preparatory  at- 
tempts  which,  though  at  nrst  abortive,  event- 
ually matured  in  "  the  Union,"  and  hence  the  remark  is 
justified  that  they  left  a  permanent  impress  on  the  desti- 
ny of  the  colonies.  The  "Albany  papers"  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin present  the  facts  very  plainly. 

The  English  Board  of  Trade,  desirous  that  all  the  prov- 
inces should  make  a  common  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations 
of  Indians,  recommended  them  to  form  a  plan  of  union 
which  might  also  serve  for  their  mutual  protection  and 
defense  against  the  French.  The  plan  which  on  this  oc- 
casion was.  offered  by  Dr.  Franklin  at  the  Albany  meet- 
ing was,  however,  rejected  by  aU  the  colonial  assemblies, 
because  it  was  considered  by  them  to  have  too  much  pre- 
rogative in  it;  in  England  it  was  rejected  as  being  too 
democratic. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  Albany  papers,  says  that  "com- 
missioners from  a  number  of  the  Northern 
■miLmntK&^^l  colouies  being  met  at  Albany,  and  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  that  have  always  attended 
the  most  necessary  general  measures  for  the  common  de- 
fense or  for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  when  they  were 
to  be  carried  through  the  several  particular  assemblies  of 
all  the  colonies,  some  assemblies  being  before  at  variance 
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with  tlteir  governors  or  councils,  and  the  several  branches 
of  the  government  not  on  terms  of  doing  business  with 
each  other ;  others  taking  the  opportunity,  when  their 
concurrence  is  wanted,  to  push  for  favorite  laws,  powers, 
or  points,  that  they  think  could  not  at  other  times  be  ob- 
tained, and  so  creating  disputes  and  quarrels ;  one  a^em- 
bly  waiting  to  see  what  another  will  do,  being  afraid  of 
doing  more  than  its  share,  or  desirous  of  doing  less,  or  re- 
fusing to  do  any  thing,  because  its  country  is  not  at  pres- 
ent so  much  exposed  as  others,  or  because  another  will 
reap  more  immediate  advantage — from  one  or  other  of 
which  causes  the  assemblies  of  six  (out  of  seven)  colonies 
applied  to  had  granted  no  assistance  to  Virginia  when 
lately  invaded  by  the  French,  though  purposely  convened, 
and  the  importance  of  the  occasion  earnestly  urged  upon 
them ;  considering,  moreover,  that  one  principal  encour- 
agement to  the  French,  in  invading  and  insulting  the 
British- American  dominions,  was  their  knowledge  of  our 
disunited  state,  and  of  our  weakness  arising  from  such 
want  of  union,  and  that  from  hence  different  colonies 
were  at  different  times  extremely  harassed,  and  put  to 
great  expense  both  of  blood  and  treasure,  who  would 
have  remained  in  peace  if  the  enemy  had  had  cause  to 
fear  the  drawing  on  themselves  the  resentment  and  pow- 
er of  the  whole ;  the  said  commissioners  considering  also 
the  present  encroachments  of  the  French,  and  the  mis- 
chievous conseq^uences  that  may  be  expected  from  them, 
if  not  opposed  with  our  force,  came  to  a  unanimous  reso- 
lution that  a  imion  of  the  colonies  is  ahsohitely  necessm-'y 
for  ihevr  preservation^ 

The  manner  of  forming  and  establishing  this  union 

was  the  next  point.    When  it  was  considered 
ingT^erpstaSij    that  the  colouies  were  seldom  all  in  eaual 

danger  at  the  same  time,  or  equally  near  the 
danger,  or  equally  sensible  of  it ;  that  some  of  them  had 
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particular  interests  to  manage  with  which  a  union  might 
interfere,  and  that  they  were  extremely  jealous  of  each 
other,  it  was  thought  impracticable  to  obtain  a  joint 
agreement  of  all  the  colonies  to  a  nnioa  in  which  the  ex- 
pense and  burden  of  defending  any  of  them  should  be 
divided  among  them  all ;  and  even  if  acts  of  assembly 
could  be  obtained  in .  all  the  colonies  for  that  purpose, 
yet,  as  any  colony  on  the  least  diesatiefaetion  might  repeal 
its  own  act,  and  thereby  withdraw  itself  from  the  nnioo, 
it  would  not  be  a  stable  one,  or  such  as  could  be  depend- 
ed on ;  for  if  only  one  colony  should,  on  any  disgust,  with- 
draw itself,  others  might  think  it  unjust  and  unequal  that 
they,  by  continuing  in  the  union,  should  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  defending  a  colony  which  refused  to  bear  its 
proportionate  part,  and  would  therefore,  one  after  an- 
other, withdraw,  till  the  whole  crumbled  into  its  original 
parts ;  therefore  the  commissioners  came  to  another  reso- 
lution, viz.,  '■'■That  it  was  necessa/ry  the  imion  should  he 
estoMished  hy  act  of  Parliament,  so  as  to  make  it  irre- 


It  wag  proposed  by  some  of  the  commissioners  to  form 
the  colonies  into  two  or  three  distinct 
wJtocSerttiie  unioBS,  but  the  proposal  was  dropped  even 
Dies  Into  one  na-  by  tnose  that  made  it  tor  several  reasons, 
and  among  others  for  this,  that  a  smgle  imion 
was  deswaile,  since  from  this  the  colonies  would  lea/m  to 
consider  themselves  not  as  so  many  independent  states,  but 
as  members  of  the  saTne  Tuition. 

It  is  interesting,  after  the  lapse  "of  more  than  a  century, 
to  read  these  details,  though  the  main  plan  for  the  time 
being  nliscarried.  They  are  illuminated  by  the  light  cast 
on  them  from  the  civil  war.  The  necessity  of  one  union— 
the  danger  of  secession — the  need  of  a  central  authorita- 
tive body  such  as  Parliament  then  was  to  insure  compul- 
sory permanence,  are  things  of  as  great  interest  now  as 
they  were  when  Franklin  wrote. 
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In  considering  the  history  of  any  race,  very  valuable 
n-  ™,  ^  t  indications  of  the  social  condition  at  particu- 
Fcankim.  -^^  epochs  may  be  obtained  from  the  lives  of 
distinguished  or  representative  men.  The  intellectual 
position  of  colonial  America  may  in  this  manner  be  de- 
termined, and  certainly,  among  the  conspicuous  men  of 
the  times,  no  one  more  perfectly  or  characteristically  rep- 
resents his  country  than  Franklin,  who  in  the  preceding 
pages  has  been  serving  us  as  a  guide. 

Descended  from  Puritan  ancestors,  he  was  bom  in  Bos- 
Heiaofpuritaa  t^^^  ^^  l706,  his  father  having  emigrated 
dBBoent.  from  England  to  America  in  1G82  to  enjoy 

the  exercise  of  religion  with  freedom.  By  his  mother's 
side,  also,  he  might  boast  of  a  Puritan  descent,  for  she 
was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  earliest  New  England 
settlers,  of  whom  honorable  mention  is  made  by  Cotton 
Mather  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  he  being  designated 
as  "  a  Godly  and  learned  Englishman."  At  ten  years  of 
age  Franklin  was  taken  to  assist  his  father  in  his  busi- 
ness, which  was  that  of  a  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler ; 
but,  disliking  the  trade,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  his 
brother,  who  was  a  printer. 

While  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  abandoned  the  religions 
views  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  by 
his  parents,  induced  to .  this  by  some  books 
that  fell  in  his  way.  The  opinions  he  thus  adopted  he 
appears  to  have  held  all  his  life,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  conversation  with  the  President  of  Yale  College  only 
five  weeks  before  his  decease,  he  being  then  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  In  this  it  may  be  said  that  he  prefigured 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Boston,  his  native 
town,  of  which  the  religious  conceptions  prevailing  at 
present  would  hardly  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Puritan  fathers. 

Some  dissensions  happening  between  his  brother  and 
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HisiLfeinpiiiia-  iiniself,  he  left  Boston  by  stealth,  and  wan- 
daipiim.  dered  to  Philadelphia.    In  the  course  of  a 

few  years,  through  diligence  and  frugality,  he  rose  to  com- 
petence, becoming  a  prominent  public  man  in  the  com- 
munity among  whom  he  had  thus  been  cast.  In  his  Au- 
tobiography he  naively  relates  the  means  to  which  he 
resorted  to  insure  success.  He  had  founded  a  club,  or 
jnnto,  consisting  of  twelve  persons,  each  of  whom  was 
the  head  of  another,  subordinate  club.  When,  therefore, 
he  desired  to  carry  any  special  project,  the  organization 
with  which  he  was  thus  connected  enabled  him  readily 
to  accomplish  his  purpose.  In  this  he  was  also  great- 
ly aided  by  a  newspaper  he  had  ^tablished.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  person  in  America  who  used  the  press 
for  the  purpose  of  what  is  now  termed  "  manufacturing 
public  opinion." 

The  means  to  which  he  was  thus  resorting  necessarily 
led  him,  in  the  disputes  occurring  between  the  proprie- 
tary government  and  the  people,  to  take  part  with  the 
latter.  He  soon  became  their  most  influential  and  per- 
sistent champion,  and  the  bias  he  thus  received  had  prob- 
ably no  little  effect  upon  him  in  the  greater  conflict  that 
soon  occurred  between  the  colonies  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment. In  the  early  part  of  that  contest  he  did  not 
look  with  disfavor  on  the  project,  very  generally  advo- 
cated, that  the  colonies  should  send  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  at  length,  appreciating  the  imperfection  and  in- 
adequacy of  that  scheme,  he  became  the  stren- 

Becomes  the  cTiam-  i  .  i.  i  ■  i    ■      i  ^ 

pionofuieooio-  uous  auvocate  of  separation  and  mdepeud- 
ence ;  and  probably  no  man  did  more  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  that  great  result.  His  esamiaation  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  in  1766,  in  relation  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  made  every  where  a  deep  im- 
pression. His  biographer,  Mr,  Sparks,  referring  to  it, 
says :  "  The  dignity  of  his  beariog,  his  self-possession,  the 
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promptness  and  propriety  with  wliicli  he  replied  to,  each 
interrogatory,  the  profound  knowledge  he  displayed  upon 
every  topic  presented  to  him,  his  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  political  condition  and  internal  affairs  of  his 
country,  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  defended  the  late 
His  eiaminfttion  dolugs  of  hjs  couutrymen  and  censured  the 
Ho'n™  of  c™^''*'^  measures  of  Parliament,  his  pointed  expres- 
'^™^'  sions  and  characteristic  manner — all  these 

combined  to  rivet  the  attention  and  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  audience.  There  is  no  event  in  this  great 
man's  life  more  creditable  to  his  talents  and  character, 
and  more  honorable  to  his  fame,  than  this  examination 
before  the  British  Parliament.  It  is  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  his  wisdom,  firmness,  sagacity,  and  patriotism  " 

In  truth,  Franklin  was  regarded  all  over  Europe  as  not 
ia«  ardedasthe  ^^^y  officially,  but  also  individually,  repre- 
aES^^i^^  senting  his  American  countrymen.  His  bi- 
Earope.  ography  resembled  their  history.     In  both 

there  was  the  rough  stru^le  of  early  years,  the  attain- 
ment of  prosperity  by  industry  and  frugality,  an  intense 
love  of  independence,  a  warm  interest  in  public  affairs. 
Though  many  of  his  later  years  were  spent  in  England 
and  France,  he  preserved  all  his  American  peculiarities. 
LacreteUe,  speaking  of  the  impression  he  made  upon  the 
IVeuch,  observed :  "  They  personified  in  him  the  republic 
of  which  he  was  the  representative  and  legislator.  They 
regarded  his  virtues  as  those  of  his  countrymen,  and  even 
judged  of  their  physiognomy  by  the  imposing  and  serene 
traits  of  his  own," 

No  one  appreciated  more  thoroughly  than  Franklin 
„.  ^.     „,    .    the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  cultiva- 

HiB  dispOBtfion  to  ^       i         . 

dSveries'touee-  ^i**"^  '^^  physical  scieuce.  He  was  the  verj'" 
td  purposes.  prototype  of  the  Yankee  inventor.  As  soon 
as  he  had  discovered  a  new  principle  or  ascertained  a 
new  fact,  he  attempted  to  extract  some  practical  benefit 
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from  it.  His  great  discovery  of  the  identity  of  lightning 
and  eleetiicity  was  fortliwitii  followed  hj  the  invention 
of  the  lightning-rod  for  insuring  the  safety  of  buildings. 
As  is  often  the  case  with  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  physical  department  of  human  knowledge,  he  held 
metaphysics  in  very  light  esteem. 

If  in  his  political  principles  and  actions  Fi'anklin  com- 
pletely personifies  his  colonial  countrymen, 
"tionoffS'S"  the  same  remarli  holds  good  in  his  philo- 
sophical relations.  Of  all  countriea,  America 
has  profited  most  from  the  cultivation  of  natural  science. 
Her  vast  material  development  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
advantages  she  has  thence  obtained.  But  science  has  not 
been  the  guide  of  her  development  alone;  it  is  likewise 
becoming  the  guide  of  all  modern  civilization. 

Franklin  was  the  first  to  make  known  the  existence 
and  phenomena  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  he  experimented  on 
the  production  of  cold  by  evaporation ;  he  discovered  the 
progressive  movement  of  American  storms ;  but  it  was 
,  his  identification  of  lightning  and  electricity 
uon  qt'wa'^dSf-  that  gavB  liim  his  great  European  celebrity. 
His  merit  consists,  however,  not  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  that  identity,  for  others  had  suggested  it  before, 
but  in  devising  the  means  of  proof.  He  himself  relates, 
in  h^  Autobiography,  that  his  earlier  communications  on 
Electricity,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  were  received  with  but  little 
consideration.  That  society,  however,  in  due  time  made 
him  the  most  ample  and  honorable  amends.  Unsolicited, 
they  elected  him  a  member  of  their  body,  and  presented 
him  the  Copley  medal,  the  highest  distinction  they  have 
to  bestow. 

The  Royal  Society  has  had  no  little  to  do  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  modern  civilization.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  tone   of  thought  in  England  had  greatly 
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Changed,  and,  relieved  from  ecclesiaaticism  "by 
nabie  aervicea.of     tte  Varied  political  events  that  had  taten 

place,  several  learned  men  bad  contracted  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  Nature.  For  mutual  gratification 
and  improvement  they  held  weekly  meetings,  and  were 
known  "by  the  title  of  the  Invisible  or  Philosophical  Col- 
lege. At  first  they  encountered  a  great  deal  of  popular 
and  ecclesiastical  prejudice,  it  "being  supposed  that  they 
were  engaged  in  an  unlawful  prying  into  natural  secrets, 
and  that  their  pursuits  had  an  irreligious  or  atheistic 
tendency.  King  Charles  IL,  however,  effectually  sustain- 
ed them,  for,  having  tastes  of  a  like  kind  himself,  he  gave 
them  a  charter,  and  occasionally  attended  their  meetings. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  "  the  Idler,"  says :  "  When  the  philoso- 
Dt  johnBOH'scriu-  pheis  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  first 
dsmaonit.  congregatcd  into  the  Eoyal  Society,  we  are 

told  that  great  expectations  were  raised  of  the  sudden 
progress  of  useful  arts.  The  time  was  supposed  to  be 
near  when  engines  should  turn  by  a  perpetual  motion,  and 
health  be  secured  by  a  universal  medicine ;  when  learn- 
ing should  be  facilitated  by  a  common  character,  and 
commerce  extended  by  ships  which  could  reach  their 
ports  in  defiance  of  the  tempest.  But  that  time  never 
came.  The  society  met  and  parted  without  any  visible 
diminution  of  the  miseries  of  life.  The  gout  and  stone 
were  stUl  painful;  the  ground  that  was  not  plowed 
brought  forth  no  harvest ;  and  neither  oranges  nor  g 
could  grow  upon  the  hawthorn." 

Had  that  great  master  of  words  been  privileged  to  look 
through  a  century  into  the  future,  he  would  have  seen 
the  automatic  engines  to  which  he  referred,  and  of  whose 
advent  he  despaired,  doing  the  mechanical  drudgery  of 
England,  and  accomplishing  the  work  of  perhaps  a  hund- 
red millions  of  men.  He  might,  in  defiance  of  the  wind 
and  tide,  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  little  more  than  a 
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week  in  one  of  those  ships  that  he  had  been  looking  for 
in  vain.  Six  miles  an  hour  was  very  fair  traveling  for 
him  ;  now  he  might  move  at  sixty.  He  might  send  mes- 
sages under  the  sea  and  over  the  mountains  in  an  almost 
inappreciable  time.  And  perhaps  he  might  be  willing  to 
concede  that  the  gout  and  the  stone  may  some  day  be 
deprived  of  their  terroi-s  after  he  had  witnessed  lithoto- 
my, amputations,  and  other  terrible  operations  of  surgery 
performed  on  men  purposely  thrown  into  an  unconscious 
and  insensitive  state,  and  the  loathsome  small-pox,  the 
di'cad  of  his  time,  neutralized  by  resorting  to  vaccination. 
At  the  time  of  Franklin's  great  discovery  (1759),  the 
physical  sciences  and  their  applications  to 
till  sciences  auhT  industnal  puFSuits  wcrc  on  the  point  of  mak- 

epoca  of  Franklin.     .  ^  /-i 

ing  a  great  advance.  Chemistry,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  sciences,  was  about  to  be  remod- 
eled through  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  gases 
and  the  detection  of  latent  heat.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  was  the  invention  of  the  steam-en- 
gine, an  invention  which  has  entirely  revolutionized  the 
industrial  arts.  Ingenious  mechanics  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  construction  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  population,  the  manufactures,  the 
„   .  . ,     ,.    commerce,  the  wealth  of  England  exhibited 

Wonderfol  reanlta  '  O 

amIn'BnBtaQd  ^  prodlgious  incTeasB.  Nor  was  America  be- 
sndAjnenca.  -j^jj^jj  England  lu  that  respect ;  nay,  more,  in 
truth  she  was  greatly  in  advance.  By  availing  herself 
of  the  natural  powers  thus  placed  at  her  disposal,  she  has, 
in  a  little  more  than  a  century,  nearly  accomplished  the 
settlement  of  the  continent ;  and  the  republic,  from  slen- 
der beginnings,  has  already  attained  the  position  of  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  Franklin's  prophecy  has 
come  to  pass — the  majority  of  those  who  speak  the  En- 
glish tongue  are  now  on  the  American  side  of  the  At- 
lantia 
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GEOWTII    OF    THE    ENGLISH    SETTLEMEHTS.      PEOG-EESS    OF 
THE   NORTHEBN   POPULATION   TO   THE   MISSISSIPPI. 

The  English  Atlantic  population  of  the  Northern  States,  relieved  ftom  Ereticli 
pressure,  rapidly  absorljed  all  other  foreign  populations,  diffusing  itself  over  the 
Aileghanies  and  descending  the  eastern  incline  of  the  Mississippi  Talley.  In 
this  progress  it  suffered  no  Indian  contamination,  and  was  affceled  only  bj-  cli- 
mate, and  by  Irish  and  German  immigration.  Inflaonce  of  tiie  ideas  of  those 
foreigners. 

The  connection  of  the  Northern  population  with  Indian  and  African  slavery  was 
limited.  Circumstanoea  under  which  the  conscience  of  Massachnsetts  was  awak- 
ened to  its  wickedness. 

Placed  tliua,  as  has  been  described,  upon  tie  Atlantic 
Theftiffnaionortiie  bolder,  the  populations  of  Englisli  descent 
Ftae"oftt^  mS^sIb-  began  to  diffuse  towai'd  tbe  West.  It  re- 
^'^^^  quired,  however,  nearly  sixty  years  from  the 

time  of  wbicli  we  have  been  speaking  before  they  had 
fully  gained  the  line  of  the  Mississippi — a  journey  which 
was,  as  all  first  emigi'ations  mi^t  be,  destructive  of  human 
life.  Men  followed  each  other  like  the  phantom  waves 
made  by  the  wind  on  the  tall  grasses  of  the  prairies,  for- 
ever disappearing  and  forever  advancing.  At  last  they 
reached  the  blue  bluffs  that  mark  out  where  the  great 
river,  through  sand-banks  and  crumbling  islands,  flows 
lazily  on  its  way. 

During  this  diffusion  tbey  may  be  considered  as  spread- 
ing over  an  unoccupied  territory,  and  suffer- 
wmtaafjon  from  ing  HO  esscutial  disturbance  from  Indian 
blood-admistm'e.  The  sparsely-scattered  ab- 
original tribes  were  pressed  out  of  their  way,  occasioning 
no  race-contamination.  Practically  there  were  but  two 
disturbing  influences  at  woik:  1st,  their  own  interaction 
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on  eacli  otlier,  as  members  of  different  European  nations 
whose  race -peculiarities  were  still  continuiag  in  tlieir 
American  life ;  2d,  modification  from  the  new  climate. 

In  estimating  the  effect  of  the  first  of  these  disturh- 
Eflfectofra<^int«r-  ^nces,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
*^™"  intermingling  of  different  types  much  will 

depend  on  their  relative  numbers.  Practically  a  small 
tribe  mixing  with  a  large  one  will  disappear  so  com- 
pletely that  the  traces  of  it  will  cease  to  be  discoverable, 
although,  in  truth,  it  is  not  destroyed— its  presence  is 
only  masked.  A  glass  of  water  added  to  a  glass  of  wine 
may  be  detected  at  once,  but  if  it  were  mingled  with  a 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  the  most  experienced  taster 
could  never  detect  it,  yet  it  is  still  present  with  all  its 
qualities  unimpaired. 

However,  in  human  amalgamations,  the  intruding  ele- 
ment may  itself  be  undei^oing  climate  modifications,  and 
so,  from  moment  to  moment,  losing  its  own  identity,  and 
approaching  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  the  character 
of  that  with  which  it  has  united. 

We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  our  pos- 
terity, and  looking  downward  in  race-inves- 
oflnceataihiii™  tigations.  If,  like  the  Chinese,  who  rever- 
ence theif  ancestry,  we  look  upward,  the  true 
relation  of  successive  generations  is  more  clearly  seen. 
Each  person  has  two  parents,  from  each  of  whom  he  has 
derived  corporeal  and  mental  lineaments;  of  grandpar- 
ents he  has  four ;  of  great-grandparents  eight — of  ances- 
tors he  has  ah'eady  fourteen.  We  go  but  a  little  way 
back  before  we  find  a  million.  In  that  vast  congregation, 
what  is  the  value  of  any  single  one  1  In  the  mixture  of 
blood  and  merging  of  character,  how  can  we  expect  to 
trace  any  individual  infiuence  ?  Moreover,  in  any  nation 
or  race,  persons  far  separated  from  each  other  by  class- 
distinction  or  other  diversity  may  find  in  not  a  remote 
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remove  a  common  ancestor  equally  related  to  both,  "but 
without  any  resemblance  to  either. 

Upon  the  Atlantic  .border  the  vestiges  of  Swedish  life 
underwent  obliteration,  and  the  same  might 
swediab,  spiuiiah,  almost  be  Said  as  to  the  Spaniards  at  the 
South,  and  of  whatever  French  there  were  at 
the  North  on  this  side  of.the  St  Lawrence.    An  apparent 
exception  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch ;  for,  though 
their  lower  classes  readily  assimilated  with  the  English 
population,  and  so  were  lost,  their  higher,  through  the 
possession  of  landed  estates,  which,  in  spite  of  their  sub- 
division, were  continually  increasing  in  relative  value, 
were  able  to  maintain  an  isolated  condition.    In  New 
York  they  stood,  and,  indeed,  still  stand  in  the  attitude 
of  a  local  aristocracy,  in  the  noblest  a6cept- 
tho de^DdauK of  atiou   of  that  term;  for  these  families  of 
Dutch  descent,  and  still  retaining  their  Dutch 
names,  have  formed  a  nucleus  round  which  whatever  is 
socially  respectable  has  spontaneously  gathered.    They 
have  ever  been  upholders  of  religion,  order,  learning,  de- 
voting.themselves  to  affairs  of  patriotism,  charitable  un- 
dertakings, and  the  patronage  of  good  works. 
But,  their  rdative  smallness  of  number  and  their  lo- 
cal influence  considered,  the  Dutch  in  New 
SSStiirSpeim.  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  Germans  and 
Scotch-Irish  in  Pennsylvania,  which  of  all 
the  states  is  the  least  homogeneous,  though  they  un- 
questionably give  a  character  to  the  parts  in  which  they 
settled,  constitute  no  real  exception  to  the  remark  that 
the  description  of  the  spread  of  population  from  the  At^ 
lantic  border  westwardly  is  substantially  that  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  English  life.     It  may  be  conveniently  consid- 
ered under  two  heads:  1st.  Northern  diffasion;  2d.  South- 
em  diffusion. 
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1st,  Of  the  progress  of  population  at  ike  North. 

For  many  years  the  current  of  emigration  was  compar- 
atively feeble.  It  was  mainly  derived  from 
£™lb^thB''Nota  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Germany, 
and  continued  at  a  nearly  uniform  annual 
rate  from  the  Revolution  until  about  1806.  From  1784 
to  1794  the  yearly  rate  was  about  4000.  Ill  the  latter 
year  it  roae  to  10,000,  but  did  not  recover  that  point 
again  until  1817.  This  falling  off  was  due  to  the  Euro- 
pean wars,  which  not  only  created  an  urgent  demand  for 
men  both  for  the  land  and  sea  service,  but  also  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  principle  at  that  time  insisted  upon  by 
the  English  government  that  a  subject  could  never  throw 
off  his  allegiance. 

In  1817,  when  the  fear  of  English  impressment  had 
passed  away,  immigration  to  the  United 
ck^ofiteEnro-  States  Toso  to  22,240.  In  this  aggi'egate 
there  were  included  maaiy  native-bom  Amer- 
icans, who,  through  the  incidents  of  the  war,  had  been  de- 
tained in  Em'ope,  and  were  now  returning.  Due  allow- 
ance made  for  this,  the  sudden  impetus  may  be  traced  to 
the  declining  demand  for  men  for  military  and  naval  pur- 
poses, the  great  derangement  in  the  pursuits  of  the  work- 
ing-classes as  a  state  of  war  was  exchanged  for  a  state  of 
peace,  and  the  financial  disturbances  which  were  occur- 
ring or  impending. 

The  current  now  steadily  gathered  force.  In  36|-  years, 
ending  December  1st,  1855,  the  United  States  received 
nearly  4J  millions  of  immigrants.     Among  these  were 


l,3i8,682  Britieli. 
1^06,087  Germans. 
207,492  r 


747,930  Irish. 
34,599  Scotch. 
188,726  French. 


Under  the  title  "  British,"  in  this  table,  are  included  En- 
'otiwi  fim  glish, Scotch,  and  Irish, but  the  relative  pro- 
ligratioE.  portloDs  cau  not  now  be  ascertained.     Com- 
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petent  authorities,  however,  have  been  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  of  these  at  least  one  million  were  from  Ireland. 
This  would  mate  the  total  Irish  emigi'ation  foi'  that  pe- 
riod 1,747,930. 

From  the  best  estimates  now  accessible,  it  appears  that 
the  total  immigration  into  the  United  States  since  the  Rev- 
olution to  the  close  of  1855  has  been  nearly  4^  millions. 

Immigrants  up  to  Sept.  30tli,  1819 250,000 

"  "      Dec.  31st,  1855 4,212,624 

4,462,634 

In  a  general  manner,  it  may  therefore  be  affirmed  that 
the  United  States  have  gained  as  much  from  Europe  by 
immigration  as  Great  Britain  has  lost  from  her  domestic 
population  by  emigration  to  all  countries.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war  the  number  did  not  differ 
much  from  five  millions. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  such  immigrations,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  statement  of  Machiavelli, 

MachittvGlli's divis-    ,i      ,    •  ,  •    ,       l^ 

fon  of  society  into    tliat  m  cverv  great  society  there  are  necessa^ 

thraegradeB.  ^i,  j  j-  ■  j 

nly  three  orders  ot  men :  a  superior  order, 
who  understand  things  through  their  own  unassisted 
mental  powers ;  an  intermediate  order,  who  understand 
things  when  they  are  explained  to  them ;  a  low  order, 
who  do  not  understand  at  all.  Of  the  first  it  may  be 
added  that  they  are  limited  in  number,  but  dominant 
through  intelligence ;  of  the  second,  that,  in  modem  coun- 
tries having  free  journalism,  they  fall  under  its  in&uence, 
the  man  of  this  grade  adopting  the  opinions  of  his  ac- 
customed newspaper,  and  unconsciously  retailing  them  as 
his  own ;  of  the  third,  which  is  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
its  members  pass  through  life  in  a  monotonous  intellectual 
slumber — they  think  in  monosyllables. 

The  political  effect  of  emigration  depends  on  this  con- 
dition :  from  which  of  these  three  orders  has  the  emigra- 
ting mass  issued.     If  the  drain  has  been  fi-om  the  low- 
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Beiaa™  influence  ^^^'  ^^^  laboring  class,  the  consequent  result 
^SSia^x^i-  ^^y  ^0^"  amount  to  much,  for  the  diminution 
gratioD.  ^£  ^j^^j.  ^j^g  -g  capable  of  quick  repaii'.    The 

self-multiplying  force  of  an  old  society  is  always  gfisater 
than  the  number  realized,  which  is  kept  down  by  resist- 
ing influences,  andjust  as  the  atmosphere  will  press  into 
an  exhausted  space,  so  will  that  unsatisfied,  that  restrain- 
ed power  of  multiplication  quietly  fill  up  the  vacancy 
that  has  thus  been  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  migrating  body  have  di- 
minished seriously  the  number  of  the  highest  cl^s,  the 
result  is  a  far  more  important,  a  far  more  permanent  af- 
fair. A  loss  of  the  direct  influence  of  these  men  is  no  in- 
considerable thing,  for,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  fonn 
of  government  the  aff'ected  community  may  live  under, 
they  will  and  do  control  public  thought.  Still  more,  so- 
ciety has  no  means  of  recruiting  at  its  pleasure  the  wasted 
ranks  of  this  class;  such  individuals  appear  at  limited 
intervals,  and  only  here  and  there. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  efieet  of 
emigrations  depends  on  the  gi'ade  of  society  from  which 
the  emigrating  mass  has  issued,  being  very  different  in 
the  cases  of  the  laboring  and  intellectual  classes  respect- 
ively; that  homogeneousness  in  a  community  impai'ts 
stability,  though  it  implies  eventual  stagnation ;  that  a 
community  suffering  incessant  blood-disturbance  will  ex- 
hibit social  activity,  but  if  the  disturbing  element  be  very 
base,  a  corresponding  depreciation  in  absolute  value  will 
ensue. 

In  the  Northern  States  the  blood-disturbance  in  the 
old  English  settlers  of  the  Atlantic  border 

Special  Influence  ofii  i  -n,i  i- 

tfiBiriBbandGor-    has  Dceu,  as  we  have  said, through  immigra- 
tion.    Its  effect  would  be  more  marked  if 
the  stream  did  not  flow  mainly  fi-om  L-eland  and  Ger- 
many, countries  that  are  bound  by  the  same  annual  iso- 
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thermala  that  limit  New  York  on  the  north  and  Wash- 
ington on  the  south.  The  movement  which  this  class  of 
population  has  to  accomplish  to  come  into  correspondence 
with  the  new  conditions  is  not  great,  but  a  careful  observer 
will  not  fail  to  detect  the  retardation  each  fiesh  arrival 
impresses  on  the  movement  of  its  predecessors,  and  their 
corresponding  detention  in  the  lower  intellectual  states. 
The  manner  of  thought  of  the  whole  community  is  less 
definite,  its  ideas  less  settled,  its  intentions  less  precise. 
The  Atlantic  States  have  been  the  chief  seat  from 
which  has  issued  the  emigration  destined  to 
ffoffi^^fuie  people  the  West.  So  far  as  their  agricul- 
tural population  is  concerned,  many  of  them 
may  be  regarded  as  having  passed  into  a  stationary  con- 
dition. Of  this,  Vermont  may  be  taien  as  an  example,  its 
census  report  for  1860  being  substantially  the  same  as 
that  for  1850.  If  the  limit  of  land-support  has  thus  been 
reached,  any  farther  advance  must  be  looked  for  from 
Ba  iddereiopmeat  Commercial  and  manufacturing  avocations, 
of  fee  new.  ij^g  Northwestcm  States  offer  a  striking  con- 

trast ;  in  the  same  decade  Illinois  doubled  its  population. 
From  the  Atlantic  States,  in  this  manner,  a  very  large 
portion  of  their  population  has  been  removed;  in  the  gen- 
eral aggregate,  about  one  fourth  having  emigrated.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  countries  thus  settled  bear  a  re- 
semblance, social  and  political,  to  those  from  which  their 
population  was  first  derived,  a  fact  pointing  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  abstraction  made  from  the  Atlantic  States 
™^     .^  .,      has  been  in  a  proportional  manner  fpom  each 

Effect  on  tbe  At-  •    n  n  mi  ■ 

Sm  e^mi^rauJiiis  ^f  the  three  social  grades.  The  effect  of  this 
to  the  West-  j^^g  lieea  to  keep  those  states  intellectually 
in  a  stationary  condition,  and  to  retard  the  development 
they  would  otherwise  have  made.  Society,  retaining  in 
them  more  or  less  completely  its  primitive  interior  bal- 
ance, has  lost  the  advantage  that  would  have  been  en- 
I— M 
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joyed  liad  the  field  of  action  been  limited,  the  population 
more  dense,  the  mental  competition  more  violent.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  the  remark,  so  often  made,  that  our 
material  prosperity  and  our  mental  progress  have  not  ad- 
vanced with  an  equal  step. 

The  emigrating  mass  also  has  been  placed  under  extra- 
ordinary conditions.  Peopling  an  uninhab- 
Se^te'™&eiv  ited  region,  it  has  suffered  no  deterioration 
by  dimate^  natural  from  blood  -  admixture  with  lower  tribes. 
The  change  that  is  being  impressed  upon  it 
is  altogether  the  effect  of  climate.  Physically  it  hastens 
to  come  into  correspondence  with  the  new  circumstances, 
and  is  ever  moving  in,  an  ascending  course.  The  length 
of  time  to  be  occupied  in  the  metamorphosis  before  com- 
plete accordance  is  gained  must  be  very  considerable,  and 
the  event  subject  to  perpetual  retardation,  if  continued 
inamigration  is  going  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  time  and  the  course 
to  be  passed  over  are  shortened  by  that  artificial  climate- 
variation  accomplished  in  civilized  life,  explained  in  Chap- 
ter V.  The  living  in  artificially-warmed  houses,  the  ad- 
justment of  clothing,  the  selection  of  food,  compensate 
largely  for  difference  of  climate,  and  bring  society  to  a 
more  homogeneous  state. 

The  advance  of  the  Northern  population  to  the  Missis- 
sippi was  by  no  means  so  rapid  as  might 
the  Northern  popn-  have  bcGu  expected.    Ohio  was  not  admitted 

lation  to  the  west.  -,        -wt    •  •!    ^/^/^        tit 

to  the  Union  until  1803,  llhnois  not  until 
1818.  The  effect  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  retarding  the  tide 
of  humanity  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Michigan  was  not  ad- 
mitted until  1837,Wisconsin  not  until  1847.  This  slow 
progress  westward  was,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  due 
to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  diffusive  power  of  this  popu- 
lation was  converted  into  local  energy,  and  consumed  in 
the  establishment  of  large  towns.     As  will  be  presently 
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seen,  the  Southern  population,  though  numerically  inferi- 
or, and  settled  on  an  equal  geographical  surface,  actually 
surpassed  in  rapidity  of  diffusion  the  Northern,  this  being 
mainly  the  result  of  plantation  life,  and  the  consumption 
of  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  establish- 
ment of  cities. 

The  retardation  of  the  Northern  progress  to  the  Mis- 
canseeofitare-  sisslppl  was  also  partly  due,  in  the  first  in- 
tai'dttiion.  stance,  to  the  retention  by  the  English  of 

the  Western  posts.  The  United  States,  under  the  Confed- 
eration, could  not  carry  out  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  then  minister  to  England,  received  a  reply  from 
the  British  government  that  "  one  party  could  not  be 
obliged  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  engagements  of  a 
treaty,  and  the  other  remain  free  to  deviate  from  its  obli- 
gations." The  whole  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress had  no  compulsory  power  over  the  states  to  oblige 
them  to  conform  in  their  legislation  to  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions. This  cause  of  retardation  was  not,  however,  of 
long  duration. 

The  rural  industry  of  the  Northern  people  was  chiefly 
proanctBofitam  ^^if^cted  to  the  production  of  grain,  hay,  po- 
ratl!™SBrf"  tatoes,  com,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  live-stock. 
^^-  To  these  local  circumstances  added  other 

products ;  thus  New  Hampshire  furnished  granite ;  Maine, 
lumber,  flsh,  ice ;  Massachusetts,  granite  and  marble ;  New 
York,  iron  and  salt ;  Pennsylvania,  iron  and  coal ;  Wis- 
consin, lead;  Michigan,  copper,  etc.  The  concentration 
of  population  in  towns  was  the  result  of  the  great  devel- 
opment of  manufactures  and  commerce;  the  objects  of 
pursuit  were  therefore  very  various,  and,indeed,  embraced 
almost  every  thing  that  is  of  interest  in  civilized  life. 

Farming,  mining,  the  fisheries,  manufactures,  machinery, 
trade,  commerce,  formed,therefore,  the  diversified  pursuits 
of  the  North.     If  the  people  diffused  slowly,  they  built 
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solidly.  They  left,  as  they  advanced,  no  desolate,  no  worn- 
out  fields.  Properly  speaking,  this  people  did  not  mi- 
grate— they  grew.  The  land  once  possessed  was  retained. 
Nothing  was  abandoned. 

The  settlement  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  ceded 
by  Virginia  to  the  Union,  and  the  formation 
thaVoct^ffitBTQ  of  the  powerful  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  out  of  it,  were  de- 
termined by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  a  measure  not  only 
offering  a  most  signal  instance  of  practical  and  compre- 
hensive legislation,  bat  also  being  the  exemplar  by  which 
unoccupied  domain  has  since  been  converted  into  legal 
territory,  and  then  developed  into  perfect  states.  Though 
its  special  provisions  have  been  occasionally  modified,  the 
general  conception  on  which  it  depends  has  remained 
unchanged. 

This  ordinance  was  enacted  by  Congi'ess,  July,  1787. 
The  oraiaance  ot  "'■*  Constituted  the  Territory  one  district,  but 
^'^'-  authorized  its  subsequent  division.     It  di- 

rected that  property  should  be  distributed  equally  among 
the  children  of  an  intestate,  the  widow  to  have  a  life-inter- 
est in  one  third  of  the  real  and  personal  property.  Per- 
sons of  full  age  could  dispose  of  their  estates  by  written 
will,  in  presence  of  three  witnesses.  Real  estate  was  to 
be  conveyed  by  a  person  of  full  age  by  deed,  which  must 
be  acknowledged  and  attested  by  two  witnesses.  All 
wills  and  deeds  must  be  registered.  The  civil  govern- 
ment was  to  consist  of  three  branches — executive,  legis- 
lative, judicial.  The  governor  was  to  be  appointed  by 
Congress,  as  was  also  a  court  of  common  law,  consisting 
of  three  judges.  The  governor  and  judges  were  to  adopt 
and  publish  such  laws  of  the  old  states  as  were  suited  to 
the  district,  these  laws  to  have  effect  until  a  General  As- 
sembly was  organized,  or  until  Congress  disapproved  of 
them.    The  governor  was  to  appoint  magistrates,  but 
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when  the  General  Assembly  was  organized  their  duties 
were  to  be  regulated  by  it.  The  governor  was  also  au- 
thorized to  divide  the  Territory  into  counties  and  town- 
ships, but  those  divisions  might  be  subsequently  changed 
by  the  Legislature.  As  soon  as  the  Territory  contained 
five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants,  they  were  to  elect 
representatives  to  a  General  Assembly,  one  representative 
for  every  five  hundred  electors.  The  qualifications  of  the 
representative  were  specified. 

Articles  of  compact  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory  and  the  old  states  were  ordained.  They  were 
chiefly :  1st.  That  there  should  be  in  the  Territory  free- 
dom of  Teligious  opinion  and  worship.  2d.  That  the 
right  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury,  a 
proportional  representation  in  the  Legislature,  the  course 
of  the  common  law,  the  bailing  of  offenses  not  capital,  a 
just  compensation  for  property  or  services  required  by 
the  public,  and  the  inviolability  of  contracts,  should  be 
secured;  that  immoderate  fines,  and  cruel  or  unusual  pun- 
ishments, should  be  prohibited.  3d.  That  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools.  4th. 
That  the  Territory  and  its  states  should  forever  be  a  part 
of  the  Confederacy  and  subject  to  Congress,  the  inhabit- 
ants to  be  taxed  proportionally  for  public  expenses,  and 
that  there  should  never  be  any  interference  with  Con- 
gress as  to  the  primary  disposal  of  soil,  or  the  security 
of  titles  given  by  it;  that  no  tax  should  ever  be  imposed 
on  land  owned  by  the  United  States;  that  non-residents 
should  not  be  taxed  more  than  residents,  and  that  the 
navigable  waters  leading  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi  should  be  forever  free.  5th.  That  the  Terri- 
tory might  be  formed  into  not  less  than  three,  nor  more 
than  five  states,  and  that  whenever  one  of  the  latter  had 
sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants,  it  might  be  admitted  by 
its  delegates  to  Congress  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
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old  states,  and  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  Con- 
stitution and  state  government,  provided  tliat  it  should 
be  republican  and  in  conformity  with  these  articles  of 
compact.  6th.  That  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  Tenitory  otherwise  than  for 
the  punishment  of  crime,  but  that  fugitives  owing  service 
in  other  states  might  be  reclaimed. 

It  was  not  possible  but  that  free  communities  should 
prosper  under  such  institutions,  and  that  the  fertile  re- 
gions thus  politically  organized  should  tempt  population 
not  only  from  the  Atlantic  States,  but  also  from  Europe. 
This  immigration  was,  in  the  first  instance,  from  Ireland, 
but  subsequently  veiy  largely  fr^m  Germany. 

The  psychical  impress  imparted  to  the  descendants  of 
imp™.«ipn^aae  "t^e  old  Puritan  stock  by  the  imniigrating 
S'*TttS1'r'iai''"m-  inasses  of  Irish  waa  comparatively  insignifl- 
'"^^^''  cant.     The  ideas  these  foreigners  brought 

were  essentially  of  a  religious  kind,  that  had  been  passed 
over  by  the  native  Americans  long  previously.  Concep- 
tions that  found  acceptance  in  the  devout  Catholic  mind, 
and  gave  it  consolation,  were  necessarily  declined  by  the 
educated  descendant  of  the  Puritan,  who  had  himself  al- 
ready made  a  great  advance  beyond  the  ideas  of  the  old 
colonists.  But,  considering  the  whole  population  in  the 
aggregate,  this  immigration  has  detained  it  in  a  lower  in- 
tellectual state.  Catholicism  is  in  its  nature  intrinsically 
antagonistic  to  self-government — -its  obedience  is  to  the 
priest.  As  in  former  ages,  so  now,  it  tends  to  maintain  a 
state  within  the  state.  It  aims  to  keep  its  adherents  sep- 
arated from  the  general  community,  that  it  may  wield 
them  as  a  mass.  Political  demagogues  also  find  their  ad- 
vantage in  this,  for  they,  too,  use  this  class  of  the  popular 
tion  as  a  cudgel  against  their  opponents. 

With  the  German  immigration  it  was  different.  It 
made  itself  felt  intellectually  in  the  community  among 
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imprBBaion  made  whicli  it  Bettlcd,  because  its  owii  intellect- 
ty  ^ihe^^^S;  "tial  development,  thougli  in  one  sense  special, 
immgrimt.  ^^^  ^^^^  high.    Its  Ideas,  to  say  the  least, 

were  on  a  par  witli  those  of  the  American.  It  brought 
industry  and  intelligence,  and  overcame  the  difficulties 
and  drawbacks  of  a  foreign  tongue.  Though  its  Sabbath 
ideas  were  not  congenial  to  the  more  austere  American, 
he  instantly  appreciated  and  accepted  its  tastes.  Among 
these  may  be  specially  mentioned  a  love  of  music  and  the 
fine  arts. 

Such  were  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  better  class  of 
German  immigrants,  who,  for  the  most  part,  found  occu- 
pation in  commercial  and  business  pursuits,  often  on  a 
very  imposing  scale.  The  rustic  German,  plodding,  poor, 
and  ignorant,  unlike  the  Irishman,  avoids  the  populous 
cities,  prefeiTing  to  settle  in  the  rich  prairie-lands.  As- 
sisted by  his  wife,  who  shares  his  toils,  he  turns  those 
great  meadows  into  gardens.  In  place  of  the  wild  flow- 
ers that  sway  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  he  raises  crops  of 
golden  grain,  converting  the  roaming  grounds  of  wild  an- 
imals into  harvest-fields.  His  yellow-haired  children,  un- 
der the  free  sky  and  surrounded  by  a  vast  unbroken  hor- 
izon, m^e  confirmed  in  their  native  Teutonic  love  of  liber- 
ty. Patient,  laborious,  independent,  he  looks  upon  slavery 
with  hatred,  and  on  the  slaveholder  with  contempt. 
Gigantesque  in  his  ideas,  and  not  unfrequently  in  his 

conversation,  the  Western  man  is  conscious 
raiwjraiHtionain    of  destiuy  whcu  he  affirms  that  he  is  laying 

the  foundations  of  a  great  republic— a  Colos- 
sus that,  in  the  days  of  his  gi'andchildren,  will  gx'asp  Eu- 
rope in  one  hand,  and  Asia  in  the  other. 

To  these  remarks   on  the   effect   of  the 

of  Indian  and  ne-     x  ■  i  i    J^  •  •         :■  ,^ 

BTo  slavery  in  tha  ixish  and  (xerman  immigration  on  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Noi'th,  it  now  remains  to  add 
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some  statements  on  Indian  and  negro  slavery  in  that  re- 
gion. 

Deceived  by  their  erroneous  intepretationa  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  perhaps  not  reflecting  maturely  on  the  immoral- 
ity of  their  act,  the  Puritan  colonists  were  drawn  into 
the  African  slave-trade.  With  an  incongruity  so  quaint 
as  often  to  provoke  the  reader's  mirth,  they  blindly  mix- 
ed up  deeds  of  wickedness  with  the  most  pious  aspira- 
tions, and  became,  to  a  very  large  extent,  slave-carriers  to 
the  South.  In  Moore's  "  Notes  on  the  History  of  Slavery 
in  Massachusetts"  the  progress  of  these  events  may  be 
found.  To  that  work  I  am  indebted  for  several  of  the 
following  fects. 

The  first  slaves  in  Massachusetts  were  Indians  cap- 
tured in  the  Peqnod  "War  (1637).     Partly 
diar™pti™e''of ""  through   fear    of  their    escape,  and  partly 
through  apprehension  that  they  might  sat- 
isfy their  revengeful  spirit  if  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
country,  many  of  them  were  exported  beyond  seas.     Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  mentions  that,  through  the  Lord's  great 
mercy,  a  number  of  them  had  been  taken,  of  whom  the 
males  were  sent  to  Bennuda,  and  the  females  distributed 
through  the  Bay  towns  to  be  employed  as  domestic  serv- 
ants.    The  expatriation  of  these  Indians  led 
adoption  of  the  Af-  to  the  Commencement  of  the  colonial  alave- 
trade,  and  a  vessel  of  120  tons, "  The  Desire, 
one  of  the  first  built  in  the  colony,  was  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.   The  thing  was  not  done  in  secret,  or  iodirectly, 
but  openly,  by  the  public  authority.    Thus  we  find,  in  a 
letter  to  Winthrop,  at  that  time  governor :  "  Mr.  Eudi- 
cott  and  myself  salute  you  in  the  Lord  Jesus.    We  have 
heard  of  a  division  of  women  and  children 
dTstaiC^ii™  thS  in  the  Bay,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  share, 

eolonifll  govemore.       ,  "  ■  i  n         i  -  n 

VIZ.,  a  young  woman  or  girl,  and  a  boy,  if 
you  think  good.     I  wrote  to  you  for  some  boys  for  Ber- 
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muda,"  Captain  StougMon,  who  was  employed  in  tlie 
Pequod  "War,  wrote  to  the  same  governor  (Winthrop) : 
"  By  this  pinnace  you  shall  receive  foi'ty-eight  or  fifty 
women  and  children,  concerning  which  there  is  one  I  for- 
merly mentioned,  that  is  the  fairest  and  largest  I  saw 
among  them,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  coat  to  clothe  her. 
It  is  my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  servant,  if  it  may  stand 
■with  your  good  liking,  else  not  There  is  a  little  squaw 
that  Steward  Culacut  desireth,  to  whom  he  hath  given  a 
coat.  Lieutenant  Davenport  also  desireth  one  that  hath 
three  marks  on  her  stomach  (here  the  good  Puritan  cap- 
tain gives  a  sketch  of  the  marks  he  had  observed  on  that 
part  of  her  person).  He  desireth  her,  if  it  will  stand  with 
your  liking.^' 

The  first  statute  establishing  slavery  in  the  colonies  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Massachusetts  Code  of 
ofluii^^^tur    Fundamentals,  or  Body  of  Liberties,  in  1 641. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England  (1643)  also  recognize  the  law- 
ful existence  of  slavery.     According  to  its  provisions, 
lands,  goods,  and  captives  are  to  be  divided  among  the 
confederates.     Even  the  germ  of  a  fugitive  slave  law  may 
be  detected  at  that  early  date.     "  The  commissioners  of 
the  united  colonies  found  reason  to  complain  to  the  Dutch 
governor  in  New  Netherlands  (1646)  of  the  fact  that  the 
Dutch  agent  at  Hartford  had  harbored  a  fugitive  Indian 
woman  slave,  of  whom  they  say  in  their  letter,  '  such  a 
servant  is  part  of  her  master's  estate,  and  a  more  eonsid- 
Pa  mvesuve      arable  part  than  a  beast.'     A  provision  foi' 
treaty  prorieion,    ^jjg  rendition  of  fogitive  slaves  was  afterward 
made  by  treaty  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English," 
The  Puritans,  as  we  have  seen,  justified  their  barbarities 
to  the  New  England  Indians  on  the  same 
ui'^puritiut^e"    principle  that  the  Spaniards  excused  their 
atrocities  to  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.    "  We 
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know  not,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "  witen  or  how  these  In- 
dians first  became  inhabitants  of  this  mighty  continent, 
yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  Devil  decoyed  the 
miserable  sav^es  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Chiist  would  never  come  here  to  destroy  oi' 
obstruct  his  absolute  empire  over  them."  The  colonists, 
therefore,  considered  themselves  entitled  to 
eusiBYing  and  bbii-  treat  these  captives  as  the  children  of  Israel 
treated  the  Canaanites.  In  the  opinion  of 
Governor  Hutchinson,  nothing  more  effectively  defeated 
the  endeavors  for  Christianizing  them ;  "  it  seems  to  have 
done  more  to  have  sunk  their  spirits,  led  them  to  intem- 
perance, and  extirpated  the  vphole  race."  At  the  time  of 
King  Philip's  war,  large  numbers  of  Indian  prisoners 
were  sold  "in  the  country's  behalf;"  at  one  time,  112 
men,  women,  and  children ;  at  another  time,  57 ;  at  anoth- 
er (1675),  188.  One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  were  ex- 
ported from  Plymouth  and  sold  in  Spain.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  treachery  was  resorted  to  to  get  possession  of 
them.  Thus,  "  about  a  150  Indians  came  into  Plymouth 
gaiTison  voluntarily.  Plymouth  authority  sold  them  all 
for  slaves  (but  about  sis  of  them),  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  country."  But  these  atrocities  were  not  accomplished 
without  indignant  remonstrances  from  the  military  offi- 
cers to  whom  the  prisoners  had  suiTendered.  Public  de- 
moralization spread  apace.  Even  the  converted  or  "  pray- 
ing Indians"  did  not  escape  this  rapacious  cupidity ;  many 
of  them,  under  false  accusations,  were  sold  as  slaves.  Nay, 
more, "Quaker  ladies  were  whipped  with  ten  stripes,"  and 
Quaker  children  adjudged  to  be  sold  into  slavery  to  Bar- 
badoes  and  Virginia.'^ 

The  sale  of  the  New  England  Indians  to-foreign  coun- 
tries by  the  Puritans  originated,  as  previ- 
saffiia-^-snip    ously  remarked,  in  a  fear  that  they  would 
escape  if  left  near  their  native  haunts,  and 
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revenge  upon  tlie  wliites  the  cruelties  they  had  endured. 
This  led  to  the  African  slave-trade  in  the  colonies.  The 
Salem  elave-sMp  "Desire"  brought  negroes  from  the  West 
Indies.  Downing,  in  a  letter  to  his  hrother-in-law,  Grov- 
emor  Winthi'op,  writes  (1645) :  "  A  war  with  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  is  very  considerable  to  this  plantation,  for  I 
doubt  whether  it  be  not  sin  in  us,  having  power  in  our 
hands,  to  suffer  them  to  maintain  the  worship  of  the  devil, 
which  their  powivoxvs  often  do.  2d.  If,  upon  a  just  war, 
the  Lord  should  deliver  them  into  our  hands,  we  might 
easily  have  men,  women,  and  children  enough  to  exchange 
for  Moors,  which  will  be  more  gainful  pillage  for  us  than 
we  conceive,  for  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  thrive  until  we 
get  in  a  stoct  of  slaves  sufficient  to  do  all  our  business; 
for  our  children's  children  will  hardly  see  this  great  con- 
tinent filled  with  people,  so  that  our  serv- 
fernegioSve?to  ants  will  still  desire  freedom  to  plant  for 
themselves,  and  not  stay  but  for  very  great 
wages.  And  I  suppose  you  know  very  well  how  we 
shall  maintain  twenty  Moors  cheaper  than  one  English 
servant.  The  ships  that  shall  bring  Moors  may  come 
home  laden  with  salt,  which  may  bear  most  of  the  charge, 
if  not  all  of  it." 

That  this  exchange  of  Indians  for  negroes  had  been 
found  advantageous  is  indicated  by  an  order 
iioijiiiBtion  of  Mas-  of  the  commissiouers  of  the  United  Colonies 
(1646)  authorizing  the  shipping  and  ex- 
change. There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  slave-trade 
in  Boston  reached  its  maximum  about  1727.  The  num- 
ber of  Afiiean  slaves  in  Massachusetts  was,  however,  at 
no  time  very  large.  In  1686  there  were  not  more  than 
200,  who  had  been  brought  chiefly  from  Guinea  and 
Madagascar.  In  1708  they  had  increased  to  about  550. 
The  increase  was  not  so  much  by  births ;  for  Governor 
Bradstreet,  writing  in  1680  to  the  Lords  of  the  Commit- 
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tee  for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations,  remarks,  "  There 
are  very  few  blacks  bom  liere,  not  above  five  or  sis  in  a 
year  at  most;  none  are  baptized  tliat  I  ever  heard  of!" 
That  the  inducement  to  import  them  was  not  very  great" 
appears  from  the  statement  of  Governor  Dudley,  that  ne- 
gro^ had  been  found  unprofitable,  and  that  the  planters 
I  white  servants. 


dumber  of  Negroe 

in  Massao/m 

setts. 

1720    . 

.     .     2000 

1776     .     . 

.     .     5249 

1735     . 

.     .     2600 

1784     .     . 

.     .     4377 

1V54     . 

.     .     4489 

1786     .     . 

.     .     4371 

1764     . 

.     .     5779 

1790     .     . 

.     .     6001 

The  last  of  these  numbers  must,  however,  be  rejected, 
as  it  embraced  Indians.  At  that  time  the  people  would 
not  admit  that  they  had  any  slaves.  Dr.  Belknap  sup- 
poses that  the  whole  number  of  negroes  was  about  4000. 

In  Massachusetts  slaves  were  not  permitted  to  be 
. ,  ^       .    c   abroad  after  nine    o'clock  at  nierht ;    ihev 

AdvBrtisenienls  of  ...  _  O        '  .i 

i!iBtgtari™\o'  were  prohibited  improper  intercourse  and 
pnbhc indignation,  contracting  marriage  with  the  whites;  their 
increase  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor ;  it  did  not  re- 
imburse the  incidental  loss  of  service.  Little  negroes, 
"  when  weaned,  were  given  away  like  puppies."  The 
master  might  deny  baptism  to  hia  slaves.  They  were 
continually  advertised  in  the  newspapers  for  sale.  "Just 
arrived  and  for  sale,  a  choice  parcel  of  negro  boys  and 
girls."  It  was  quite  a  recommendation  if  they  had  had 
the  small-pox.  "A  likely  negro  woman  about  19  years, 
and  a  child  of  about  6  months,  to  he  sold  together  or 
wpavtV  Such  advertisements  continued  in  the  news- 
papers until  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
though  not  without  remonstrance.  Thus  Dr.  Gordon,  in 
1777,  denounced  them  "  as  in  the  present  season  peculiar- 
ly shocking  :"  this  was  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  'colo- 
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nies  were  contending  with  the  mother  country  for  tbeii' 
own  freedom.  He  adds, "  If  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  a  "black  rather  than  a  white  man 
should  he  a  slave." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  account  he  gives  respecting  the 
„  ,  __  ,         omission  of  the  celebrated  denunciation  of 

Mr.  JeiYferaon's 

i^'^B™'a™^^  slavery  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
eBisofuieNortii.  guge,  says :  "The  clause,  too,  reprobating  the 
enslaving  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  was  struck  out  in 
complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  had 
never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation  of  slaves,  and 
who,  on  the  contrary,  still  wished  to  continue  it.  Our 
Northern  brethren,  also,  I  believe,  felt  a  little  tender  un- 
der those  censures ;  for,  though  their  people  had  very  few 
slaves  themselves,  yet  they  had  been  pretty  considerable 
carriers  of  them  to  others." 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  therefore  clear  that  we 
The  laiBi  noble  Ki^st  uot  impute  to  a  Puritan  origin,  or  to 
^usetw  ™t1^e  to  Puritan  influences,  the  course  that  Massachu- 
poritaniam.  ^^^j.^  -jj^g  takcn  lu  regai'd  to  African  slaverj-- 

in  later  years.  The  convictions  upon  which  she  has  so 
nobly  acted,  though  perhaps  of  foreign  origin,  have  grad- 
ually been  developed  in  her  own  bosom.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  Puritanism  has  been  greatly  misun- 
derstood. It  had  no  conception  of  universal  benevolence 
or  imiveraal  liberty.  The  Massachusetts  soldiers  of  the 
civil  war  were  far  in  advance  of  their  forefathers  of  Plym- 
outh Eoek. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  EfTGLISH  SETTLEMENTS.     PE0GEE8S  OP  THE 
SOUTHBEN   POPULATIOH"   TO   THE   MISSISSIPPI. 

The  westward  pnjgrosa  of  the  Sonthera  population  having  been  powerfully  inflti- 
enced  by  negro  slavery,  the  ethnological  condition  of  the  African  and  American 
negro  is  considered.  The  rapid  territorial  advance  of  the  South,  and  its  restrict- 
ed social  development,  are  shown  to  be  the  necessary  incidents  of  its  special  ru- 
ral economy,  and  the  acqnisition  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 
The  Southern  white  population  has  undergone  no  race-adulteration ;  that  evil 
has  exclusiyely  bobllen  the  black. 

The  tendency  to  physiological  and  social  divergence  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  communities  has  been  strengthened  by  their  governing  principle  of  life, 
which  is  Individualism  in  the  former,  Independence  in  the  latter. 

The  development  of  tlie  Southern  population  can  not 
be  properly  considered  without  treating  of  the  introduc- 
tion and  influence  of  African  slaves. 

Though  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  first  African 
Introduction  of  ne-  ^lavcs  werc  brougtt  to  the  American  colo- 
S^iSraBfE^Egu'EL  lies  by  a  Dutch  ship  of  war,  which  landed 
audDuich.  twenty  of  them  at  Jamestown  in  1620,  they 

had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  introduced  on  the  continent 
by  the  Spaniards  at  a  much  earlier  date.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, the  slave  merchant,  figures  in  the  Spanish  settlement 
of  Florida;  he  arrived  off  that  coast  in  1565.  In  the 
same  year  Menendez  covenanted  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
to  import  into  Florida  fl've  hundred  negro  slaves.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  many  Africans  had 
been  can-ied  to  the  West  Indies  that  Ovando,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Hispaniola,  was  anxious  for  their  importation  to 
be  stopped.  They  were  partly  employed  in  the  mines, 
and  partly  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  The  African  slave- 
trade  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, a  monopoly  having  been  granted  by  Charles  V.  to 
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a  Fleming,  one  of  Bis  courtiers,  who  was  to  import  an- 
nually four  thousand  negroes  f6r  eight  years.  He  sold 
the  privilege  to  some  Genoese  merchants  for  twenty-five 
thousand  ducats,  and  they  organized  the  trade. 

Slavery  had  been  introduced  into  the  Southern  En- 
glish colonies  before  the  Puritans  landed  in  I^ew  En- 
gland. At  that  time  the  most  sincerely  religious  men 
seem  not  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its 
barbarity  and  wickedness ;  it  was  not  until  many  years 
subsequently  that  the  public  conscience  was  awakened. 
As  patristicism  had  led  to  bo  sad  a  tragedy  in  the  ex- 
termination of  the  natives  of  Mesieo  and  Peru,  under  the 
pretense  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  human  race,  bo 
it  excused  the  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  African 
under  the  plea  that  the  Almighty  had  put  a  stamp  of 
infamy  upon  him,  he  being  the  descendant  of  Canaan, 
whose  father,  Ham,  had  treated  Noah  disrespectfully. 

Some  of  the  Popes  had,  however,  viewed 
popeaio^arreBtthB  thcso  proccedings  in  a  just  light.    Leo  X. 

denounced  them,  and  Paul  HI.,  a  few  years 
later,  invoked  curses  on  those  who  should  attempt  to  en- 
slave either  Indians  or  any  other  class  of  men. 

In  America,  for  the  reasons  given  in  page  123,  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  indigenous  negro  to  exist. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  true  negro-land,  the 
thermometer  not  unfrequently  stands  at  120° 
ue|r°o-$in"4  it"  cji-"  in  the  shade.  For  months  together  it  re- 
mains, night  and  day,  "above  80°.  The  yeai- 
is  divided  into  the  dry  and  the  rainy  season ;  the  latter, 
setting  in  with  an  incessant  drizzle,  continues  until  May. 
It  culminates  in  the  most  awful  thunder-storms  and  over- 
whelming rains.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
mountains.  Wlien  the  dry  season  has  fairly  begun,  a 
pestiferous  miasm  is  engendered  from  the  vast  (quantities 
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of  vegetable  matter  brouglit  down  into  tlie  low  lauds  by 
torrents.  From  tbe  fevers  thus  arising  the  negi'oes  them- 
selves suffer  severely. 

Moisture  and  beat,  thus  so  fatal  in  their  consequences 
to  man,  give  to  that  country  its  amazing  vegetable  luxu- 
riance. For  hundreds  of  square  mUea  there  is  an  impen- 
etrable jungle,  infested  with  intolerable  swarms  of  mus- 
quitoes.  The  interior  is  magnificently  wooded.  The 
mangrove  thickets  that  line  the  river  banks  upon  the 
coast  are  here  replaced  by  a  dark  evergreen  verdure,  in- 
terspersed mth  palms  and  aloes.  A  rank  herbage  ob- 
structs the  com'se  of  the  streams.  The  crocodile,  hippo- 
potamus, pelican,  find  here  a  suitable  abode.  Monkeys 
swarm  in  the  woods ;  in  the  more  gloomy  recesses  live 
the  chimpanzee,  gonlla,  and  other  anthropoid  apes,  ap- 
proaching man  most  closely  in  stature  and  habits  of 
life.  In  the  open  land — the  prairies  of  equatorial  Africa 
— game  is  infrequent;  there  are  a  few  antelopes  and 
homed  cattle,  but  no  horses.  Man — or  perhaps  more 
truly  woman— is  the  only  beast  of  burden. 

Plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  cassava,  pumpkins,  ground- 
HabiteofjifeofthB  lU-ts,  Indian  corn,  the  flesh  of  the  deer,  ante- 
BBgro  in  Afriea.  lope,  boaT,  suake,  furnish  to  the  negro  his 
food.  He  lives  in  a  hut  constructed  of  bamboo  or  flakes 
of  bark,  thatched  with  matting  or  palm-leaves.  His  vil- 
lages are  often  pallisadoed.  Too  lasiy,  except  when  se- 
verely pressed,to  attend  to  the  labors  of  the  field,he  com- 
pels his  wives  to  plant  the  roots  or  seeds,  and  gather 
the  scanty  harvest.  In  hunting  and  in  war,  his  main  occu- 
pations, he  relies  upon  cunning,  and  will  follow  his  prey 
with  surprising  agUity,  crawling  like  a  snake  prone  on 
the  ground.  He  has  little  or  no  idea  of  property  in  land; 
slaves  are  his  currency;  he  makes  his  purchases  and 
pays  his  debts  with  them.  "  A  slave  is  a  note  of  hand 
that  may  be  discounted  or  pawned.    He  is  a  bill  of  es- 
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_  i  that  carries  himself  to  his  destination,  and  pays  a 
debt  bodily.  He  is  a  tax  that  walks  corporeally  into 
Hiareugioueimd  ^^^  chieftain's  treasury."  Ferocious  in  his 
flocin!  idoae.  amours,  thc  African  negi'o  has  no  sentiment 
of  love.  The  more  wives  he  possesses  the  richer  he  is. 
If  he  inclines  to  traffic,  each  additional  father-in-law  is 
an  additional  trading  connection ;  if  devoted  to  war,  an 
ally.  His  animal  passions  too  often  disdain  all  such  mer- 
cenary suggestions ;  he  brings  home  new  wives  for  the 
sake  of  new  gratifications.  Fond  of  ornaments,  his  pros- 
perity is  displayed  in  thick  bracelets  and  anklets  of  iron 
or  hiBss.  An  old  European  hat,  or  a  tattered  dress-eoat, 
without  any  other  article  of  clothing,  is  a  sufficient  badge 
of  kingship.  He  inclines  to  nocturnal  habits.  He  will 
spend  all  the  night  lolling  with  his  companions  on  the 
ground  at  a  blazing  fire,  though  the  thermometer  may  be 
at  more  than  80°,  occupying  himself  in  smoking  native 
tobacco,  drinking  palm  wine,  and  telling  stories  about 
witches  and  spirits.  He  is  an  inveterate  gambler,  a  jest- 
er, and  a  buffoon.  He  knows  nothing  of  hero  worship : 
his  religion  is  a  worship  of  fetiches.  They  are  such  ob- 
jects as  the  fingers  and  tails  of  monkeys,  human  hair, 
skin,  teeth,  bones,  old  nails,  copper  chains,  claws  and 
skulls  of  birds,  seeds  of  planta  He  believes  that  evil 
spirits  walk  at  the  sunset  hour  by  the  edge  of  forests ;  he 
adores  the  devil,  who  is  thought  to  haunt  buiial-grounds, 
and,  in  mortal  terror  of  his  enmity,  leaves  food  for  him  in 
the  woods.  He  welcomes  the  new  moon  by  dancing  in 
her  shine.  Whatever  misfortune  or  sickness  befalls  him 
he  imputes  to  sorcery,  and  punishes  the  detected  wizard 
or  witch  with  death.  He  determines  guilt  by  the  ordeal 
of  fire :  the  accused  who  can  seize  a  red-hot  copper  ring 
without  being  burnt  is  innocent.  His  medicine-man— a 
wind-raiser  and  rain-maker — pursues  his  main  business 
of  exorcism  in  a  head-dress  of  black  feathers,  with  a  string 
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of  spirit  ■  clianiis  round  his  neck,  and  a  \>a8ket  of  snake- 
bone  incantations.  The  more  advanced  tribes  have  al- 
ready risen  to  idol  worship :  they  adore  gi'otesque  figures 
of  the  human  form,  and,  following  the  course  through 
which  intelligence  in  other  races  has  passed,  they  have 
wooden  gods  who  can  speak,  and  nod,  and  wink. 

In  this  deplorable,  this  benighted  condition,  the  negro 
HiB  progress  In  the  nevertheless  shows  tokens  of  a  capacity  for 
arisoflite.  better  things.     He  is  an  eager  trader,  and 

knows  the  value  of  his  ebony,  bar-wood,  beeswax,  palm- 
oil,  ivory.  He  has  learned  how  to  cheat ;  nay,  more,  not 
un&equently  can  outcheat  the  white  man.  He  can  adul- 
terate the  caoutchouc  and  other  products  he  brings  down 
to  the  coast,  and  pass  them  off  as  pura  His  color  se- 
cures him  from  the  detection  of  a  blush  when  he  lies. 
Though  utterly  ignorant  of  any  conception  of  art,  he  is 
not  unskillful  iu  the  manufacture  of  cooking -pots  and 
tobacco-pipes  of  clay ;  he  has  a  bellows-forge  of  his  own 
invention;  he  can  reduce  iron  from  its  ores  and  manu- 
facture it.  He  makes  shields  of  elephants'  hide,  cross- 
bows, and  other  weapons  of  war.  But  in  the  construc- 
tion of  musical  instruments  his  skill  is  chiefly  displayed. 
Prom  dmms  of  goat-skin,  from  harps  and  resonant  gourds, 
he  extracts  their  melancholy  sounds,  and  disturbs  the 
nocturnal  African  forests  with  his  plaintive  melodies. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  those  who  have  known  them 
Thenosionadi-  wcll,  that  thc  equatorial  negro  tribes  do  not 
mateheinhaww.  jncTease,  but  tond  to  die  out  spontaneously. 
This  is  attributed  to  infanticide,  and  to  the  ravages  of 
miasmatic  fever,  which  in  its  most  malignant  form  will 
often  destroy  its  victim  in  a  single  day.  Even  though 
quinine  be  taken  as  a  prophylactic,  no  white  man  can  en- 
ter their  country  with  impunity.  The  night-dews  are 
absolutely  mortal. 
Few  political  problems  are  of  more  interest  in  America 
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than  that  of  the  capacity  of  communities  of  African  de- 
scent for  civilization.  In  his  own  countiy  the  negro  has 
teen  subjected  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  to  two 
influences,  Christian  and  Mohammedan.  Here  and  there, 
on  the  outskirts  of  that  great  continent,  the  European  h^ 
made  a  faint,  but  at  the  best  only  a  transitory  impression ; 
Mohummedanization  ^^^  Asiatic  lias  pervadcd  it  through  and 
of  Central  Africa,  through.  Of  the  promising  churches  which 
in  tie  early  days  of  Christianity  fringed  the  northern 
coast,  scarcely  any  vestige  now  remains ;  the  faith  of  Ara- 
bia has  not  only  supplanted  them,  but  is  spreading  to- 
ward the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  this,  as  it  would  seem, 
spontaneously.  Our  prejudices  and  education  ought  not 
to  conceal  from  us  that  there  must  certainly  be  some 
adaptedness,  though  only  in  a  sensual  respect,  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  and  the  ideas  of  many  cli- 
mates, many  nations,  many  colors.  The  light  of  the  Ara- 
bian crescent  shines  on  all  countries  from  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  to  the  Chinese  wall.  In  the  pestilential  and  sun- 
burnt forests  of  equinoctial  Africa,  cities  are  springing  up 
with  ten,  twenty,  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  That  im- 
plies subordination,  law,  civilization. 

Doubtless,  to  no  insignificant  extent,  this  spread  of  Mo- 
hammedanism has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  its  first  im- 
pression wag  made  on  the  Western — the  Indian  Ocean 
tribes.  They  are  much  farther  advanced  than  those  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.  From  Mozambique  and  Zanguebar 
it  was  carried  through  commerce,  and  not  by  missionary 
exertion,  to  the  tribes  of  the  interior.  The  pra<;tice  of 
polygamy,  which  the  Koran  does  not  forbid,  has  also 
greatly  favored  this  propagaudism. 

Whoever  compares  the  character  of  the  negro  in  Africa 

with  the  character  of  the  negro  in  America 

AramS'iio^o  in  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  is 

this  race  capable  of  a  certain  grade  of  civil- 
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ization,  but  that  it  Itas  made  considerable  i 
that  career.  The  American  negro  has  universally  aban- 
doned the  abject  paganism  of  his  forefathers,  and  has  be- 
come not  merely  nominally,  but  in  spirit,  a  devout  Chris- 
tian. It  can  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  incapable  of 
the  sentiment  of  love.  Too  often  has  he  worn  himself 
out  in  redeeming  from  slaveiy  the  wife  of  his  choice. 
Under  circumstances  the  most  unfavorable,  he  has  attain- 
ed correct  ideas  of  conjugal  and  paternal  relations.  Es- 
sentially religious,  his  trust  in  the  justice  of  God  has  nev- 
er wavered.  In  his  darkest  days  and  sorest  trials  he  has 
firmly  expected  in  patience  the  coming  of  the  inevitable 
hour  that  would  proclaim  him  free.  At  the  end  of  a 
civil  war  in  which  the  passions  of  men  have  been  un- 
bound, and  violence  of  all  kinds  has  been  licensed,  he 
stands  unaccused  of  crime.  He  has  approved  himself  a 
brave  soldier,  true  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  Providence  has  cast  his  lot. 

The  American  negro  is  not  civilizing  merely  upon  the 
surface,  but  interiorly.  Leaving  the  stage  of  imitation 
and  passing  to  that  of  comprehension,  he  is  beginning  to 
have  ideas  like  ours.  It  will,  however,  be  long  before  he 
can  combine  and  generalize.  At  the  best,  as  was  re- 
marked on  page  103,  he  will  never  be  more 
limtttd'Sro  of  than  au  overgrown  child.  Communities  form- 
ed of  such  a  social  element  will  be  wafted  like 
clouds  in  the  air,  impelled  by  extraneous  influences ;  for 
a  long  time,  simple  dogmas  and  ceremonies  must  be  their 
guide.  The  social  machine  in  which  they  are  concerned 
must  be  able  to  work  of  itself;  they  would  hardly  be 
able  to  guide  it.  They  must  learn  to  decline  ease,  and 
be  discontented  with  poverty,  which  is  the  great  source 
of  crime,  the  banier  to  knowledge,  the  chief  cause  of  hu- 
man woe.  In  laboring  to  proeui-e  an  individual  compe- 
tence, they  must  discern  that  they  are  becoming  more 
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',  more  virtuous,  more  powerful.  Not  without  rea- 
son do  communities  of  European  descent  devote  them- 
selves to  tlie  pursuit  of  gain ;  for,  though  "  eloquence,  tal- 
ent, rank,  attract  admiration,  it  is  wealth  alone  that  gives 
power." 

In  intellectual  development  the  American  negro  has 
made  progress ;  under  a  legal  prohibition  of  formal  edu- 
cation he  has  stealthily  advanced.  Without  difficulty  he 
acquires  the  humbler  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  he  learns 
to  read  and  to  cast  up  a  simple  account.  In  congrega- 
tions of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches,  to  which 
Christian  denominations  he  usually  gives  his  preference, 
he  prays  with  earnestness,  and  preaches  with  an  eloquence 
often  very  touching  from  its  quaint  simplicity.  The  com- 
ic and  plaintive  songs  which  he  is  said  to  sing  in  his 
hom's  of  relaxation  have  been  listened  to  with  admira- 
tion in  all  the  gay  capitals  of  Europe. 

The  motive  for  his  production  and  protection  as  a 
source  of  wealth  in  connection  with  the  in- 
piijeioid^ciuir^Q''  ternal  slave-trade  having  ended,  the  census 
^go  reaietribn-  jn  fiituTe  years  wUl  show  a  continuous  de- 
crease of  his  numbers  in  the  Border  States, 
and  a  relative  increase  in  those  of  the  Grulf.  This  will 
inevitably  ensue  if  he  be  left  to  himself,  with  freedom  of 
movement,  and  no  legal  repression  or  restraint.  His  in- 
stinct will  lead  him  to  do  what  is  done  by  quadi-upeds, 
by  birds,  and  by  fishes — ^to  migrate  to  those  regions  where 
Nature  is  in  unison  with  his  constitution.  He  will  not 
linger  in  a  country  of  frosts  if  he  be  permitted  to  have 
access  to  one  of  warmth ;  and  hence  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  future  history  of  America  will  present  the  spectacle 
of  his  physiological  modification :  it  will  be  the  narrative 
of  his  geographical  redistribution. 

The  settlers  on  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
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border  were  comparatively  uadisturbed  by 


Westward aiffttBion    ■  .  ,.  mi  •        i    ^      ±     e  it 

■■■  -outbem      immigration,    ihey  received  but  tew  addi- 


tions from  Europe.  Natural  instinct  kept 
them  uncontaminated  by  African  blood. 

Yet  their  diffusion  to  the  West  was  rapid.  Tennessee 
pecniinritiea  of  the  'was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1796,  Ala- 
8outiemproB.e9B.  -^^^^^  ^  ^g^g^  Misslssippl  lu  1817.  Of  the 
trans -Mississippi  states,  Missouri  was  admitted  in  1821. 
Political  reasons  connected  with  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  United  States  Senate  had  unquestionably  an  influ- 
ence in  accelerating  this  advance,  but  those  reasons  were 
capable  of  practical  embodiment  only  because  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Southern  society.  The  cultivation  of  tobac- 
co and  cotton  necessarily  implied  plantation  life,  and  that 
implied  a  population  sparsely  settled.  So  remunerative, 
and  therefore  so  engrossing,  did  th^e  pursuits  rapidly 
become,  that  none  of  that  variety  of  industry  character- 
istic of  the  North  could  here  have  place.  There  was  not 
so  strong  a  tendency  to  local  clustering.  Towns  were 
less  numerous ;  their  population  less. 

The  massing  of  the  population  North  and  South,  and 
Motion  of  the  con-  their  relative  advance  westward,  is  indicated 
^"^^0"™  by  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  population 
"'^"   ■  has  hitherto   slowly  moved  along   a  line 

about  fifteen  degrees  north  of  west.  At  the  first  census 
it  was  near  Washington  City;  in  1840  it  was  in  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  Virginia;  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  it  was  a  little  beyond  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
redistribution  of  the  negro  population  just  alluded  to 
will  caiTy  it  south,  but  the  point  at  which  it  will  cross 
the  Mississippi  River  will  turn  altogether  on  the  circum- 
stances under  which  industry  is  reorganized  in  the  tobac- 
co and  cotton  states.  Should  a  tide  of  white  emigration 
flow  in  that  direction,  it  would  correspondingly  carry  the 
point  at  which  the  centre  of  population  will  cross  the 
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river  nearer  to  St.  Louis  tHan  to  Rock  Island,  to  wMcli  it 
was  formerly  making  its  way,  Tke  centre  of  wealth  is 
slowly  following  it,  but  the  indination  of  its  path  is  to 
the  south  of  west. 

.A-t  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  population 

North  and  South  was  nearly  equal ;  each  of 
ttaWrthTud   "   the  two  regions  had  nearly  two  miOiona  of 

inhabitants,  if  we  include  for  the  South  half 
a  million  of  slaves.  Their  territory  to  the  Mississippi 
was  nearly  equal ;  it  was  about  400,000  square  miles : 
for  the  North,  406,086 ;  for  the  South,  excluding  Florida, 
399,400.  Their  commerce  was  equal.  The  annual  ex- 
ports of  the  North  were  $8,461,209  ;  those  of  the  South, 
$8,555,074.  The  assessed  valu^  of  property  in  the  two 
were  equal,  being  about  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
But  very  soon  the  North  began  to  display  a  greater 
progressive  power  than  the  South :  its  advancement  was 
seen  in  its  population,  its  trade,  its  wealth. 

This  steady  advancement  of  the  North  over  the  South 

has  been  popularly  ascribed  to  the  change 
oEUic'Soi4''if  ™  of  policy  pursued  by  the  federal  government 
""'  t^i°  ^''™™'  ^  abandoning  direct  taxation  and  obtaining 

a  revenue  from  foreign  commerce.     But  it 

should  be  remembered  that  this  change  did  not  occur 

until  1816,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  may  be 

recognized  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  government. 

Apart  from  any  political  considerations  of  strength  to 

be  derived  from  the  mialtiplication  of  states, 


powerfiilly  in  promoting  the  westward  dif 
fusion  of  the  Southern  people.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned,  1st.  The  topographical  construction  of  the 
country ;  for  the  Atlantic  border  sweeps  round  the  limit 
of  the  Appalachian  chain  through  Georgia  and  Alabama 
into  Mississippi,  presenting  the  great  tertiary  formations 
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alluded  to  in  Chapter  H.  ;  2d.  A  climate  of  uniformity 
and  mildness,  implying  a  sameness  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts ;  3d.  Easy  communication  along  tlie  coast  by  sea ; 
4tli.  The  existence  of  a  great  capital  in  front,  New  Or- 
leans, 

If  such  was  the  case  in  the  countri^  that  lay  on  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  as  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, there  were  equally  powerful  influences  in.  Virginia, 
though  it  is  intersected  by  the  Appalachians,  and  has  a 
variety  of  climate,  and  less  fecility  for  migratory  move- 
ment. The  production  of  tobacco,  to  which  the  rural  in- 
dustry of  this  state  was  largely  turned,  implies  a  very- 
rapid  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  that  plant  extracting  the 
salts  of  potash,  and  being  unable  to  grow  where  those 
compounds  have  been  removed  to  a  certain  extent.  A 
traveler  over  the  Virginia  Atlantic  lowlands  passes 
through  tract  after  tract  on  which  nothing  but  the  Pmus 
tceda,  a  stunted  tree,  which  can  flourish  on  a  less  amount 
of  potash  salts  than  any  others  of  the  forest,  is  growing. 

These  "  old  fields,"  as  they  are  significantly 
ottti^sSuth^S*  called,  have  been  exhausted  by  tobacco.    To 

restore  to  them  the  salts  which  have  been 
thus  removed  was  impracticable  in  an  economical  point 
of  view.  The  planter  was  driven  from  his  worn-out  es- 
tate to  the  cheap  and  fertile  lands  of  the  West. 

To  this  apparently  trifling  fact  must  be  attributed  an 
important  result,  I  have  already  remarked  that  in  the 
westward  advancement  of  the  human  tide  at  the  North 
nothing  was  abandoned ;  consolidation  of  what  was  al- 
ready possessed  went  on  simultaneously  with  diffiision. 
But  in  the  tobacco-growing  country  vast  spaces  were  thus 
literally  surrendered  back  to  Nature,  and  the  spread  of 
population,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  an  outgrowth, 
a  surplus,  was  at  the  expense  of  the  parent  states. 

As  the  organization  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  by 
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tie  Ordinance  of  1787  is  the  most  important 
\^^i!oS"of  thiS'  fact  connected  witli  the  western   develop- 
ment of  the  Northern  States,  so  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  River  stands  in  a  similar  relation 
to  the  western  development  of  the  South. 

To  the  fathers  of  the  republic  the  United  States  were 
the  slender  train  of  colonies  seated  on  the 
theVwi^^^ltsal  Atlantic  border.  It  was  only  by  degrees 
that  the  political  horizon  extended  beyond 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Into  those  "back-settle- 
ments"— a  term  much  used  at  that  time,  and  not  unapt- 
ly indicating  the  supposed  position  of  the  region — ad- 
venturers continually  poured,  attracted  by  its  soil,  popu- 
larly declared  to  be  thrice  as  rich  as  the  old  colonial  do- 
mains. Even  Washington,  so  late  as  1784,  did  not  think 
that  the  ownership  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  of  benefit 
to  the  republic,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  afraid  that  it 
might  tend  to  separate  the  Western  country  from  the 
Atlantic  States.  His  ideas  slowly  expanded  from  an 
Atlantic  border  to  a  Continental  republic.  He  wished  to 
draw  commerce  down  the  little  streams  that  run  through 
the  old  colonies.  In  these  views  he  was  by  no  means 
singular,  the  general  opinion  of  the  time  being  that  the 
chief  value  of  the  Western  lands  was  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  pioneers  in  Kentucky  began 
spijnrotcieosafree  '^^  make  their  influeuce  felt,  more  particular- 
nnyiKaiioQ.  jy  |j^  ^]^q  Statcs  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 

lina, whence  many  of  them  had  come ;  and  negotiation,s 
were  entered  into  with  Spain  (1785)  to  yield  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  This,  however,  through 
her  minister  Guardoqui,  she  positively  reftieed  to.  do, 
offering,  however,  a  commercial  treaty  on  other  points 
which  would  have  been  very  favorable  to  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States.     This  led  at  once  to  an  antagonism  be- 
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tween  tie  South  and  the  North,  the  foi-mer  insisting  on 
the  acquisition  of  the  river,  the  latter  being  willing  to 
yield  it  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  of  the  proposed 
commercial  treaty.  Meantime  some  American  property 
was  seized  by  the  Spaniards  at  Natchez.  The  exasperated 
Western  men,  aided  by  filibusters  from  Virginia,  were 
not  slow  in  retaliating.  They  thought  that  they  were 
being  samftced  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Atlan- 
nemMlre'SiCa  tic  States,  and  determined  that  they  would 
neither  pay  tribute  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
held  the  mouth  of  the  river,  nor  wait  for  the  internal 
improvement  recommended  by  Washington ;  nay,  more, 
they  contemplated  resistance  to  Congress.  The  older 
states  at  this  time  had  no  conception  of  the  importance 
of  the  Valley,  nor  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an  absolute 
political  necessity  to  have  an  outlet  to  tie  sea  for  its 
produce.  The  northern  portion  of  them  adopted  the  idea 
of  Washington,  that  the  possession  of  the  river  would  be 
of  more  harm  than  good ;  that  it  would  turn  the  front  of 
the  republic,  or  lead  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Adams,  referring  subsequently  to  these  events,  ob- 
serves :  "  The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
^^^^'iat    (Mr.  Jay)  recommended  to  Congress  a  com- 
MiBine  E^aiiB  promise  with  Spain,  by  the  proposal  of  a 
commercial  treaty,  in  which,  for  an  adequate 
equivalent  of  commercial  advantages  to  the  United  States, 
they,  without  renouncing  .the  right  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  should  stipulate  a  forbearance  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  right  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  to  which  the  duration  6f  the  treaty  should  be  lim- 
ited." 

.  "This  proposal  excited  the  most  acrimonious  and  irri- 
tated struggle  between  the  delegations  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  divisions  of  the  Union  which  had  ever  yet 
occurred,  the   representation  from  the   seven  Northern 
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states  unanimously  agreeing  to  authorize  the  stipulation 
recommended  by  the  aecretary,  and  the  five  Southern 
states,  with  the  exception  of  one  member,  being  equally 
earnest  for  rejecting  it.  The  State  of  Delaware  "was  not 
then  represented.  In  the  animated  and  passionate  de- 
bates on  a  series  of  questions  originating  in  this  inauspi- 
cious controversy,  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  and 
among  them  especially  Eufus  King,  took  a  warm  and  dis- 
tinguished part  in  favor  of  the  proposition  of  the  secre- 
tary, while  the  opposition  to  it  was  maintained  with  an 
earnestness  equally  intense,  and  with  ability  not  less  pow- 
erful, by  the  delegation  from  Virginia,  and  among  them 
pre-eminently  by  Mr,  Monroe.  The  adverse  interests  and 
opposite  views  of  policy  brought  into  conflict  by  these 
transactions  produced  a  coldness  and  mutual  alienation 
between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the 
Union  which  is  not  extinguished  to  this  day.  It  gave 
rise  to  rankling  jealousies  and  festering  prejudices,  not 
only  of  the  l^orth  and  the  South  against  each  other,  but 
of  each  section  against  the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  pa- 
triots of  the  other." 

Washington's  opinions  in  1786  respecting  the  opening 
wflsbingtotfskt-  '^^  *^6  Mississippi  are  given  in  a  letter  he 
tevtoiee.  wrote  iu  June  of  that  year  to  Henry  Lee. 

"  The  advantages  with  which  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  rivers  Potomac  and  James  is  pregnant  must  strike 
every  mind  that  reasons  upon  the  subject ;  but  there  is,  I 
perceive,  a  diversity  of  sentiment  respecting  the  benefits 
and  consequences  which  may  flow  from  the  free  and  im- 
mediate use  of  the  Mississippi.  My  opinion  of  this  mat- 
ter has  been  uniformly  the  same,  and  no  light  in  which  I 
have  been  able  to  consider  the  subject  is  likely  to  change 
it.  It  is  neither  to  relinquish  nor  to  push  our  claim  to 
this  navigation,  but,  in  the  mean  while,  to  open  all  the 
communications  which  Nature  has  afforded  between  the 
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Atlantic  States  and  tte  Western  territory,  and  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  tliem  to  tte  utmost.  In  my  judgment,  it 
is  matter  of  very  serious  concern  to  the  well-laeing  of  the 
former  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  latter  to  trade  with 
them,  without  which  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  which  are 
weakening  every  day,  will  soon  be  no  bond,  and  we  shall 
be  no  more,  a  few  years  hence,  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  than  the  British  and  Spaniards  are  at  this  day— 
not  so  much,  indeed,  because  commercial  connexions,  it  is 
well  known,  lead  to  others,  and,  united,  are  difficult  to  be 
broken.  These  must  take  place  with  the  Spaniards  if 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  opened.  Clear  I  am 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Western  settlers 
as  low  down  the  Ohio  as  the  Big  Kenhawa,  and  back  to 
the  lakes,  to  bring  their  produce  through  one  of  the  chan- 
nels I  have  named ;  but  the  way  must  be  cleared,  and 
made  easy  and  obvious  to  them,  or  else  the  ease  with 
which  people  glide  down  streams  will  give  a  different 
bias  to  their  thinking  and  acting.  Whenever  the  new 
states  bfecome  so  populous  and  so  extended  to  the  west- 
ward as  really  to  need  it,  there  will  be  no  power  which 
can  depiive  them  of  the  use  of  the  Mississippi.  Why, 
then,  should  we  prematurely  urge  a  matter  which  is  dis- 
pleasing, and  may  produce  disagreeable  consequences,  if 
it  is  our  interest  to  let  it  sleep  ?" 

Jefferson,  writing  fi-om  Paris  (1787)  to  Madison,  says : 
jefferaou'a  letter  to  "  I  have  had  great  opportunities  of  knowing 
MadiBon.  j^j^g  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  that 

country,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  act  which 
abandons  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  an  act  of 
separation  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  country.  It 
is  a  relinquishment  of  five  parts  out  of  eight  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States — an  abandonment  of  the  fairest 
subject  for  the  payment  of  our  public  debts,  and  the 
chaining  those  debts  on  our  own  necks  in  perpetuation. 
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I  have  tlie  "utmost  confidence  in  the  honest  intentions  of 
those  who  concur  in  this  measure,  Tint  I  lament  their 
want  of  acc[uaintance  with  the  character  and  physical  ad- 
vantages of  the  people,  who,  right  or  wrong,  will  suppose 
their  interests  sacrificed  on  this  occasion  to  the  contrary 
interests  of  that  part  of  the  Confederacy  in  possession  of 
present  power.  If  they  declare  themselves  a  separate 
people,  we  are  incapable  of  a  single  effort  to  retain  them. 
Our  citizens  can  never  be  induced,  either  as  militia  or  as 
soldiers,  to  go  there  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  own  broth- 
ers and  sons,  or  rather  to  be  themselves  the  subjects  in- 
stead of  the  perpetrators  of  the  parricide.  Nor  would 
that  country  quit  the  cost  of  being  retained  against  the 
will  of  its  inhabitants,  could  it  be  done.  But  it  can  not 
be  done.  They  are  able  already  to  rescue  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  out  of  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  to  add 
New  Orleans  to  their  own  territory ;  they  will  be  joined 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana." 

By  the  Convention  of  1787  the  Mississippi  Question 
The  navieauon  at  '^^^  referred  to  the  new  government,  with  a 
lengui  acquired,  declaration  that  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river  was  a  clear  and  essential  right  of  the  United  States. 
The  controversy  was  finally  settled  by  the  French  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana,  and  the  purchase  of  that  country  from 
Napoleon  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Though  there  have  been  many  fortunate  events  in 
American  history,  perhaps  there  has  not  been  one  more 
fortunate  than  this ;  for,  rising  superior  to  the  traditions 
that  surrounded  him,  Mr.  Jefferson  broke  through  consti- 
tutional ties,  and,  appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  na- 
tion, purchased  Louisiana,  and  with  it  the  ownership  of 
Gr^atimpui^to  *^«  Mississippi.  He  gave  _  the  republic  the 
SlS'tte'p^  great  valley,  conferred  on  it  the  great  river, 
chase  of  Lou  nana.  ^^  -^liich  Americans  were  only  tolerated  by 
the  Spanish  treaty  of  1795,  and  aff'orded  it  a  free  expan- 
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sion  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Under  a  New-England  Pres- 
ident ttat  important  measure  would  not  have  been  ac- 
complished; the  opportune  moment,  once  permitted  to 
pass  by,  would  never  have  returned.  At  this  time  the 
national  ideas  of  New  England  had  not  surpassed  those 
that  were  combated  by  Franklin  before  the  Eevolntion. 
According  to  them,  the  American  people  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged  to  spread  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
the  Atlantic  border  being  their  proper  and  limited  abode. 
As  it  was,  Massachusetts  viewed,  not  without  concern,  the 
introduction  of  new  territories  and  prospective  states, 
which  might  neutralize  her  weight  in  the  political  bal- 
ance, and,  in  conformity  with  these  views,  resisted  as  fai' 
as  she  could  the  reception  of  Louisiana  as  a  state  in  1812. 

In  the  description  of  Northern  diffusion  I  have  alluded 
to  the  effect  of  the  Irish  and  German  immigration  upon 
the  American  element. 

It  remains  now  to  follow  the  same  course  with  the 
Southern.  In  this  case,  however,  the  influence  arose  fi'om 
an  exceedingly  extraneous  cause — the  negro. 

The  American  element  at  the  South  guarded  itself 
m,,    ^.-^      ^     with  the  strictest  iealousy  from  any  such 

The  white  nopula-  i>  J  J 

fmse^Tu^fhys-  l^aleful  coutamination.  Public  opinion,  rest- 
foiogicaipMt^.  -jjg  ^pQ^  natural  instmcta,  absolutely  pro- 
hibited it.  The  white  population  of  the  slave  states  in- 
tuitively appreciated  what  physiologists  have  determined 
by  observation,  that  nations  degenerate  in  proportion  to 
their  mixture  with  inferior  races.  Every  where  was  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  of  excluding  the  faintest  trace  of 
color.  Intermixture  with  base  blood  leads  to  a  more 
rapid  degeneration  than  the  most  noxious  climate.  The 
white  population  of  the  South  maintained  itself  in  a  con- 
dition of  purity ;  the  adulteration  that  took  place  was  al- 
together experienced  by  the  black. 
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Not  less  than  twenty-tliree  varieties  or  crosses  are  enu- 
merated as  arising  from  the  intermixture  of 
aonimderSrap-  the  wMte,  the  Indian,  and  the  negro.  They 
are  all  intrinsically  and  necessarily  inferior 
to  the  pure  white. 

But,  though  the  white  race  in  the  South  was  thus 
Continual!  in-  maintaining  its  physiological  purity,  it  was 
™aneBBo7tir  Undergoing  change,  and  becoming  yearly 
whitsa.  more  and  more  homogeneous.    The  sparse 

population  of  plantation  life  implied  a  restricted  circle 
of  friendships,  a  narrow  range  of  intermarriage.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  remark,  often  made  in  the  South,  that 
every  one  is  every  one's  eousln.  The  infusion  of  extra- 
neous blood  of  equal  value  which  took  place  so  largely  at 
the  North  was  here  impossible  because  of  the  absence  of 
immigration.  The  distinctive  lineaments  of  the  Southern 
whites  continually  became  more  sharply,  more  exclusive- 
ly defined.  A  sameness  in  the  population,  originating  in 
this  manner,  was  re-enforced  by  a  sameness  in  pursuits. 
There  was  a  common  direction  of  thought,  and  in  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  a  common  political  bond. 

Thus,  side  by  side,  in  the  free  states  and  in  the  slave 
TheNortiiBndiiie  statos,  partly  through  an  Initial  social  dif 


i,  partly  through  climate,  interests,  and 
tm  y  aeparato.  avocatlous  of  Hfc,  two  dlstluct  nationalities 
were  tending  to  form. 

In  the  North  the  population  was  in  a  state  of  nnceas- 
ocoDpaUoiiB  ana  ^^g  actlvlty ;  there  was  corporeal  and  men- 
^^e™^'^pSt  tal  restlessness.  Magnificent  cities  in  all  di- 
"'"■  rectiona  were  arising;  the  country  was  In- 

tersected vrith  canals,  railroads,  telegraphs;  wherevex 
navigation  was  possible  there  were  steam-boats  in  the 
rivers.  Companies  for  banking,  manufacturing,  commer- 
cial purposes,  were  often  concentrating  many  millions  of 
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capital.  There  were  all  kinds  of  associations  for  relig- 
ious, charitable,  educational  purposes.  Churches,  hospi- 
tals, schools,  abonnded.  The  foreign  commerce  at  length 
rivaled  that  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe. 
This  wonderful  spectacle  of  social  development  was  the 
result  of  Individualism,  operating  in  an  un- 
eipi^iTtodifilii^-  bounded  theatre  of  action.  Every  one  was 
seeting  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  himseK. 
But  under  this  splendid  prosperity  great  evils  lay  con- 
cealed. The  family  tie  was  weakened.  Children  left 
their  home  the  moment  they  could  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Life  became  an  Arab  wai-fare.  The  recognized 
standard  of  social  position  was  wealth.  No  other  crite- 
rion could  be  established,  for  all  were  originally  on  a 
level,  and  wealth  became  the  only  distinction.  There 
was  an  uresistible  tendency  to  the  subdivision  and  scat- 
tering of  property. 

In  the  South,  if  the  ostensible  prosperity  was  less,  the 
occnpafiona  imd  ^ctual  happiness  was  not  inferior.  Society 
^SMnp"opSn-  was  in  a  condition  of  repose ;  the  planters 
*'"'''  were  hospitable  and  proud.     Few,  except 

those  in  affluent  circumstances,  had  been  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and,  unacquainted  with  the  fictitious  wants  of  civ- 
ilization, the  people  were  content  with  their  own  lot,  in 
their  simplicity  imagining  that  there  was  nothing  bet- 
ter in  the  world.  The  youth  did  not  despise  rural  avo- 
cations, and  rush  to  the  towns  in  pursuit  of  instant  for- 
tune. Mr.  "Wise  says :  "  We  have  no  cities,  but  we  have 
an  ameliorated  country  population,  civilized  in  the  soli- 
tude, gracious  in  the  amenities  of  life,  refined  and  con- 
servative in  social  habits.  We  have  little  associated,  but 
more  individual  wealth.  We  have  no  mechanical  arts. 
Om'  labor  is  better  employed  than  in  manufacturing  im- 
plements for  ourselves.  We  have  no  commerce,  but  we 
supply  its  pabulum.     We  have  slaves  under  a  benign 
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domestic  rule,  and  masters  liaving  leisure  to  cultivate 
morals,  manners,  philosophy,  politics." 

Like  the  monastic  inatitutions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
luflQenceofpiania-  plantation  life  tcnds  to  distribute  population 
tioniifcapouit.  evenly.  Manufacturing  and  commercial  life 
tends  to  concentrate  it.  Communities  of  this  kind  may 
become  excessively  wealthy;  they  may  be  stimulated  into 
rapid  improvement,  but  they  are  always  liable  to  violent 
social  oscillations.  The  commercial  speculator  may  be 
the  owner  of  millions  to-day,  and  a  ruined  man  to-mor- 
row. He  can  push  forward  his  operations  for  gain,  and 
crowd  great  results  into  a  single  hour.  The  agiicultur- 
ist  can  not  hasten  the  processes  on  which  he  depends ;  he 
must  wait  the  slow  movement  of  Nature  and  the  seasons, 
and  hence  in  his  commuuities  there  is  less  excitement, 
less  anxiety,  and  less  of  the  delirium  of  life.  Not  but 
that  wealth  will  show  even  in  such  communities  its  in- 
evitable tendency  to  concentration.  In  the  South  there 
were  rich  planters  and  poor  whites;  families  living  in 
princely  affluence,  and  others  struggling  for  existence  in 
penury. 

Great  cities   are  great  solitudes.     In  their  crowded 
streets  wickedness  successfully  hides  itself — 
oftjie  twopopu-   a  lair  extenor  too  well  conceals  the  rotten- 
ness within.    When  we  reflect  how  little  the 
passions  of  men  are  under  control,  the  open  dissoluteness 
of  one  community  being  equaled  by  the  secret  crime  of 
another— in  Protestant  England  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mates in  1846  was  70  per  thousand  of  the  whole  number 
of  births;  in  Catholic  France  it  was  71— we  shall,  per- 
haps, be  disposed  to  suspect  that  the  uuconcealable  vice 
of  the  Southern  plantations,  openly  manifested  in  the  con- 
tinually increaaing  proportion  of  mulatto  births,  was  not 
without  its  invisible  equivalent  in  the  awful  prostitution 
of  the  Northern  cities, 
I.— O 
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Ihdividualism  was  the  governing  principle  of  tlte  Nortb, 
Ikdependencb  tliat  of  the  South,     In  the 
pi^oT^IWSth'    former,  each  man  was  purauing  his  own  wel- 
*"  '      fare  against  all  the  rest ;  in  the  latter,  apart 

from  the  rest.  The  one  was  connected  with  the  compe- 
titions of  compact  society,  the  other  with  the  ieolation  of 
plantation  life. 

Each  year  the  social  divergence  of  these  two  great 
communities  was  becoming  more  marked. 

Contlnniateudancy  .  = 

Siti^%o''dive™-'°''"  -'■*  '^^^  obvious  to  every  observant  person 
'™"'-  that  it  wouM  at  length  find  political  expres- 

sion. Intercommunication,  which  so  powerfully  smooths 
the  asperities  of  rivalry,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  territorial  spread. 
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DIGEIBSION   OH"   THE   OEIGIN   AMD   IiEOGEESS    OF   IHDIVID- 
UALISM   IN   THE   AHG-LO-NOEMAS   EACE. 


in  of  the  English  from  a  stagnant  to  a  progi'essive  condition  is  due  to 
the  inflnenco  of  Individualism,  which,  coining  into  operation  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  gradnally  gained  strongJli  in  the  Middle  Agea,  and  re- 
ceired  a  sadden  impulse  fiora  the  discover j  of  America  and  the  legislation  of 
Henry  VII.  Its  immediate  issues  were,  development  of  the  maritime  power  of 
England,  colonization  of  Atlantic  North  America,  and  partition  of  the  English- 
spealfing  race  into  two  pordons,  insular  and  continental.  The  unrestrained  in- 
diyidualism  of  the  latter  in  the  free  stales  of  America  is  the  cause  of  their  ex- 
traordinary prosperity  and  political  progress. 

The  NortK  founds  ter  political  system  on  tlie  individ- 
ual, tlie  South  founds  liers  on  the  family;  hence  the  for- 
mer is  powerfully  progressive,  the  latter  conservative. 

Both  these  political  systems  spring  from  conditions 
that  may  be  traced  in  the  ancestral  Anglo- 
gu'htS^.|^ne;a-  Norman  stock  They  are  the  legitimate  is- 
p«tation  ofA^i^-  sue  of  what  had  been  tatitig  place  for  many 
centuries  in  England,  I^ot  without  curios- 
ity and  instruction  may  we  therefore  trace  their  rise.  A 
philosophical  study  of  the  course  either  of  England  or 
of  America  will  cast  light  on  that  of  the  other.  Amer- 
ican history  can  not  be  understood— no  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  events  of  American  life  can  be  given,  except 
by  a  profound  study  of  English  history  and  English  life. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  circumstances  under  which  iridi- 
M^'™  IrSti.  vidualism  arose  in  England,  and  the  exti-a- 
B^aV  infliJid-  ordiuarv  events  to  which  it  has  sdven  birth, 
to  show  that,  so  long  as  this  principle  was 
without  force,  the  nation  was  unprogressive ;  that  as  soon 
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as  loyalty  and  ecclesiasticism,  whicli  alone,  in  her  earlier 
days,  governed  lier  life,  gave  way  to  individualism,  and 
every  man  was  free  to  seek  his  own  advancement,  there 
waa  a  rapid  development.  Her  later  political  revolutions 
were  the  expression  of  that  principle,  as  was  likewise  her 
religious  revolution — the  acceptance  of  the  Reformation. 
It  "was  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  conscience  in  the  indi- 
vidual as  against  authority  in  the  Church. 

There  are  two  great  facts  in  the  history  of  England : 
ThB  Briodaot  ^^^-  -^^  apparent  social  stagnation,  exhib- 

YoifpmratofEn^^  ^^^d  \}j  the  populatiolL  for  much  more  than 
giianiite,  ^  thousand  years,  from  the  fifth  to  the  end 

of  the  sixteenth  century, 

2d.  A  wonderful  material  and  intellectual  development 
displayed  subsequently. 

"We  may  watch  the  shadow  on  a  sun-dial  without  be- 
ing able  to  detect  that  it  is  moving;  if, however,  we  ex- 
amine it  at  intervals,  from  time  to  time,  the  change  is  very 
obvious. 

So  with  society,  wc  may  read  its  continuous  history 
without  recognizing  any  essential  change ;  but  if  our  ob- 
servation be  directed  in  succession  to  epochs  some  dis- 
tance apart,  the  movement,  whether  direct  or  retrograde, 
may  be  clearly  discerned. 

Let  us  try  to  realize  the  social  condition  of  England 
during  the  first  of  those  periods — then  we  may  compare 
it  mentally  with  the  same  countiy  as  we  know  it  now. 

After  the  Romans  abandoned  it,  there  had  been  inva- 
sions of  Picts  and  Scots,  invasions  of  Sax- 
offi&Sonand  ous,  invasious  of  Banes.  Personal  liberty, 
half  struggling  into  life,  again  and  again  was 
lost.  The  light  of  literature,  kindled  by  Bede  and  King 
Alfred,  by  Alcuih  and  Erigena,  as  well  as  that  upon  the 
domestic  hearthstone,  was  extinguished  at  the  melan- 
choly sound  of  the  evening  curfew-bell. 
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From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  tlie  fifteentli  century 
tlie  hopes  of  the  country  lay  in  the  monasteries.  Monas- 
tic institutions  were  the  receptacle  into  which  were 
brought  the  ameliorating  influences  of  foreign  countries, 
especially  the  infl.uence8  of  Italy  and  Spain.  They  were 
the  foci  from  which  issued  the  feeble  glimmerings  of 
knowledge.  In  them  were  fondly  cherished  the  poor  re- 
mains of  ancient  literature ;  in  them  were  conceived  those 
noble  ecclesiastical  etructures,  which,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  softened  the  brutal  manners  of  the  times.  In  those 
tranquil  retreats  the  tonsured  brethren  often  found  bet- 
ter occupation  than  in  the  weary  telling  of  their  beads. 

In  1430  jJUneas  Sylvius,  who  subsequently  became  Pope 
Social  coadiijon  in  ^^^^  II-j  vislted  England  and  Scotland.  Of 
tue  Middle  Ages.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  influential  Italian  families, 
familiar  with  the  highest  contemporary  civilization,  a 
great  officer  of  the  Church,  engaged  in  a  mission  of  much 
responsibility,  a  keen  observer  of  affairs,  and,  lite  many 
others  of  his  countrymen,  though  an  ecclesiastic,  a  man 
of  the  world,  his  observations  and  remarks  are  of  the  ut- 
most value.  To  his  eye  the  people  among  whom  he  jour. 
neyed  were  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  In  the  north,  the 
houses,  in  what  were  called  cities,  were  built  of  stones 
put  together  without  mortar;  the  roofs  were  often  of 
turf.  The  cottages  had  no  other  door  than  a  dried  and 
stiffened  bull's  hide.  In  Scotland  the  forest  peasantry 
lived  on  the  coarsest  food,  often  on  the  bark  of  trees ; 
bread  was  accounted  a  rare  delicacy.  Over  the  bordef, 
in  England,  it  was  but  little  better.  From  one  of  the 
monasteries  where  he  had  lain — in  the  monasteries  good 
living  might  always  be  found— -he  had  brought  a  supply 
of  bread  and  wine.  The  English  women  gratified  their 
curiosity  by  breaking  the  bread  into  fragments,  and  hand- 
ing it  to  one  another  to  smell  and  giggle  at.  With  no 
little  graphic  effect,  he  I'elates  the  adventures  of  a  night 
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spent  with  a  hundred  women,  sitting  in  the  smoke  of  a 
blazing  chimneyless  fire,  spinning  hemp.  In  London  it- 
self, the  prominent  object  was  a  crazy  old  bridge  over 
the  Thames, 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  houses  of  the 

mechanics  and  burgesses  in  that  metropolis 

jcaa  conaitiou  of     woro  of  wood,  thatchcd  with  straw,  or  eov- 

the  lowec  claBsea.  ,  ,  .,         ^        ^ 

ered  over  with  reeds.  In  the  country  the  cot- 
tages were  constructed  of  states  driven  into  the  ground, 
interwoven  with  wattles,  plastered  with  mud,  and  cover- 
ed with  flakes  of  bark  or  the  boughs  of  trees.  Society 
|iad  at  that  time  become  separated  into  two  portions,  a 
rich  and  a  poor,  without  any  intervening  middle  class. 
The  baron  and  the  ecclesiastic  engrossed  all  that  was 
worth  having.  They  left  the  fen  to  the  peasant.  The 
death-rate  was  fearfully  high,,  and  during  many  centuries 
the  population  remained  in  an  almost  stationary  condi- 
tion. A  shiftless  agriculture  furnished  sparing  supplies 
of  food ;  hence  there  was  an  unceasing  check  on  the  nimi- 
ber  of  births.  Autumnal  fevers,  originating  in  hundreds 
of  miles  of  undrained  marsh,,  spread  a  periodical  desola- 
tion through  the  cabins.  The  lot  of  the  lower — ^the  labor- 
ing classes,  for  many  ages  had  undergone  no  ameliora- 
tion ;  their  health  and  social  happiness  were  equally  un- 
cared  for.  In  a  political  sense,  they  were  only  animals 
valuable  for  what  their  work  could  produce.  They  were 
expected  to  manifest  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  obedience 
to  the  church.  They  could  not  better  their  condition. 
There  was  no  career  open  for  them — except  to  the  grave. 

But  how  was  it  with  the  higher  class,  who  repi'esented 
whatever  uitelligence  the  country  contained  ?  After  the 
lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  discern 
the  mental  progress  they  were  making,  or  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  they  were  stagnant  too  ? 

Geologists,  fixim  a  laborious  study  of  the  petrified  re- 
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Graanaiouangein  ^^^''^^  ^^^J  ^'^'^  '^'^  ^^^  eaith,  animals  and 
SaiJafidb/fttX-  plants  turned  into  8tone,anive  at  conclusions 
tectnrai  duuigea.  ^£  -^^^Quijted  certajiity  respecting  tlie  natu- 
ral world.  They  show  how  climatee  have  changed,  and 
how  the  warmth  of  the  globe  has  declined ;  they  show 
how  there  has  been  an  age  of  invertebrate  life,  an  age  of 
reptiles,  an  age  of  mammals ;  how  race  after  race  has  be- 
come extinct,  and  how,  in  a  due  order  of  ascending  pro- 
gression, many  new-comers  have  appeared. 

Are  there  then,  for  the  historian  also,  relics  of  the  past, 
capable  of  guiding  him  to  conclusions  equally  true  and 
reliable — evidences  presenting  an  embodiment  of  a  thing 
so  shadowy  and  intangible  as  the  mental  progress  of  man? 

The  churches,  the  abbeys,  the  monasteries  are  the  pet- 
rified thoughts  of  our  ancestors  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
their  hopes,  their  aspirations,  turned  into  stone. 

It  is  said  that  while  the  two  armies  lay  face  to  face  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  Saxons  spent  the 
hours  in  drinking  and  dancing,  the  Normans  in  devotion 
and  prayer.  The  gloomy  spii'it  of  the  conquerors  found 
its  expression  in  theii'  architecture,  for  architecture  not 
only  indicates  the  wealth,  taste,  civilization  of  a  people, 
it  is  a  mark  of  their  science  and  art ;  above  all,  it  reveals 
their  social  character.  The  Norman  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
with  their  characteristic  semicircular  arches,  their  thick 
and  solid  walls,  unbuttressed  and  standing  firm  by  their 
own  mass,  their  clumsy,  stunted  columns,  incapable  of  re- 
lief by  such  inadequate  devices  as  spirals  and  lozenge-cut 
net- work,  the  capitals  plain,  or  at  the  best  decorated  with 
foliage  or  animal  designs,  the  narrow  and  circular-headed 
windows,  grouped  into  twos  or  threes,  and  reluctantly 
giving  ingress  to  light — those  gloomy  churches  were  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  of  their  gloomy  worshipers. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  change  that  steals  over 
these  edifices  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centuiy? 
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Whence  come  those  pointed  arches,  lofty  in 

The  heaTyKormiui  ,.         .       .1     •  .1         ■       i 

iB  replaced  b7  tha  proportion  to  theiT  Span,  the  single  massive 
column  transmuted  nito  many  frail  and  clus- 
tering ones,  the  high-pitched  roof,  with  its  pinnacles  and 
spires  ?  What  is  the  tone  of  thought  revealed  by  the 
architecture  of  a  hundred  years  later — ^the  gradually  wid- 
ening arches,  the  lancet-shaped  window,  no  longer  pre- 
senting one,  or,  at  the  most,  two  divisions,  but  separated 
by  numerous  and  fantastic  mullioue  into  leaves,  roses, 
wheels,  fans,  fitted  with  gorgeously  stained  glass,  and  let- 
ting in  the  many-colored  light  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
those  ceilings  vaulted  and  covered  with  tracery,  pendents 
sustained  upon  nothing,  canopies  with  delicate  lace-work, 
and  fretted  roofs  —what  of  those  bold  buttresses  that 
give  strength,  the  pre-calculated  strength  demanded  by 
the  thin  and  lofty  walls?  What  is  the  historical  inter- 
pretation of  this  replacement  of  the  clumsy  semicircular 
arch  by  the  beautiful  pointed  Gothic?  Is  it  that  the 
Norman  is  becoming  weary  of  the  gloom  of  earth,  and  is 
seeking  more  light  from  heaven  ? 

Peter  the  Venerable,  the  friend  and  protector  of  Abe- 
lard,  relates  that  when  he  resided  at  Cordova, 
inawaial^aS  in  Spain,  he  met  with  many  learned  men 
from  England  who  were  devoting  them- 
selves to  study  among  the  Moors.  This  was  near  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Through  these  ecclesi- 
astics a  great  intellectual  change  was  inaugurated  in  the 
British  islands.  It  found  an  embodiment  in  a  change  of 
architecture.  That  which  we  speak  of  as  the  Grothic 
style  was  of  Arabian  origui,  introduced  into  Western 
Europe  by  the  Spanish  Moora  It  left  in  many  parts  of 
England  superb  examples  of  its  beauty,  and  reached  a 
splendid  culmination  in  such  cathedrals  as  those  ofStras- 
burg  and  Cologne. 

To  these  immortal  conceptions  there  is  a  wide  remove 
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from  the  structures  of  split  oak  logs,  covered  in  with 
reeds,  of  the  middle  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  life.  The 
church  that  Paulinus  built  at  York,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, with  its  leaky  roof,  and  windows  of  linen  cloth,  or 
of  latticed  wood,  through  which  the  little  birds  flew  in 
and  out,  building  their  nests  in  the  interior,  and  defiling 
the  very  altar  itself,  was  the  humble  precursor  of  a  match- 
less pile,  with  its  marigold  lights,  and  windows  repre- 
senting in  glass  a  mimic  embroidery,  or  recording,  in  gor- 
geous hues,  the  incidents  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Succeeding 
architects  have  not  failed  to  express  their  admiration  and 
astonishment  at  many  of  these  grand  edifices,  which  ex- 
emplify the  highest  perfection  of  mechanical  science,  both 
in  preparatory  calculation  and  actual  execution,  by  exhib- 
iting the  greatest  possible  effect  produced  with  the  least 
possible  means. 

Architecture  had  been  changing  in  England  because 
Andinaicateea  thought  had  been  changing.  The  accumu- 
M°eh'™|i'i"h""  lated  sufferings  of  many  ages,  through  foreign 
°*'^™'  conquest  and  domestic  war,  had  twice  arrest- 

ed all  innate  power  of  expansion.  In  a  politically  crash- 
ed community  an  individual  is  nothing.  The  Romanized 
Briton  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Saxon,  the  Saxon  sub- 
jugated by  the  Norman.  Of  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  twelfth  century,  it  may  be  said  that  their 
life  was  no  more  than  waiting  for  death.  The  thought 
of  the  nation  was  turned  to  religion ;  in  that  it  found  con- 
solation and  rest. 

But  this  architectural  transition  implies  a  transition  in 
national  sentiment — a  gradual  emergence  from  that  for- 
lorn state  prevailing  in  the  tenth  century,  and  spoken  of 
contemptuously  even  by  the  monks  as  too  base  to  pro- 
duce so  much  as  a  heresy.  It  indicates  a  passage  from 
that  to  a  higher  and  better  condition.  It  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  mental  change  in  the  higher  classes,  the  cause 
of  a  corresponding  one  in  the  lower. 
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"William  of  Malmesbury,  speaking  of  tlie  degraded 
maniiera  of  the  Anslo-Sasona,  eays :  "  Their 

Deplorable  condi-  -,  ,  j.    3  ±  i     ,.  i  ,         , 

m™.  of  Aagio-sas-  nobies,  devoted  to  gluttony  and  voluptuous- 
ness, never  visited  the  church,  but  the  mat- 
ins and  the  mass  were  run  over  to  them  by  a  hurrying 
priest  in  their  bed-chambers  before  they  rose,  themselves 
not  listening.  The  common  people  were  a  prey  to  the 
more  powerful;  their  property  was  seized, their  bodies 
dragged  away  to  distant  countries ;  their  maidens  were 
either  thrown  into  a  brothel  or  sold  for  slaves.  Drink- 
ing day  and  night  was  the  general  pursuit ;  vices,  the  com- 
panions of  inebriety,  followed,  effeminating  the  manly 
mind."  This  worn-out  and  degenerate  race 
viduaiismoftho     was  Supplanted  bv  the  sedate,  the  austere 

higher  I^oim^a.  *  -^  ^  ' 

Normans,  lovers  of  magnificent  edifices,  fond 
of  pomp,  avaricious  of  personal  distinction,  and  seeking 
an  individual  and  earthly  immortality. 

By  degrees  the  bacchanal  Saxon  monks  yielded  to  the 

new  intrusive  influence,  imperceptibly  im- 
tioii  nniier  the  Nor-  bibiug  a  Iforman  thlrst  for  knowledge.    Lan- 

franc,  a  Lombard  by  birth,  who  had  founded 
the  Abbey  of  Bee,  and  revived  in  it  a  taste  for  Latin 
literature,  an  energetic  and  an  able  man,  was  brought  to 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  made  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury.  Li  all  directions,  through  his  agency, 
schools  were  established ;  there  was  one  connected  with 
every  cathedral,  and  almost  with  every  prominent  monas- 
tery. The  collection  of  libraries  and  the  copying  of 
books  were  organized.  In  some  of  the  large  institutions 
it  was  made  obligatory  on  every  abbot  to  keep  a  good 
Writer.  Among  the  higher  classes  there  were  examples 
of  distinction  in  learning ;  thus  Henry  I.,  the  son  of  the 
Conqueror,  received  the  name  of  Beauclerc  in  allusion  to 
his  scholarly  attainments.  The  transcribing  of  books  was 
an  amusement  of  the  leisure  hom's  of  many  great  eeclesi- 
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astiea  A  rivalry  in  neatness  of  transcription  gradually 
arose,  and  as  fast  as  Taooks  l>ecame  accessible  IJiey  were 
multiplied.  Latin  was  thus  disseminated— an  incident  of 
no  small  value  in  giving  tone  to  tie  commencing  vernac- 
ular literature. 

In  the  development  of  tliat  literature  tlie  Greek  lan- 
guage took  no  part.  In  consequence  of  tke  political  re- 
lations of  the  Roman  Church  since  the  revolt  of  the  Popea 
from  their  Byzantine  sovereigns,  it  had  become  almost 
unknown.  Two  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking  there  was  hardly  any  one  in  Italy  who  could 
translate  the  easiest  sentence  in  it.  When  the  study  of 
it  was  revived,  it  told  with  singular  force  on  the  tone  of 
religious  thought  throughout  all  Latin  Europe. 

'jfiie  Norman  monks  at  first  attempted  the  composition 
of  chronicles,  annals,  histories.  In  this  they 
p^E-  were  encouraged  by  that  inborn  instinct  of 
their  race  which  found  gratification  in  the 
building  of  edifices  intended  to  last  forever.  Individual- 
ism was  beginning  to  emerge.  They  hoped  to  live  after 
death.  Thus  the  Count  of  Gloucester  desired  William  of 
Malmesbury  to  vmte  his  history,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln induced  Henry  of  Huntingdon  to  compile  his  An- 
nals. 

English  literature  was  bom  of  minstrelsy.  Vagrant 
poets,  who,  if  deficient  in  voice,  attached  themselves  to 
jongleurs,  wandered  all  over  the  coimtry  with  their  mu 
sic  and  merry-andrew  performances.  As  the  vagabond 
exhibitor  of  Punch  and  Judy  still  attracts  delighted  au- 
diences to  hear  his  oft-repeated  story  of  the  trials,  sor- 
rows, and  final  triumph  of  the  himchback  hero,  so  those 
"  mynstales,  chauntera,  and  janglers,"  with 
pan™te"veiraicu-  their  gittcms  and  tabreta,  fiddles,  trumpets, 
harps,  and  pipes,  never  failed  of  a  welcome. 
Our  more  refined  manners  would  be  shocked  at  the  prof- 
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ligate  obscenity  of  tteir  "  lose!  tales  and  fayr  gestes." 
Not  nnfrequently  the  point  of  tlieir  story  bore  upon  the 
gay  life  of  an  ecclesiastic  Among  the  more  gifted  of  the 
brotherliood,  some  fomid  their  way  to  the  hall  of  the 
baron  and  chamber  of  the  ladies.  There  were  king's 
minstrels  and  queen's  minstrels,  and  even  those  in  the 
pay  of  bishops,  whose  banquets  were  enlivened  by  their 
songs  as  soon  as  grace  had  been  said. 

The  monks,  from  these  their  lewd  enemies,  caught  the 
infection,  happily,  however,  directing  their  exertions  to 
better  and  higher  things.  Hktorical  poems,  like  those 
of  Wace  and  Eenoit,  incorporating  the  story  of  the  siege 
of  Troy,  and  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  and  jEneas,  with 
English  history,  attained  a  wonderful  celebrity.  The  use 
of  Latin,  a  foreign  and  dead  language,  had  formerly  re- 
stricted such  effusions  to  persons  of  education,  but  in 
the  vernacular,  "  the  moder  tonge,"  they  were  the  de- 
light of  every  one,  from  Mathilda  and  pretty  Alice, "  Bel 
Aeliz,"  the  Qneens  of  Henry  I.,  down  to  the  humblest 
rustic 

Thei'e  was  thus  a  gradual  improvement  in  English  so- 
ciety throughout  the  reigns  of  its  French  kings.  As  a 
recollection  of  the  national  suffering  caused  by  invasions 
and  conquests  was  lost,  the  gayety  of  the  minstrel,  the  so- 
briety of  the  friar,  the  natural  wonders  of  the  alchemist, 
began  to  exert  their  influence.  It  would 
mote  beautiful     lead  me  too  far  from  my  present  purpose  to 

archltectuie.  -n         i  n       i  •  ■  t 

describe  now  all  these  agencies  m  reality 
originated  in  movements  that  had  been  occurring  in  Spain. 
Thence  came  the  sentiment  that  could  no  longer  be  satis- 
fied with  the  dim  religious  light  that  streamed  through 
gloomy  Norman  "windows,  a  sentiment  that  found  conge- 
niality in  splendid  and  lofty,  bright  and  beautiful  build- 

In  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  England  in  this 
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Physical  condition  ^^^  Stagnant  period,  if  we  turn  from  the  in- 
thie  th^i"^s^Sint  tellectual  to  the  physical,  we  shall  find  the 
*""*■  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  cor- 

roborated. We  need  not  search  through  the  works  of 
those  who  have  treated  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
country  in  its  successive  ages  for  information — a  far  more 
unquestionable  form  of  evidence  is  before  us. 

If  the  circumstances  under  which  a  community  is  liv- 
ing be  as  advantageous  as  possible,  that  com- 
tion  ™  ae  p'S'^'a-  munity  will  double  its  numbers  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty-five  years.  The  "  generative 
force  of  society,"  as  writers  who  have  studied  these  sub- 
jects designate  that  instinct  which  gives  rise  to  the  multi- 
plication of  individuals,  remains  at  all  periods  unchanged 
in  intensity, but  the  resistances  to  life — the  want  of  food, 
of  clothing,  of  shelter,  of  comforts  generally,  keep  the 
number  down.  These  resistances  may  assume  such  a  pro- 
portion as  to  make  a  society  stationary  in  number  for  any 
assignable  time — nay,  more,  they  may  be  so  powerfol  as 
to  eifect  its  diminution.  The  population  of  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  was  about  two  mil- 
lions. But  did  it  double  in  twenty-five  years  ?  In  the 
time  of  "William  III.,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, it  had  done  little  more  than  reach  five  and  .a  quar- 
ter millions. 

What,  then,  does  this  stationary  condition  of  the  popu- 
The  causes  of  that  latiou  meau  ?  It  means  food  obtained  with 
condition.  hardship,  insufficient  clothing,  personal  un- 

cleanness,  cabins  that  could  not  keep  out  the  weather, 
the  destructive  effect  of  cold  and  heat,  miasm,  want  of 
sanitary  provisions,  absence  of  physicians,  uselessness  of 
shrine-cure,  the  deceptiveness  of  miracles  in  which  society 
was  putting  its  trust,  or — to  sum  up  a  long  catalogue  of 
sorrows,  wants,  and  sufferings  in  one  term — it  means  a 
high  death-rate. 
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But  more — it  means  deficient  births.  And  wliat  does 
tliat  point  out  ?  Marriage  postponed,  licentious  life,  pri- 
vate wickedness,  demoralized  society. 

To  an  American  who  lives  in  a  country  that  was  yes- 
terday an  interminable  and  impenetrable  desert,  but 
which  to-day  is  filling  with  a  population  doubling  itself 
every  twenty-five  years  at  the  prescribed  rate,  this  awful 
waste  of  actual  and  contingent  life  can  not  but  be  a  most 
surprising  fact.  His  curiosity  will  lead  him  to  inquu'e 
what  kind  of  system  that  could  have  been  which  was 
pretending  to  guide  and  develop  society,  and  which  must 
be  held  responsible  for  this  prodigious  destruction,  ex- 
celling, in  its  insidious  result,  war,  pestilence,  and  famine 
combined  —  insidious,  for  men  were  actually  believing 
that  it  secured  their  highest  temporal  interests.  How 
different  now!  The  same  geographical  surface  is  sus- 
taining ten  times  the  population  of  that  day,  and  sending 
forth  its  emigrating  swarms.  Let  him  who  looks  back 
•with,  veneration  to  the  past  settle  in  his  own  mind  what 
such  a  system  could  have  been  worth. 

In  a  nation  there  may  have  been  continuous  develop- 
ment, and  yet,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years,  no  well- 
marked  social  advance.  In  British  society  two  arrests 
of  progressive  movement  had  occuri'ed— the  first  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  Saxons,  the  second  by. the  Normans.  Aft- 
er the  Nonnan  Conquest  the  work  had  all  to  be  recom- 
menced. 

The  population,  then  about  to  make  a  third,  and,  as  it 
Inborn  dispoBiiion  P^oved,  successful  advauce,  must  be  regard- 
pSiS^^vent'"''  ed  as  intrinsically  superior  to  either  of  its 
'^''""  predecessors.     The  enterprising  Normans,  is- 

suing from  their  native  seats,  had  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  and.  settled  permanently  in  France.  They  ob- 
tained possessions  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  made  then'  mil- 
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itary  prowesa  felt  as  far  as  Palestine.  A  support  extort- 
ed from  the  earth  by  hard  agricultural  labor  creates  a 
cautious,  self-denying  population,  but  successfol  piracy 
breeds  lavish  expenditure,  a  taste  for  personal  ornament, 
splendid  dwellings,  delicate  food.  What  is  gained  with 
ease  is  spent  with  prodigality.  Among  the  worn-out 
Saxons,  ci-ushed  down  by  foreign  invasion  and  domestic 
discord,  the  vigorous  Normans  were  infused. 
An  intrusive  race  permanently  settling  in  a  country 
gradually  modified  until  it  is  in  ac- 


the  population  upon  whom  it  had  forced  it- 
self, it  imparts  to  them  and  receives  from  them  an  im- 
press, the  depth  of  which  depends  on  their  relative 
masses. 

Three  hundred  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  so 
completely  had  this  assimilation  between  the  Normans 
and  the  Saxons  taken  place,  partly  through  climate  and 
partly  through  intermarriage, -that  a  homogeneous  prod- 
uct— the  English  people — had  arisen. 

A  very  important  fact  indicates  the  completion  of  this 
change.     It  was  resolved  in  the  reiern   of 

Epoch  of  the  dig-  o  O 

rfSa^B^iii'^''"   Edward  m.  that  all  the  laws  of  the  realm 
people.  should  be   written   in  English  instead  of 

Norman-Erench,  as  had  heretofore  been  the  case. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  ecclesiastieism  and  loyalty 
were  the  early  guides  of  Anglo-Norman  society.  We 
have  now  to  relate  how  these  were  gradually  sapped,  and 
in  their  place  individualism  steadily  emerged. 

At  the  Conquest  the  Norman  clergy  had  forced  them- 
selves into  the  seats  of  their  Saxon  prede- 
NorS^S^Yid-    cessors,  under  the   direct   authority  of  the 
Pope.     Loyal  at  first  to  the  Catholic  power 
which  had  thus  sanctified  their  usm'pation,  they  exhibit- 
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ed  a  declining  submissiveness  as  time  wore  on,  and  dui'- 
ing  the  life  of  Wickliffe  were  ready  for  revolt.  By  tlie 
advice  of  that  gi'eat  man,  Edward  III.  refused  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  Pope. 

To  Tise  the  phraseology  I  have  adopted  in  my  "History 
of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Em-ope,"  the  nation 
was  passing  through  its  "  Age  of  Faith,"  and  approaching 
its  "Age  of  Reason,"  MonMsh  legends  and  miracles  that 
had  satisfied  it  in  the  eleventh  century,  could  do  so  no 
more.  A  craving  for  knowledge  was  manifested  in  all 
directions.  It  was  this  that  gave  such  special  importance 
to  WicMiffe's  translation  of  the  Bible.  So  in  the  indi- 
vidual, as  manhood  is  reached,  nursery  tales  are  looked 
back  upon  vrith  a  smile.  Parental  discipline  must  change. 
Trivial  motive  and  modes  of  appeal  that  once  had  force, 
lose  all  their  power.  The  family  can  now  be  controlled 
only  by  addressing  its  understanding. 

A  fortunate  circumstance  paralyzed  the  English  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  incapacitating  it  from 
^SauS^'an  any  vlgOTOUS  opposition  to  popular  progress, 
and,  indeed,  to  an  extent  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant, making  it  promote  that  progress.  When,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IH.,  certain  English  dignitaries  appeared 
before  the  Pope,  he  was  astonished  at  their  splendid  cos- 
tumes of  gold  brocade,  and  involuntarily  exclaimed,  re- 
vealing the  policy  that  had  so  long  animated  the  Italian 
coui-t,  "  Truly  England  is  a  garden  of  delight.  It  is  an 
unexhausted  well.  AVTiere  so  much  abounds  much  may 
be  acquired."  Matthew  Paris  speaks  of  the  detestable 
papal  extortions,  and  affirms  that  the  revenues  taken  by 
the  foreign  clergy  from  the  kingdom  were  thrice  that  of 
the  king  himself.  The  king  and  the  Pope  were  thus 
competitors  in  extorting  money  from  the  Church,  and,  as 
the  exactions  of  the  latter  were  greater  and  more  galling 
than  those  of  the  former,  disloyalty  to  Rome  increased. 
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Large  incomes  were  -withdrawn  "by  hundreds  of  Italian 
priests,  "  who  had  neither  seen  nor  cared  to  see  their 
flocks."  The  importunate  exactions  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  who,  seizing  much,  wa^  ever  demanding  more, 
perpetually  checked  the  English  priesthood  in  its  tend- 
ency to  Roman  affiliation,  and  necessarily  weakened  it  in 
its  domestic  position. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  paralysis,  the  Church,  possessing 
more  than  half  the  landed  property  and  mil- 


and  many  other  official  dues,  was  atle  to 
hold,  for  a  time,  a  paramount  control  in  the  government. 
All  the  great  state  officers  were  ecclesiastics.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  more  than  once  been  a  most 
formidable  antagonist  to  the  king.  Impatient  of  such 
rivalry,  the  powerful  barons,  therefore,  never  ce^ed  their 
exertions  to  exclude  ecclesiastics  ffom  the  national  coun- 
cils and  political  power ;  and  as  enlightenment  and  here- 
sy spread  among  the  common  people,  it  came  to  pass  at 
length  that  the  Church  had  three  antagonists  to  encoun- 
ter— the  king,  the  nobles,  the  people.  Before  such  a  con- 
federacy it  was  impossible  for  her  to  stand.  This  grad- 
ual weakening  was  the  secret  of  the  often-remarked  fee- 
ble resistance  she  exhibited  when  finally  assaulted  by 
Henry  YJIl. 

It  is  true  that  among  these  confederated  powers  there 
had  been  in  the  play  of  political  events  occasional  but 
short-lived  complications.  Thus  Henry  IV.  was  con- 
strained by  his  position  to  rely  on  the  clergy,  and,  in- 
deed, attempted  to  found  his  dynasty  on  the  principle  of 
a  united  church  and  stata  For  this  he  conceded  to  his 
ecclesiastical  ally  the  power  of  suppressing  heresy  by  fire. 
Under  him  the  first  English  martyrs  were  burned.  But, 
abetted  by  the  nobles,  the  common  people  were  persist- 
ent in  their  attacks  on  the  "  possessioned  church,"  as  it 
I.— P 
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was  designated.  The  spirit  tliat  burst  forth  with  so 
much  violence'  at  the  Eeformatioii  was  steadily  gathering 
force.  Sentiments  premonitory  of  what  was  coming  were 
every  where  current.  The  remart  that  "  there  was  too 
much  singing  in  the  churches  and  too  little  edification" 
foreshadowed  the  approach  of  the  Puritan.  The  alien- 
ated, perhaps  it  might  be  said  demoralized  condition  of 
the  better  laity,  was  shown  by  the  literature  circulating 
among  them.  Books  written  in  English,  such  as  "  the 
Lantern  of  Light,"  were  so  filled  with  denunciations 
against  ecclesiastical  immorality  and  extravagance  that 
it  became  customary  to  require  suspected  persons  to  clear 
themselves  by  oath  of  the  possession  of  them.  To  have 
such  "  English  books,"  to  hear  them  read,  to  sell  or  bor- 
row them,  was  regai'ded  as  a  certain  indication  of  heresy. 
But,  though  the  Reformers,  in  the  attack  they  made  on 
the  "  possessioned  church,"  thus  occupied  themselves  with 
doctrinal  matters,  it  was  not  so  with  the  government  un- 
til a  much  later  period.  With  a  wise  policy,  the  kings 
■struck  at  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  recognizing  in  that 
the  source  of  her  power.  They  cared  nothing  about  her 
theological  dogmas,  and  acted  upon  the  principle  that  if 
her  riches  could  be  seized  her  doctrines  were  of  no  mo- 
ment. Li  the  early  period  of  their  action,  their  conduct 
seemed  so  justifiable  that  many  ecclesiastics  were  recon- 
ciled to  their  policy.  Thus  the  revenues  of  the  first  relig- 
ious houses  dissolved  were  devoted  to  the  spread  of 
knowledge  among  the  people  by  being  settled  on  various 
colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  avowed  object 
was  promotion  of  learning.  Setting  aside  the  case  of  the 
Templars,  in  which  there  was  a  special  political  motive, 
these  suppressions  may  be  considered  as  having  com- 
menced during  Wickliffe's  Hfe,  In  the  course  of  time, 
other  and  less  justifiable  intentions  appeared,  as  indeed 
might  be  expected;  and  when  these  suppressions  were 
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completed  by  Henry  VIII.,  tlie  revenues  acquired  passed 
to  a  large  extent  into  the  treasury  of  the  king. 

If  from  the  religious  we  turn  to  the  political  aspect  of 
the  nation,  proofs  of  gradual  amelioration  are  seen.  In 
the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  John  the  baronial  castles  were 
dens  of  robbers.  The  Saxon  chronicle  records  how  men 
and  women  were  caught  and  dragged  into  those  strong- 
holds, hung  up  by  theit:  thumbs  or  feet,  fire  applied  to 
them,  knotted  strings  twisted  round  their  heads,  and 
many  other  torments  inflicted  to  extort  ransom.  But  in 
the  time  of  Eichard  TIL,  so  great  had  been 
S™'  m.ii"^^  """^  ^^^  improvement,  and  so  discriminating  had 
moral  criticism  become,  that  the  crimes  he 
perpetrated  could  no  longer  be  endured.  His  memory 
was  handed  down  to  us  by  his  own  contemporaries  as  in- 
famous. Famines,  such  as  those  of  1230  and  1258,  which 
reduced  the  laboring  classes  to  dire  extremity,  and  com- 
pelled persons  of  higher  rank  to  feed  upon  offal,  became 
less  and  less  frequent.  It  is  said  that  fifteen  thousand 
persons  died  of  hunger  in  London  alone  during  the  fam- 
ine of  1258.  A  more  settled  condition  enabled  the  peas- 
ant to  pursue  his  labors,  and  enjoy  their  product  in 
peace. 

So  long  as  Norman  England  was  passing  through  her 
"  Age  of  Faith,"  under  the  guidance  of  Catholic  forms,  her 
training  was  altogether  of  a  moral,  not  of  an  intellectual 
kind.  Freedom  of  thought  was  sternly  repressed.  The 
intention  was  to  prepare  men  for  life  in  another  world, 
not  to  render  them  prosperous  and  happy  in  this.  But 
as,  in  this  predestined  development,  the  nation  grew 
through  its  period  of  youth,  and  approached  that  of  ma- 
^  ^,     ,   turitv — its  "Aa-eofEeason,"  new  sentiments, 

Increasmg  alspst-  j  o  '  ' 

"f£iutrbXr°hie  answering  to  those  we  remark  m  personal 
personal  condwon.  j^^  began  to  be  displayed.     A  desire  of 
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every  individual  to  better  his  own  condition  became  tlie 
cltaracteriatic  feature  of  society. 

While  slavery  esisted  in  England  the  gratification  of 
such  hopes  was  of  course  impossible ;  but  the 

Oraanal  enfeeble-        t       ,  ,  ■  c  n  .i  ,  ■    , 

meutoft&earistoc-  destruction  01  many  oi  the  great  proprietors 
in  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  other  civil 
commotions,  the  unsettlement  of  the  Church  possesions, 
by  degrees  gave  freedom  of  action  to  the  lower  class.  As 
skillful  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  Church  rela- 
tions with  Italy  to  break  down  ecclesiastical  power,  so 
Hemy  VII.,  with  equal  wisdom,  broke  down  the  aristoc- 
racy. As  with  the  Church,  so  with  them ;  their  influence 
lay  altogether  in  the  possession  of  land.  By  permitting 
them  to  alienate  their  estates,  and  giving  a  secure  title  to 
every  purchaser,  he  at  once  gratified  their  wishes  and  de- 
stroyed their  power.  A  vast  number  of  small  proprie- 
tors soon  appeared,  too  insignificant  to  cause  the  govern- 
ment any  farther  alarm. 

Things  were  in  this  ccmdition  when  Columbus  made 
ThBTojageofco-  ^^^  succcssfiil  voyage.  The  immediate  effect 
lumbna.  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^jg^^^j^  ^£  America  was  that  the 

commercial  front  of  Europe  was  changed.  The  rich  cities 
of  Italy  were  ruined. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  now  to  appreciate  the  won- 
derful social  influence  of  that  event.  If  dur- 
effect  on  the  En-  Lug  the  CiTisades  multitudes  rushed  into 
Palestine  to  secure,  as  the  reward  of  their 
piety  and  privation  in  this  life,  happiness  in  the  next,  so 
now  there  was  a  delirium  for  obtaining  an  instant,  a  pres- 
ent individual  prosperity. 

In  England  successfiil  commerce  led  at  once  to  a  new 
distribution  of  population.  Individualism  was  rapidly 
developed.  Self-interest  displaced  loyalty.  Wealth,  gain- 
ed by  mercantile  ventures,  enabled  the  successful  trader 
to  buy  lands  of  the  emban-assed  noble.     A  class  of  men, 
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steadily  increasing  in  political  power  from  that  day  to 
this,  gradually  emerged,  trained  by  their  pursuits  to  large 
and  liberal  conceptions.    , 

A  superficial  glance  at  the  commercial  condition  of  the 
Hapid  flovciop-  country  shows  the  progress  it  was  making. 
^oL"^oEg^  The  Jews,  who  first  appeared  in  England  in 
'''^'  the  train  of  William  the  Conqueror,  were  for 

a  long  time  the  chief  foreign  traders.  In  this  they  fol- 
lowed the  instincts  of  their  race,  abhorring  agriculture 
and  manual  labor ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IH.,  com- 
merce had  been  established  with  all  the  ports  of  Europe 
from  Norway  to  Italy.  Richard  III.  licensed  ships  to  go 
to  Iceland.  Colimabus  says  that  he  himself  sailed  a  hund- 
red leagues  beyond  that  island,  and  that  the  English  car- 
ried on  a  considerable  trade  with  it.  That  great  discov- 
erer would  have  found  a  patron  in  Henry  VH.  if  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  inducing  Isabella  to  promote  his  views. 
As  it  was,  under  the  auspices  of  that  king,  Sebastian 
Cabot,  the  son  of  a  Venetian,  who  had  settled  in  Bristol, 

discovered  the  continent  of  America — the 
!^%^orm^Se  name  Americus  is  that  of  a  Norman  family 

in  the  twelfth  century,  though  subsequently 
appearing  in  Italy.  Cabot,  perhaps  accompanied  by  his 
father,  explored  the  coast  from  the  point  they  first  made 
— ^Prima  Vista — or,  as  it  is  now  called,  ^Newfoundland, 
as  far  as  Florida.  Subsequently  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Eussia,  doing  much  to  extend  northeastern  commerce. 
It  was  his  attempt,  under  the  auspices  of  Henry,  to  find 
a  northwest  passage  to  India  that  led  him  to  the  first  of 
these  discoveries.  The  expectation  of  Columbus,  founded 
upon  the  opinion  of  Toscanelli,  that  the  distance  from  Lis- 
bon westward  to  India  would  prove  to  be  shorter  than 
the  distance  from  Lisbon  to  Guinea,  not  having  been  veri- 
fied, these  attempts  to  make  the  voyage  in  a  higher  lati- 
tude were  very  much  favored  by  persons  who  clearly  un- 
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derstood  the  globular  form  of  the  eai-th.  Meantime  the 
connections  of  trade  were  rapidly  multiplying,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  Parliament  had  enacted  a  capitar 
tion-tax  of  twenty  or  forty  ehiUings  on  every  Italian  bro- 
ker or  factor  settled  in  England.  These  adventurers  were 
following  commerce  to  its  new  abode. 

For  many  previous  years  the  enterprise  of  the  na- 
tion had  found  gratification  in  invasions  of 
ptormwa^of  France.  The  proclamation  of  one  of  these 
destructive  raids  had  been  a  certain  source 
of  popularity.  When  money  could  not  be  extorted  for 
any  other  object,  it  had  been  freely  given  for  that.  But 
now  things  had  changed.  The  useless  nature  of  these 
military  undertakings  was  universally  recognized.  Ores- 
sy,  Poictiers,  Agincourfc,  had  lost  their  charm.  A  restless 
adventurer  could  see  more  profit  in  a  voyage  beyond  seas 
than  in  bloody  battles  in  France. 

He  discovered  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  become 
rich  by  his  own  personal  enterprise,  and  himself  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  own  exertions,  than  to  shed  his  blood 
and  waste  his  life  in  giving  glory  to  his  commander  or 
his  sovereign.  It  was  impossible  but  that  loyalty  should 
decline,  and  self-interest  take  its  place.  And  Henry  VH. 
was  not  unwilling  to  wean  his  people  from  their  love  of 
war,  and  turn  them  to  commercial  pursuits.  That  he 
might  publicly  show  his  honor  for  trade,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company. 
s^  He  lent  money  without  interest  or  gain,  that 
"  merchandise,  which  is  of  all  crafts  the  chief 
art,  might  be  more  plentifuller  used,  haunted,  and  em- 
ployed in  his  realm."  More  laws  respecting  trade  were 
made  in  his  reign  than  on  any  other  subject ;  and  though 
many  of  them  were  founded  on  principles  repudiated  by 
modern  legislation,  their  intention  and  spirit  are  worthy 
of  remark.    They  were  preliminary  experJiuents  in  polit- 
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ical  economy.  Thus  lie  largely  and  energetically  protect- 
ed domestic  manufactures,  nurtured  his  own  mercantile 
marine,  enforced  tlie  principle  that  no  for- 
amuJkSiaS""  eign  goods  should  l)e  brought  to  the  coun- 
try except  in  English  ships,  patronized  the 
fisheries,  discountenanced  usury,  provided  against  the 
cheating  of  creditors,  regulated  the  introduction  of  silk, 
prohibited  the  carrying  of  bullion  out  of  the  realm,  con- 
structed standard  measures  and  weights,  and  had  authen- 
ticated copies  sent  to  the  large  towns,  stamped  a  new 
coinage,  disallowed  ordinances,  such  as  that  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  London,  which  forbade  its  freemen  to  travel 
with  goods  for  sale,  in  order  that  people  might  be  com-  ■ 
pelled  to  come  to  the  city  to  buy.  He  put  a  stop  to  tran- 
sit tolls  extorted  by  towns  through  which  goods  were 
obliged  to  pass.  His  attention  was  specially  directed  to 
the  manufacture  of  wool,  at  that  time  the  most  important 
industrial  pursuit  of  the  country.  "Woolen  goods  consti- 
tuted Ifths  of  the  entire  English  exporta  He  attempted 
to  confine  the  manufacture  to  English  workmen:  no  for- 
eigner was  permitted  to  carry  the  raw  material  out  of  the 
country.  This  manufacture  owed  its  prosperity  to  his 
great  predecessor,  Edward  HI.,  who  brought  over  from 
Flanders  artisans,  such  as  weavers,  fullers,  etc.  It  had 
already  attained  so  much  prosperity  as  to  afford  a  source 
of  public  revenue  by  taxation. 

The  imperfection  of  Henry's  legislation  may  be  excused 
when  we  compare  it  with  that  of  preceding  tings,  "With 
a  view  of  controlling  the  bullion  in  the  realm,  enactments 
had  been  passed  compelling  foreigners  to  pay  for  English 
goods  in  money.  Englishmen  were  prohibited  selling 
merchandise  to  such,  except  for  ready  money  or  goods  de- 
livered on  the  instant.  As  the  mischievous  operation  of 
such  a  law  was  recognized,  some  relaxation  was  afforded, 
and  goods  were  permitted  to  be  sold  on  six  months'  cred- 
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it.  Laws  were  passed  proliibiting  foreign  merchants 
from  selling  in  England  to  any  other  foreigner.  The 
mercantile  ideas  of  Henry  VII.  are  certainly  better  than 
these. 

But  besides  leading  the  way,  though  with  many  mie- 
takes,  in  the  industrial  development  of  his  country,  Hen- 
ry VH.  gave  his  people  moral  lessons  of  the  deepest 
port.  He  taught  them  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  Ex- 
ecutions and  savage  mutilations,  such  as  had  been  fre- 
quent in  former  bloodthirsty  times,  were  replaced  by  im- 
positions of  fines.  He  vindicated  the  supremacy  of  law, 
mating  the  poor  secure  from  molestation  by  the  rich. 
He  ateo  concerned  himself  with  sanitary  provisions  in  a 
manner  that  may  even  now  be  an  example  in  many 
American  cities.  In  order  that  his  people  might  have 
pure  air, "  he  forbade  butchers  to  kill  animals  iu  walled 
towns."  "  "What  this  king  desired  was  the  prosperity  and 
restftilness  of  his  land," 

While  this  development   of  industrial  pursuits  was 
gradually  goine  on,  an  important  result,  the 

IndnaWylsdevd-      °,  J     i  ■   i  j.1.  j.J 

opea^dtiieprico  valuc  oi  wuicJi  cau  uot  be  exaggerated,  was 
occurring.  The  price  of  labor  was  rising. 
There  were  competitions  between  agriculturists  and  man- 
Tifecturers,  This  is  manifested  by  the  act  forbidding  any 
one  binding  his  son  or  daughter  to  an  apprenticeship  un- 
less he  was  possessed  of  twenty  shillings.  The  aim  was 
to  secure  the  laboring  class  for  the  agricultural  interest. 
There  was  a  demand  for  more  men — a  demand  to  which 
England  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  times  had  been  a  stran- 
ger; and  now  the  population  accordingly  began  to  in- 
crease. 

If,  after  350  years,  Henry  VH.  could  come  forth  from 
the  tomb  in  his  beautiful  chapel  in  "Westminister  Abbey, 
and  revisit  the  nation  whose  "  restfulness"  he  so  sedulous- 
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ly  desired,  how  many  things  that  lie  thought  essential 
and  enduring  he  would  miss ! 

In  the  streets  of  his  capital,  now  containing  more  peo- 
iT  ^  n ,   ^ .    pie  than  in  the  old  days  he  could  have  count- 

WonderM  social      -t       ^  ^  J 

^Tof  oSifj*  ed  in  his  whole  realm,  not  a  cowled  monk, 
not  a  friai',  white,  black,  or  gray,  is  to  be 
seen.  In  the  dissolving  view  of  national  life,  the  dissent- 
ing preacher  has  emerged  in  their  place.  In  the  church- 
es he  would  hear  no  invocations  to  "  Mary ;"  he  would 
find  no  one  at  the  shrines  of  the  saints.  For  the  long 
train  of  pilgrims  wending  their  way  to  those  gainful  of- 
fices, he  would  find  patients,  with  their  fee  in  hand,  crowd- 
ing the  anterooms  of  the  legitimate  physician,  or  repairing 
to  the  snare  of  the  empiric.  Quackery,  like  a  king  in  the 
East,  lives  forever.  For  the  saints  themselves,  if  he  in- 
quired of  any  busy  passer-by,  he  might  be  innocently  and 
courteously  advised  to  look  into  the  City  Directory.  On 
conspicuous  heights  or  in  shady  retreats,  where  once  they 
had  been  nestled,  he  would  look  for  monasteries  in  vain — 
there  are  cotton-mills  now  in  their  stead.  Baronial  fami- 
lies, whose  prosperity  he  wisely  sapped,  he  would  learn 
had  long  ago  become  estinct.  "  His  light  gray  eyes" 
would  fall  upon  no  peasant  with  his  legs  wrapped  in 
wisps  of  straw,  no  citizen  clad  in  leather.  With  wonder- 
ing surprise  he  might  contemplate  a  sovereign  nearly 
without  a  veto,  and  a  Church  without  a  Pope. 

But  there  are  novelties  that  he  would  encounter,  things 
the  very  names  of  which  he  had  never  heard.  He  would 
see  the  descendants  of  his  lieges  eating  potatoes,  drinking 
tea,  sweetening  coffee  with  sugar,  getting  tipsy  on  gin  or 
other  distilled  liquors ;  he  would  have  to  be  told  what 
distilling  means,  and  smoking  tobacco.  Not  a  wood-fire 
would  he  find  in  any  house ;  the  people  warm  themselves 
over  that  dirty  Hack  stone  which  ^neas  Sylvius  says 
was  dug  up  about  the  parts  of  Northumberland.     The 
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railway  companies  would  nm  him  from  London  to  Edin- 
burg, "  through  l)y  daylight,"  or  carry  him  over  wonder- 
ful viaducts  and  bridges  made  of  iron  tubes,  or  througli 
tunnels  in  the  hills.  He  could  float  in  balloons  above 
the  clouds  of  the  air,  or  sink  in  bells  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  "  His  wonderful  beauty  and  fair  complexion  ;  his 
countenance  merry  and  smiling,  especially  in  his  commu- 
nications ;  his  thin  hair ;  his  body  lean,  but  albeit  mighty 
and  sti'ong  therewith;  his  personage  and  stature  some- 
what higher  than  the  meane  sort  of  men  be,"  could  all 
instantaneously  and  spontaneously  depict  themselves  for 
his  use  upon  a  photographic  visiting-card.  If  he  went 
to  Portsmouth  he  might  see  what  had  been  the  issue  of 
the  "  Great  Harry"  he  built,  the  first  vessel  of  the  nation- 
■  al  navy.  In  all  directions  he  would  find  steam-ships  and 
steam-boats  moving  about  without  waiting  for  wind  or 
tide.  He  could  telegraph  iustantaneously  his  messages 
to  his  "  dread  brother"  of  Finance,  and  see  the  end  of  a 
cable  going  under  the  Atlantic  to  that  Newfoundland 
which  he  paid  Sebastian  Cabot  to  discover.  The  laws  he 
so  carefiilly  devised  to  protect  his  spinners  and  weavers 
are  displaced  by  free  trade— those  artisans  themselves 
supplanted  by  cunningly-contrived  iron  machines.  The 
realm  that  he  left,  as  Grafton  relates,  abundantly  stored 
with  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  plate,  he  would  find 
four  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  debt,  and  yet  more 
prosperous  than  even  in  his  days. 

He  would  find  individualism  and  self-interest  every 

where  paramount,  and  money  the  object  of 
flu^ceof'i^idivw-  life.     He  must  pay  sixpence  for  admission 

to  the  bronze  doors  of  his  own  chapel  on  his 
way  back  again  to  his  tomb. 

The  active  period  of  English  history— its  Age  of  Eca- 
son^thus  commenced  under  the  Tudor  dynasty.      A 
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change  in  national  character  occurred.  Incentives,  ap- 
pealing to  morals  alone,  lost  their  force ;  intellectual  edu- 
cation began,  and  to  every  man,  no  matter  what  hia  sta- 
tion might  "be,  the  road  to  fortune  was  open.  Individu- 
alism was  fairly  established. 

As  might  be  expected,  considering  their  insular  posi- 
„,  „  ., ,  tion  and  ready  adaptation  to   a   seafarina 

The  English  piu'ane  v  J.  n 

£«*o&'L  life,  the  English  joined  with  avidity  in  those 
mterpriaBs.  maritime  enterprises  in  which  all  "Western 

Europe  had  engaged.  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  their  brill- 
iant successes,  had  set  an  intoxicating  example.  Riches 
transcending  all  that  had  been  dreamed  of  by  fanatical 
alchemists  had  been  acquired  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  the 
wealth  of  India  was  within  the  reach  of  those  adventur- 
ous enough  to  follow  De  Gama's  track  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  To  no  insignificant  extent  was  this  mar- 
itime spirit  fostered  by  what  was,  indeed,  its  legitimate 
result,  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  Military 
excursions  to  France  were  exchanged  for  more  lucrative 
adventtires  on  a  new  and  wider  theatre  at  sea — adven- 
tures sometimes  of  an  honorable,  sometimes  of  a  ques- 
tionable kind.  Not  unfrequently  discovery  was  united 
to  buccaneering. 

India  was  the  great  temptation,  the  alluring  bait. 
Thoir  vovaees  to  '^^^  "Willoughby  and  Chancellor  tried  to 
tue  Polar  Seas,  foixje  their  Way  to  that  country  by  a  north- 
east p^sage.  The  former  was  found  by  subsequent 
explorers  a  stark  corpse  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship.  He 
had  attempted  to  winter  in  the  ice.  The  company  of 
merchant-adventurers  reached  Nova  Zembla, 
^i^l^'gaa™  and  also  endeavored  to  re-open  the  old  route 
roionlzeNo'i-tt     bv  Astracau   and  the    Caspian  Sea.     Fro- 

America.  •'  ,  .     _  '■ 

bisner  vainly  tried  a  northwest  passage. 
Drake  added  much  to  the  popularity  of  these'  under- 
takings by  repeating  the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth. 
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Expeditions  of  adventure  soon,  however,  gave  place  to 
ottei'S  of  a  more  permanent  and  valuable  kind — expedi- 
tions for  colonization.  Of  those  to  America  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  in  preceding  chapters.  The  energy  with 
which  these  operations  were  conducted  is  shown  by  the 
circumstance  that  during  the  seventeenth  century  all  the 
thirteen  original  American  states,  except  Georgia,  were 
colonized.  In  1689  their  aggregate  population  was  prob- 
acy 200,000. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  or  more  interesting  proof 
how  deeply  a  love  of  individual  adventure  had  laid  hold 
of  the  English  mind  than  the  popularity  of  De  Foe's  ro- 
mance, "  Eobinson  Crusoe,"  published  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  editions  of  it  are  without  number. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  in  England  or  Amer- 
ica who  does  not  know  all  about  the  shipwreck,  the  des- 
olate island,  the  man  Friday,  the  goats,  the  footprint  in  the 
sand.  The  resolute  individualism,  conspicuously  shining 
forth  in  the  hero  of  the  story,  commended  it  at  once  to 
the  popular  heart. 

Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  active  life  of  England  com- 
ThM  ooionteaum  i>ienced,  whon  through  colonization  a  tenden- 
riFrt  "to  two^""  cy  was  manifested  for  the  separation  of  her 
ranches.  population  into   two   branches.      Notwith- 

standing the  great  waste  of  life  always  attending  a  set- 
tlement of  new  countries,  the  American  branch  soon  be- 
gan to  exhibit  unmistakable  proofs  of  rapid  development. 
It  expanded  by  its  own  natural  growth,  for  the  resist- 
ances to  life  were  soon  reduced  to  a  minimum :  it  was, 
moreover,  contimially  added  to  by  unceasing  emigration 
from  home. 

The  seventeenth  century  is,  therefore,  full  of  interest  to 

the  readers  of  this  book,  since  it  is  the  epoch 

contiulnt"^-    of  division  of  the  English-speaking  race  into 

two  portions,  destined  by  geographical  cir- 
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cumstances  to  be,  the  one  insular,  tlie  other  continentaL 
Before  that  time  they  had  a  common,  after  it  a  separate 
history.  Their  existing  relation  is  not  that  of  parent  and 
offepring,  biit  that  of  collateral  branches  from  a  common 
stock. 

In  their  later  history  climate -disturbance  has  been 

more  powerfully  felt  by  the  continental  than 
{."cifrnXVaiT    by  the  insular  portion.    In  England,  indeed, 

until  comparatively  recent  tunes,  interior  lo- 
comotion was  so  much  restricted  that  the  zones  of  popu- 
lation may  be  said  to  have  come  into  a  closer  correspond- 
ence with  the  physical  circumstances  under  which  the 
people  were  living,  the  main  disturbance  arising  from  ar- 
tificial climate-variationa.  In  America  the  population  has 
been  far  more  energetically  disturbed.  It  encountered 
in  its  new  seats  a  climate  differing  not  only  from  that  of 
its  original  country,  but  also  differing  gi-eatly  in  different 
localities.  The  most  northerly  and  southerly  portions  of 
Great  Britain  differ  by  less  than  nine  geographical  de- 
grees ;  the  Atlantic  coast-line  of  the  United  States  ranges 
through  twenty-two.  The  physiological  change  which 
from  this  cause  must  necessarily  be  accomplished  was  ver}'' 
great,  and,  to  this  day,  time  enough  for  its  completion  has 
not  elapsed. 

The  insular  portion  of  the  English-speaking  race  may 
charoMerofthe  In-  'therefore  be  contemplated  as  having  attain- 
Euiav  portion.  ^^  .^^  Comparative  physiological  stability, 
though  in  this  respect  as  being  still  behind  the  popula- 
tion of  France  (page  98).  Its  modes  of  thinking  have 
almost  come  into  unison  with  its  climate.  Hence  it  has 
definite  views  and  settled  intentions.  It  holds  its  ideas 
in  government,  philosophy,  religion,  or  whatever  else, 
without  any  misgivings,  necessarily  regarding  them  as 
intrinsically  correct :  the  foreigner,  in  his  discrepancies,  is 
of  course  necessarily  and  intrinsically  wrong.     The  loco- 
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motive  engine  will  hardly  shake  this  invariability  and  ob- 
stinacy, since  it  can  not  do  more  than  mis  together  men 
who  have  snffered  bnt  little  modification  from  their  mean, 
their  common  type.  The  annual  isothennals  under  which 
they  live  vary  but  a  few  Fahrenheit  degrees.  There 
are  no  imposing  differences  of  topographical  elevation, 
no  grand  mountain  ranges.  The  homogeneousness.into 
which  that  people  has  thus  been  brought  imparts  to  it 
many  characteristic  qualities.  It  is  self-poised,  self-con- 
fident, self  sufficient,  self-willed. 

Diverging  thus  from  one  historical  point,  the  insular 
and  continental  branches  will  perpetually  exhibit  traces 
of  their  common  origin.  In  spite  of  whatever  vicissi- 
tudes they  may  have  respectively  encountered,  and  modi- 
fications they  may  have  respectively  undergone,  there  will 
be  marks  of  family  likeness ;  their  relationship  will  al- 
ways be  indicated  by  their  common  speech ;  and  hence  1 
repeat  the  remark  previously  made,  that  a  philosophical 
study  of  the  course  of  either  will  east  light  on  that  of 
the  other.  American  history  can  not  be  understood — 
no  true  interpretation  of  the  events  of  American  life  can 
be  given  except  by  a  profound  study  of  English  history 
and  English  life. 

"We  may  therefore  recall  with  delight  the  wonderful 
ii3co»«ib^n<m.«>  contributions  the  English  have  made  to  hu- 
dviiization.  jjj^jj  knowledge   and  human  comfort.      In 

whatever  direction  we  look,  we  see  how  much  they  have 
done — ^how  many  of  the  great  inventions  that  have  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  science  are  theirs.  They  gave 
us  both  telescopes,  the  reflecting  and  achromatic ;  they 
gave  us  the  steam-engine,  and  its  noble  application,  the 
locomotive.  They  have  done  more  than  all  others  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  more  in  the  perfection  of  textile  fab- 
rics. The  greatest  of  European  medical  discoveries,  vac- 
cination, is  theirs — anaesthesia  belongs  to  America.     In 
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the  Mglieat  region  to  wliicb.  human  mtellect  has  attained 
they  stand  eminent — they  first  explained  the  true  mech- 
anism of  the  nniverse.  In  the  congregation  of  nations 
they  have  grandly  discharged  their  duty— they  have  sig- 
nally contributed  to  the  civilization  of  man. 

Yet,  as  if  it  were  a  solemn  admonition  to  ns,  was  there 
itapniiticaimiB-  ^^^^  ^^'^^  ^  Spectacle  offered  of  wisdom  in 
takes.  interior  life  and  folly  in  external  conduct? 

In  the  last  hundred  years  this  people  has  occupied  itself 
with  three  great  foreign  transactions,  not  perceiving,  until 
its  movements  were  over,  how  serious  were  its  mistakes. 
It  undertoot  a  war  against  colonial  independence,  per- 
sisted in  it  for  many  years,  and  incurred  in  so  doing  a 
debt  of  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars — no  one  in  En- 
gland now  defends  that  folly.  Its  acquisition  of  an  In- 
dian empire  was  commenced  under  circumstances  that 
impartial  history  can  never  justify,  and  is  perpetuated  by 
actions  that  humanity  can  never  defend.  Its  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  Empire  oppress  its  resources 
and  industry  with  a  burden  of  three  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  and  yet  they  brought  no  better  friiit  than  a 
pilgrimage  of  its  sovereign  to  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  and 
an  alliance  with  his  representative.  !Not  without  mourn- 
ful interest  does  the  American  see  the  same  infatuation 
surviving  uncorrected  in  more  recent  events — the  coim- 
try  of  Wilberforce  forgetting  its  noblest  traditions,  and 
■willfully  alienating  the  friendship  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful kindred  people. 

Comparing  the  social  progress  of  the  Middle  Ages  with 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  can  not  fail  to  see  that 
the  prime  mover  has  changed.  Ecclesiasticism  and  loyal- 
ty caiTied  our  ancestors  forward  as  far  as  they  could,  but 
the  motion  was  very  slow,  the  advance  comparatively 
insignificant.  It  is  only  yesterday  that  physical  science 
has  been  accepted  as  a  guide,  but  we  witness  what  it 
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has  already  done.    Ecclesiastieiam  tended  to  tlie  controll- 
ing and  governing  of  men,  science  sets  them  fi-ee.     It  fa- 
vors tlie  principle  of  individualism,  inciting  every  one  to 
seek  his  own  advancement,  and  "be  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.     In  England,  as  indeed  in  all  Europe,  as 
soon  ae  the  artificial  restraints  of  the  old  system  were  cast 
aside,  and  each  person  became  an  unshackled  thinker  and 
worker,  the  aggregate  result,  the  national  progress,  was 
truly  wondeifiil.     Not  less  wonderful  has 
™"  been  the  result  on  the  American  continent. 
Individualism,  emerging,  as  we  have  related, 
gradually  in  the  Middle  Ages,  receiving  an  impetus  from 
the  acts  of  Columbus  and  his   successors,  asserting  its 
I  rtMiiuaii    ia  ^gl^'ts  ih  the  Reformation  and  in  the  English 
™ft^iwt^     revolutions,  allying  itself  to  maritime  enter- 
otAmcrioB.        prise^   commercial    undertakings,  industrial 
art,  has  made  the  free  states  of  the  Union  what  they  are. 
In  the  actual  republics  of  Greece  as  in  the  fancied  re- 
public of  Plato,  man  was  considered  only 
-rfduaitanintbe  ^"  38  an  element  of  the  state.     The  state  was 
every  thing,  man  nothing.     The  Roman  sys- 
tem was  greatly  superior  to  that.     Rome  commenced  her 
career  by  annexing  cities,  and  reached  her  plenitude  of 
power  by  the  incorporation  of  provinces  and  kingdoms. 
But  she  left  them,  as  far  as  might  be,  their  religion,  their  lo- 
cal laws,  their  customs,  interfering  in  no  respect  with  then- 
daily  life  save  in  those  points  which  were  incompatible 
with  her  imperial  policy.    It  was  this  that  gave  to  her  her  ■ 
commanding  position  and  constituted  her  true  strength. 
Rome  regarded  the  province  or  kingdom  she  incorpo- 
rated ;  America,  extending  that  policy,  regards  the  indi- 
vidual man.     He  is  not  an  invisible  element,  but  a  recog- 
nized constituent  of  the  state. 

The  political  results  secured  by  Rome  from  the  princi- 
ple she  thus  adopted  were  very  splendid;  the  material 
prosperity  attained  in  the  New  World  by  the  extension 
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Effect  of  personal  ^^  ^^^^  principle,  by  giving  citizenship  to 
the  Aro^^  ^B-  every  one,  is  already  surprising.  Individual- 
*""'■  ism  has  rapidly  secured  this  continent  to  the 

service  of  civilized  man ;  it  will  enable  the  republic  of 
the  West  to  play  that  part  on  the  grander  theatre  of  the 
globe  which  the  old  republic  played  in  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  Mediterranean. 

So  far  as  personal  freedom  of  action  is  concerned,  the 
abandonment  of  apprenticeship  and  of  the 
Btramt  onpei-flonai  institutiou  of  guiLds  has  had  a  most  power- 
ful effect.  What  would  have  been  the  prog- 
I'ess  of  America  had  there  been  such  a  statute  as  that  of 
Elizabeth, known  as  the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  in  force? 
It  prohibited  any  one  from  exercising  any  trade,  craft,  or 
mystery  without  a  sis  years'  apprenticeship.  Even  in 
England  it  was  found  necessary  by  degrees  to  interpret 
it  liberally,  and  hence  its  operation  was  restricted  to  mar- 
ket towns,  and  to  those  trades  or  avocations  that  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  A  total 
absence  of  all  such  restrictions,  persons  being  at  liberty  to 
practice  any  business  they  please  without  a  previous 
waste  of  several  years,  and  "without  membership  in  any 
guild  or  fraternity,  adds  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner 
to  the  industrial  activity  of  the  country.  The  commu- 
nity reaps  the  benefit  of  the  competition  that  necessarily 
ensues. 

Unquestionably  the  absolute  freedom  of  action  con- 
ceded to  the  individual  is  not  without  grave 
p^MrflfaivWii^  disadvantages.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  community  organized  on  such  a  basis,  more 
particularly  in  ease  this  freedom  is  granted  to  women, 
can  ever  have  the  stability,  or  ever  be  as  moral  as  one  in 
which  the  family  is  the  essential  political  element.  But 
that  such  a  community  will  have  a  prodigious  expansive 
power  is  undeniable. 

I.-Q 
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SECTION   III. 

TENDENCY  TO  ANTAGONISM  BIFRESSED  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  POPULATION  BY  CLIMATE  AND  OTH- 
ER CAUSES.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNIONISM  AND 
GROWTH  OF  SLAVERY. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

PEOGEESS   OP   TnE   INTELLECTUAL   DEVELOPMETTT    OF   AMEE- 
ICA   DUEITTG   THE   EIGHTEENTH   CEHTUKY. 

The  teiiiJency  to  sectional  division  of  the  Koi'th  and  South  was  manifeated  by  thoir 
intellectual  pursuits  during  tlio  last  centni'y.  Both  felt  the  necessity  of  promo- 
ting litei'ary  culture,  but  in  the  former  it  advanced  in  the  Theological  and  Mel- 
aphysicat  directions  ;  in.  the  latter,  a  preference  was  given  to  Medicine  and  Law. 
Political  effects  of  the  cultiyation  of  Theology  in  the  North  and  of  Law  in  the 
South. 

We  have  next  to  investigate  the  tendency  imparted 
to  the  American  people  by  climate  and  the  other  physi- 
cal conditions  to  which  they  were  exposed.  These  soon 
generated  social  and  political  conditions,  and  occasioned 
an  ever-inereaaing  separation. 

The  climate  of  the  Sonth,  through  the  agricultural 
products  it  permitted,  favored  plantation  life 
ti™aipMtiti™''f"a    and  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  hence  it 
Bigtteenth  cen-      promoted  a  sentiment  of  independence  in  the 
person  and  of  state-rights  in  the  community ; 
that  of  the  North  intensified  in  the  person  a  disposition 
to  individualism,  and  in  the  community  to  unionism. 
The  initial  differences  existing  between  the  original  col- 
onists were  by  these  circumstances  increased, 

CondlUonoftlie      ,,  ,,,,..  ,  J 

eoioniai  popuia-    the  Segmentation  bemg  incessantly  more  and 
more  marked,  geographical  parties,  a  North 
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and  a  Soutli,  coming  plainly  into  view,  eacli  having  its 
own  ideas,  its  own  wislies,  its  own  intentions,  and  those 
of  the  one  very  often  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  other. 

I  shall  therefore  devote  this  section  to  a  history  of  the 
early  progress  of  that  antagomsm  as  manifested  hy  un- 
ionism and  by  slavery,  and,  as  a  needful  preparation,  shall 
relate  in  this  chapter  the  process  of  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  the  people  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  this  centujy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  population 
was  a  mere  fringe  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  its  interior  ex- 
pansion being  hardly  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles. 
A  waste  of  waters  was  on  its  front,  an  unknown  wilder- 
ness of  land  behind.     The  means  of  intercommunication 
were  tardy,  the  roads  execrable.    In  1700  there  was  not 
a  single  newspaper  printed  on  the  continent;  in  1800 
there  were  nearly  200.     The  Boston  !News-letter,  the  pio- 
neer, was  issued  in  1704,     At  first  these  journals  confined 
them&elves  to  the  reporting  of  facts ;  it  was  not  until  the 
puHication  of     *^"^^  ^^  Franklin  that  they  began  to  attempt 
mraXITore™^    ^"^  mauufacturo  public  opinion ;  that  fnnc- 
opmioD  ^j^j^^  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States,  had 

been  hitherto  discharged  by  the  pulpit.  For  this  reason, 
the  minister  looked  upon  the  editor  not  without  suspi- 
cion, or  even  dislike.  It  was  through  jealousies  of  this 
kind  that  the  Boston  paper  with  which  Franklin  was  con- 
nected was  suppressed.  In  classical  antiquity  the  manu- 
fecture  of  public  opinion  was  accomplished  vnth  diffi- 
culty ;  in  imperial  Eome  it  was  imperfectly  done  through 
the  agency  of  the  legions.  Pontifical  Eome  succeeded 
much  better  through  her  ecclesiastical  organizations,  es- 
pedaUy  through  the  mendicant  orders.  In  modern  times 
it  is  mainly  conducted  by  the  newspaper  and  the  mail. 
After  the  Eevolutionary  "War,  the  frequency  of  elections 
and  place-hunting  debauched  the  American  press. 
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The  practice  of  selling  the  privilege  of  a  portion  of  tlie 
paper  to  individuals  for  their  personal  use  in  advertising 
was  quickly  adopted  in  America,  It  vras  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  bellman  and  public  crier. 

In  1700  there  were  but  two  public  libraries;  one  was 
in  Massachusetts,  the  other  in  South  Garo- 
tte Nortii  and  Una,  At  the  end  of  the  century  there  were 
many  hundreds.  Booksellers  had  increased 
a  hundred  fold,  and  printers  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
At  the  first  of  those  periods  there  were  but  three  or  four 
in  the  whole  country.  The  two  early  colonial  colleges — 
Harvard  in  Massachusetts,  and  William  and  Mary  in  Vir- 
ginia, had  at  length  almost  thirty  competitors. 

In  Chapter  VIII.  I  have  pointed  out  the  original  dif 
lucreoaeoffbecoi-  forences  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  col- 
leges.  onists,  observing  that  the  former  were  incited 

by  religious  ideas,  the  latter  by  material  interests.  These 
distinctions  are  perpetuated  in  their  respective  intellectu- 
al histories.  The  Korth  led  the  way  in  literary  pursuits, 
founding  the  first  college  and  establishing  the  first  press ; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  its  inclination  at  that  time 
was  chiefly  to  theology  and  classical  learning.  Very  ear- 
ly in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  the  colonists  had  taken 
measures  for  public  education.  In  1641  they  had  enact- 
ed that, "  if  any  do  not  teach  their  children 

Compnlflorj  efluco-  i  ,  ■  in 

tion  in  MKBBaoim-  and  appronticcs  SO  much  learning  as  may 
enable  them  to  read  perfectly  the  English 
language,  they  shall  forfeit  twenty  shillings ;  and  the  se- 
lectmen of  every  tovm  are  required  to  know  the  state  of 
the  families."  Soon  afterward  they  enacted  that, "  when 
any  town  increased  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  fam- 
ilies, they  should  set  up  a  grammar-school,  the  master 
thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may 
be  fitted  for  the  University."  As  the  course  of  polit- 
ical events  in  England,  in  the  restoration  of  a  national 
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Churcli,  had  been  in  opposition  to  tlie  Puritan  ideas  of 
the  North,  the  hopes  of  the  settlers  were  turned  to  an  in- 
dependent literature  of  their  own;  hence  their  activi- 
ty in  establishing  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  their 
strenuous  patronage  of  home  education. 

But  Vii^nia,  less  intensely  religious,  and  caring  more  for 
Difitereoce  in  the  material  prosperity,  followed  a  different  pol- 
of^U^th'S^  icy-  She  had  no  college  until  the  eighteenth 
^'"^'  century  was  well  advanced ;  for,  though  an 

Episcopal  clergyman,  the  Rev.  James  Blair,  had  obtained 
a  charter  for  one  in  1693  from  William  and  Mary,  it  was 
not  until  1729  that  he  could  carry  it  into  operation.  For 
long  it  led  a  lingering  existence,  rarely  having  more  than 
twenty  students  at  a  time.  The  desire  of  the  North  was 
the  prosperity  of  its  churches ;  thus  Yale  College,  which 
was  established  in  1701,  was  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
supplying  learned  and  able  minieters.  Virginia,  on  the 
contrary,  was  indifferent  to  ecclesiastical  prosperity.  She 
was  not  animated  by  the  wishes  of  the  North ;  her  so- 
ciety was  far  from  having  the  democratical  aspect  of  that 
of  Massachusetts,  She  had  a  law  of  primogeniture,  and 
therefore  rich  planters  and  poor  laborers — a  divided  com- 
munity that  was  unable  to  unite  in  undertatiugs  con- 
ducive to  the  general  good.  Her  export  business  in  to- 
bacco brought  her  into  contact  with  foreign  connections ; 
she  saw  no  evil,  nor,  indeed,  any  inconvenience  in  intrust- 
ing her  young  men  to  that  foreign  influence  from  which 
Influence  of  Epis-  Calviuistic  Massachusctts  would  have  recoU- 
copacjonvin;!^!..  ^j  ^^-^  horror.  Virginia  was  Episcopalian, 
and  as  she  received  her  clergy  fix>m  England,  to  England 
she  was  wQling  to  intrust  the  education  of  her  youth. 
"While  the  New  Englander  was  taught  at  home,  the  Vir- 
ginian went  to  Europe.  For  this  reason,  the  educated 
men  of  the  North  had  more  nerve,  those  of  the  South 
more  polish. 
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President  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  Life  of  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, mates  these  remarks :  "  The  colony  of  Virginia  had 
been  settled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  England.  It  was  there  the  Established  Church,  and  all 
other  religious  denominations  there,  as  in  England,  were 
stigmatized  with  the  name  of  Dissenters.  For  the  support 
of  this  Church,  the  colonial  laws,  prior  to  the  Eevolution, 
had  subjected  to  taxation  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony, 
and  it  had  been  endowed  with  grants  of  property  by  the 
crown.  The  effect  of  this  had  naturally  been  to  render 
the  Church  establishment  unpopular,  and  the  clergy  of 
that  establishment  generally  unfriendly  to  the  Eevolu- 
tion, After  the  close  of  the  war  in  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  a  bUl  for  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  freedom.  The  principle  of  the  bUl  was 
the  abolition  of  all  taxation  for  the  support  of  religion 
or  of  its  ministers,  and  to  place  the  freedom  of  all  relig- 
ious opinions  wholly  beyond  the  control  of  the  Legislar 
ture."  After  some  delay  and  resistance  the  bill  was 
passed.  In  Massachusetts,  authoritative  provision  by  law 
for  the  support  of  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
prescribed  by  the  Bill  of  Eights;  but  an  amendment 
subsequently  adopted  has  sanctioned  the  opinions  of 
Jefferson,  and  the  substance  of  the  Virginia  statute  for 
the  establishment  of  religious  freedom  now  forms  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Adams  far- 
ther remarks:  "That  the  freedom  and  communication 
of  thought  is  paramount  to  all  legislative  authority  is  a 
sentiment  becoming  from  day  to  day  more  prevalent 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  which,  it  is  fervently 
to  be  hoped,  will  hereafter  remain  inviolate  by  the  leg- 
islative authorities  not  only  of  the  Union,  but  of  all  its 
confederated  states." 

As  might  be  expected,  considering  the  motives  that 
had  led  to  their  original  settlement — religious  ideas  in  the 
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North,  and  material  advantages  in  the  South 
ori^^uit  ofthe  — while  theology  was  the  favorite  pursuit  of 
undLiwofthe  educated  men  in  the  former,  medicine  and 
law  were  preferred  in  the  latter.  It  was 
this  that  gave  to  Virginia  so  great  a  control  during  the 
revolutionary  times :  her  representatives  were  men  of  the 
world — men  of  affairs.  Their  ideas  were  not  d-amped  as 
were  those  of  the  New  Englander.  It  was  this  that 
aided  her  in  giving  eo  many  of  its  early  presidents  to  the 
Union.  A  preference  for  the  study  of  medicine  and  law 
continues  in  the  South  to  our  day. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  prominent  clergymen,  physicians, 
VBTiouB  Bdeiitiflo  ^^^  lawyers  were  often  of  foreign  bii-th. 
mitentou^e^  They  chiefly  settled  in  ■  Charleston.  As  in 
soQtu.  Virginia,  the  young  men,  for  the  most  part, 

went  to  Europe  for  their  education.  William  Bull,  a 
native  South  Caroliuian,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  American 
who  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and  graduated  in  the  University  of 
Leyden  in  1734,  his  inaugural  thesis  being  "de  Colica 
Pictonum."  Lining  (1753)  gave  the  first  American  de- 
scription of  yellow  fever,  and  carried  an  electrical  appara- 
tus to  Charleston ;  Chalmers  wrote  on  the  weather  and 
the  diseases  of  South  Carolina.  Catesby  published  the 
Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahamas : 
he  was  occupied  from  1712  to  1748  in  the  preparation  of 
his  wort.  In  Virginia,  Tennant  (1740)  introduced  snake- 
root  (Polygala  senega)  into  the  materia  medica.  Clay- 
ton, a  native  of  that  colony,  published  his  Flora  Virgin- 
iea ;  and  Mitchell,  who  resided  on  the  Rappahannock, 
wrote  so  well  on  the  effects  of  climate  upon  the  human 
complexion  that  his  essay  was  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society ;  he  was  the  author,  also,  of 
papers  on  the  preparation  and  uses  of  potash  and  its  com- 
pounds, and  on  the  force  of  electrical  cohesion.      Histo- 
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lies  of  Virginia  were  published  "by  Stith  and  by  Bever- 
ley. A  printer  settled  in  it  in  1726,  the  first  work  lie 
published  being  a  volume  of  the  laws  (1733).  In  1725 
South  Carolina  received  her  first  printer,  and  published 

her  first  newspaper  in  1730.  It  is  to  her 
BcatJ^^ci^riea-  honor  that  she  appreciated  very  early  the 

value  of  learning.  In  the  free-school  estab- 
lished in  Charleston,l7l2,the  principal  received  a  salary 
of  £400  sterling  per  annum ;  the  usher,  £200.  These 
salaries,  liberal  for  those  times,  were  paid  from  the  public 


The  middle  coloniea,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland,  intervening  geograph- 
!  ically  between  the  idealistic  colonies  of  the 
North  and  the  materialistic  colonies  of  the 
South,  pai'ticipated  in  the  mode  of  intellectual  progress 
of  both.  The  germ  of  Columbia  CoUege,  first  known  as 
King's  College,  was  planted  in  New  York  in  1754;  that 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1735 ;  but  Princeton  preceded  them,  it  having  been  in- 
stituted at  Elizabethtown  in  1746.  Jonathan  Edwards 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  theological  and  meta^ 
physical  writers  between  1720  and  1748.  The  culti- 
vators of  natural  science,  however,  rapidly  multiplied ; 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  Cadwallader  Golden,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  but  subsequently  Lieutenant  Grov- 
emor  of  New  York ;  he  wrote  on  Botany,  and  composed 
a  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations.  Bartram,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  whom  Linuaaus  said  that  he  was  the  greatest 
natural  botanist  in  the  world,  traveled  from  Canada  to 
Florida  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

The  establishment  of  a  medical  college  in  Philadelphia 
ThcUniverBityof  (1764),  which  subsequciitly  was  known  as 
pennajivanici.  ^jjg  "Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  was  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  American  science.     Dr. 
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Shippen  gave  tlie  lectures  on  Anatomy ;  Dr.  Morgan  on 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  Kulin  on  Botany  and  Ma- 
teria Medica;  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  on  Cliemistry.  These 
were  tte  first  medical  lectures  ever  given  in  America. 
The  institution  thus  commenced  continues  to  occupy  an 
increasing  sphere  of  usefulness  and  honor  to  this  day. 

During  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
^^     ,  .,„         course  of  science  in  Europe  was  chiefly  di- 

Tho  Bclentiflc  pur-  _  r  ^  i         •      i 

foQow™toXi?^  rected  to  astronomical,  optical,  mechanical, 
"^'''  and  mathematical  pursuits  ;  the  great  influ- 

ence and  brilliant  successes  of  Newton  gave  that  bias.  In 
like  manner,  the  example  of  Linnaeus  led  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Natural  History  in  the  middle  third,  while  the 
last  third  was  devoted  to  Chemistry  and  industrial  in- 
ventions. These  variations  in  the  European  tone  of 
thought  are  perceptible  also  in  America.  There  was, 
too,  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  singular  value  of 
physical  pursuits,  and  improvements  were  continually 
occurring  in  the  domestic  habits  of  the  people.  The 
fashions  and  customs  of  Europe  became  the  fashions 
and  customs  of  America.  At  the  beginning  of  that  cen- 
changeBindomoB-  ^^^7  "^^^  potato  was  tuown  ouly  as  a  curios- 
tie  economj.  j^y .  ^j.  ^"j^g  end,  it  had  become  an  important 
article  of  food.  Tea  and  coffee  had  been  introduced  from 
Asia.  Sugar  had  come  into  universal  use ;  previously  to 
that  time  honey  had  been  resorted  to  in  its  stead,  and 
hence  the  value  of  the  honey-producing  countries.  Sir 
John  Pringle  states  that  between  1688  and  1750  the 
amount  of  garden  vegetables  consumed  in  and  near  Lon- 
don had  increased  six  fold.  These  dietary  changes  were 
adopted  in  America  with  no  little  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic health,  and  consequent  increase  of  population.  Of 
not  less  importance  was  the  diminished  cost  of  clothing. 
Personal  cleanliness  became  an  imperative  social  require- 
ment.    Strong  perfumes,  which  even  the  higher  classes 
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had  been  in  the  hahit  of  employing  to  conceal  personal 
offensiveneas,  hecame  of  less  service ;  no  one  thought  of 
wearing  garments  nntil  they  dropped  to  pieces  of  them- 
selves. Individual  and  domestic  pnrity,  thus 
m^i^dothing,  greatly  promoted  by  the  using  of  frequent- 
ly-changed and  cheap  cottons,  was  again  sin- 
gularly aided,  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  introduction 
of  hatha  into  private  houses.  The  consequence  was,  that 
contagious  diseases  diminished  in  destruetiveness,  and 
the  death-rate  declined.  Among  minor  but  still  import- 
ant improvements,  tending  to  comfort  and  health,  may  be 
mentioned,  as  belonging  to  the  last  century,  the  cultiva- 
tion in  gardens  of  the  fine  varieties  of  fruits. 

In  America,  political  independence,  secured  by  the  Rev- 
olution, was  soon  followed  by  a  desire  not 
inKi^ectuai  Sfe-  SO  easUy  gratified — for  intellectual  independ- 
ence. The  success  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  which  had  been  established  by  Frant- 
lin  in  Philadelphia,  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Massachu- 
Andftoflsphiio-  setts  in  1780.  Between  1783  and  1801  not 
Bophicai  societies,  -j^gg  ^-^^^  seventeen  new  colleges  were  found- 
ed. Schools  of  a  lower  grade,  academies  and  libraries, 
were  multiplied  in  all  directions.  Among  the  more  prom- 
inent men  there  were  several  whose  writings  gained  the 
reluctant  admiration  of  English  critics.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  viewed  simply  as  a  literary  compo- 
sition, was  admitted  not  to  yield  the  pahn  of  merit  to  any 
contemporaneous  political  paper.  The  controversy  re- 
specting the  appointment  of  Episcopal  bishops  in  the  col- 
onies was  supposed  to  have  aided  much  in 

Inflnence  of  the         .  .         i  • ,  ,      ,  it     , 

Kpiacopii confro-    improviHg  literary  taste;    that  controversy 
continued  from  the  middle  of  the  century 
to  the  Revolution. 
The  narrow  fringe  of  Atlantic  population  spread  by  de- 
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grees  over  the  AHeglianies  toward  tlie  Mississippi  Eiver. 
It  was  occupied  in  self-organization,  and  in  making  prep- 
aration for  its  future  political  developmect.  In  this  at- 
tempt it  had  to  accomplish  its  object  under  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty ;  it  had  no  national  religion,  no  guide 
in  an  established  church.  The  state  of  society  and  the 
events  of  the  Revolution  had  made  that  an  impossibility. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  cause  of  deep 
anxiety  among  the  great  men  of  the  time.  Doubtless  it 
was  reflections  connected  with  this  that  abated  the  sym- 
pathy of  Washington  with  the  French,  and 
from^l^b^noeof  led  him  toward  the  close  of  his  days  to  look 

a  nalional  cUui'di.  .on  i  t    ■ 

wisttuUy  at  the  contemporaneous  condition 
in  England.  Constituted  as  American  society  then  was, 
the  voyage  of  national  life  was  about  to  be  taken  with- 
out the  accustomed  compass  on  board.  No  one  could  tell 
how  a  purely  voluntary  Church  would  succeed.  In  all  its 
previous  existence,  the  English  race  had  never  been  with- 
out an  authoritative  religious  guide;  however,  it  was  now 
only  carrying  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  one  step 
forward  to  their  logical  issue.  As  long  as  the  political 
heavens  were  clear,  things  might  go  well ;  the  light  of  hu- 
man reason,  like  the  light  of  the  pole  star,  might  be  a  suf- 
ficient substitute ;  but  who  could  foresee  the  result  when 
that  light  was  shut  out  in  the  tempests  of  political  pas- 
sion that  must  sooner  or  later  arise. 
In  the  North,  at  the  close  of  the  period  we  have  been 

considering — the  eighteenth  century — the 

Effect  of  tho  ciiltl-     ,,         ,        .       ?T.  ...'^         I'll       11 

vatiiiu  ormeoiogy  theological  dlspositiou  which  had  been  man- 
ifested in  the  colonial  times  was  still  pre- 
dominant. In  every  community  the  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  the  conspicuous  man.  He  gave  a  tone  to  thought, 
and  was  the  pivot  on  which  almost  every  social  enter- 
prise turned.  Even  in  later  times,  though  his  influence 
in  the  great  cities  has  declined,  partly  through  the  more 
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general  diffusion  of  knowledge,,  and  partly  tlirougli  tlie 
widespread  adoption  of  Frencli  ideas  by  tlie  richer  classes, 
and  their  luxurious  life,  he  still  retains  no  insignificant 
power. 

In  the  South  it  was  different.  Parliamentary  elo- 
Ana  of  Law  ill  the  C|uence  was  prized  more  than  pulpit  ora- 
sontii.  toiy.     Law  was  a  favorite  profession,  not  so 

much  from  cousideratione  connected  with  local  influence 
as  from  its  leading  to  distinction  in  the  national  coun- 
cils. Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  that  in  Washington 
the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  North  did  not 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  South. '  The  North 
consecrated  her  liest  intellect  to  the  Church,  the  South 
sent  hers  to  the  Capitol.  Perhaps,  also,  it  was  in  no 
small  degree  owing  to  this  that  the  government  was  for 
so  many  years  under  the  control  of  the  able  upholders 
of  slavery. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  DISCONNECTED  COLONLES  INTO  A 
NATION.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNIONISM.  ADOPTION  OF 
THE   CONFEDERATION. 

There  is  a  geographical  tendency  to  TIaion  in  the  North,  and  against  it  in  the  South. 

The  New  England  idea  of  Unionism,  after  several  nborllve  attempts,  was  embodied 
in  Iho  Confederation,  which  was  forced  upon  the  reluctant  American  people  by 
unaToidable  circamatances.  It  vras  eapeciallj  resisted  by  the  smutler  states,  but 
was  at  iengtb  adopted.  This  constitutes  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
can centralisation. 

The  linear  airangement  of  the  colonies  along  tlie  At- 
lantic coast  was  adverse  to  consolidation.  They  had  no 
political  connection  with  each  other,  though  their  inhab- 
itants had  the  right  of  passing  from  one  to  another  at 
their  pleasure,  and  dwelling  where  they  chose.  This  priv- 
ilege was  more  and  more  generally  exercised  as  theolog- 
ical differences  and  the  theological  epoch  came  to  an  end. 

The  tendency  to  centralization  was  much  less  favor- 
Geographical  tend-  ^^  ^7  n^tural  circumstances  in  the  Sonth 
SKIaTe  than  it  was  in  the  North.  The  original 
^""'^^  Southern  settlers  found  their  territory  bro- 

ken up  into  a  multitude  of  separate  peninsulas  by  many 
subordinate  rivers,  having  a  general  course  from  the  west 
to  the  east.  There  were  the  York,  the  James,  the  Ro- 
anoke, the  Neuse,  the  Cape  Fear,  the  Pedee,  the  Santee, 
the  Savannah,  the  Altamaha.  Each  little  section,  having 
its  own  means  of  connection  with  the  sea,  had  no  occa- 
sion to  pass  through  the  territory,  or  to  be  dependent  on 
the  will  of  its  neighbor.  The  original  spirit  of  independ- 
ence brought  by  these  settlers  from  England  was  there- 
fore strengthened  by  the  structure  of  the  country  they 
occupied.    No  great  metropolis  could  spring  up,  for  there 
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was  no  extensive  outlying  dependent  territory.     A  mul- 
titude of  little  marts  and  towns  was  tlie 


quence. 

Very  different  would  it  have  been  if  the  Southern  sec- 
intiiience  of  rivera  t'on  of  the  Atlantic  border,  instead  of  set- 
on  cuntniiizntion.    ^j^^g  |^  ^]jg  ggg^^  g^g  }j^gg  been  described  in 

Chapter  11.,  had  received  a  flexure  of  elevation  along  the 
coast,  so  that  each  of  these  subordinate  streams  had  dis- 
charged its  waters  into  a  common  trunk,  flowing  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  north  and  south.  Such  a  river  sys- 
tem would  have  formed  a  political  bond.  At  the  ouliet 
there  would  have  been  built  the  common  metropolis  of 
the  whole  country. 

The  value  of  such  a  central  stream  is  seen,  in  a  general 
manner,  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  fate  of 
Canada  turns  on  the  possession  of  Quebec.  The  same 
principle  is  exemplified  in  the  Mississippi.  Whoever  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  mouth  of  that  river  will  con- 
trol the  interior  of  the  whole  continent. 

Through  the  progress  of  physical  science  and  mechan- 
ical invention  the  application  of  these  principles  has  some- 
what altered,  though  the  principles  themselves  remain  un- 
changed. Lines  of  railroad  operate  now  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  rivers  did  a  century  ago.  Elvers  themselves  are 
being  conquered  by  engineering  skill.  The  day  will  come, 
perhaps  it  is  not  very  far  distant,  when  the  whole  river 
system  of  the  republic  will  be  under  human  control,  and 
gigantic  streams,  such  as  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  be 
made  to  flow  with  a  uniform  current  throughout  the 
year.  Commerce  will  not  long  endure  their  present  vari- 
ations. 

In  the  North  the  tendency  to  centralization  was  more 
The  tiieiB  of  the  f^'^ored  by  topographical  conditions.  The 
existence  of  a  great  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson,  with  immediate  access  to  the 
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sea,  gave  to  that  river  a  superiority  over  the  Delaware. 
This  natural  advantage  was  strengtlieiied  artificially  when 
the  canal  system  of  New  York  was  carried  into  effect. 
The  metropolis  of  that  state  then  became  a  chief  commer- 
cial and  financial  centra 

In  the  South  the  sentiment  of  separate  independence 
was  thus  eontinnally  strengthened ;  there  was  no  unity 
of  interest  directed  to  one  local  industrial  point,  and,  ae 
far  as  natural  circumstances  were  concerned,  no  common 
bond. 

In  this  respect  the  two  regions  manifested  a  difference ; 
the  one  tended  to  diversity,  the  other  to  unity. 

But,  as  if  to  neutralize  this  consequence  of  their  topo- 
graphical condition,  precisely  the  reverse  en- 
sis.^%^^^^  sued  from  their  political,  their  social  state. 
After  the  invention  of  Whitney's  gin,  the 
bond  of  negro  slavery  united  the  South.  Uniformity  of 
interests  and  of  pursuits,  arising  from  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  and  cotton,  imparted  homogeneousness  to  it. 

The  North  was  thus  bound  together  naturally  and  ter- 
ritorially, the  South  artifl-cially  and  politically.  Compar- 
ing them  together,  the  advantage  lay  with  the  former,  be- 
cause the  principle  of  its  union  was  indestructible ;  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  latter,  there  was  always  a  liability 
that  its  principle  of  union  might  prove  to  be  ephemeral. 
Anticipations  of  that  kind  have  been  completely  verified 
by  the  events  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  not,  however,  un- 
til a  more  advanced  period  of  their  history  that  the  South- 
em  people  came  under  the  influence  of  the  bond  to  which 
reference  is  here  made.  Not  until  a  great  development 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  had  occurred  was  the  political 
power  of  negro  slavery  completely  felt.  On  negro  slav- 
ery the  South  could  be,  and  was  united  as  one  man. 

If  such,  on  a  comparatively  insignificant  scale,  has  been 
the  state  of  things  among  the  dwellers  of  the  Atlantic 
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border,  what  shall  we  say  as  regards  their  great  offshoot, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley? 

Hecesdtj  of  union    -r       ,t     ,  hit  -  ■  . 

^  the  laiBBiaaippi  In  that  unparalleled  region  a  nver  naviga- 
tion equal  in  length  to  that  of  the  whole 
coast-Hue  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean— a  navigation  with  but 
one  natural  outlet— binds  in  a  supreme  and  inexorable  ne- 
cessity, the  force  of  which  is  momentarily  increasing,  mil- 
lions of  men.  There  lies  the  strength  of  the  American 
Union,  The  man  of  the  North  will  tolerate  no  obstruc- 
tion of  that  stream.  If  the  lesson  he  has  of  late  so  im- 
pressively taught  does  not  perpetually  suffice,  he  vrill 
again  hew  his  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  his  sword. 
He  must  and  will  have  a  free  path  to  the  sea ;  he  must 
and  will  have  a  united  people  on  those  banks. 

The  early  colonists  developed  their  infant  institutions 
with  practically  but  little  external  control.  The  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  served  as  a  barrier  to  protect  them  from  mo- 
lestation. Perpetual  wars  and  commotions  in  Western 
Europe  drew  attention  from  them.  In  favorable  obscur- 
ity and  oblivion  the  Cavalier  and  the  Puri- 
theiyiiiniZVSi-  tan  devised  their  political  forma  The  com- 
ing of  a  new  governor,  the  tampering  with  a 
charter,  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  a  king,  had  in  reality 
little  to  do  with  the  course  that  events  were  taking.  On 
a  free  stage  of  action  there  was  the  largest  personal  lib- 
erty. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  page  154,  that  a  union 
was  established  among  the  New  England 
niee  rfHew IS-  colouies,  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  Haven,  in  1643.  It  was  first 
proposed  immediately  after  the  Pequod  War,  but  colonial 
jealousy,  the  forerunner  of  state-rights,  already  exerted 
an  influenca  Connecticut,  afraid  of  the  preponderance 
of  Massachusetts,  wished  to  reserve  to  each  colony  a  neg- 
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ative  on  tte  proceedings  of  the  Confederation.  Eventu- 
ally it  was  agreed  tliat  eacli  should  retain  its  local  ju- 
risdiction, and  \>e  represented  by  two  commissioners. 
Church  membership  was  the  only  CLUalification ;  thus  the 
people  beyond  the  Piscataqua  were  not  admitted, "  be- 
cause they  ran  a  different  course  in  their  ministry."  The 
immediate  object  of  this  union  was  protection  against 
the  French  and  the  Dutch.  To  it,  therefore,  were  com- 
mitted the  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  and  also  internal  im- 
provements. It  had  no  executive  head  or  president. 
Massachusetts  had  no  more  votes  than  New  Haven ;  and 
expenses  were  assessed  according  to  population. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
very  general  denial  that  the  crown  had  a  right  of  taxation 
drew  the  feeble  colonies  together,  and  a  sentiment  that  it 
was  desirable  to  have  some  kind  of  union  for  mutual 
protection  and  common  defense  disseminated  itself  by  de- 
grees. It  became  an  imperative  necessity  in  1765,  when 
the  Stamp  Act  was  passed.  In  July,  1773,  Dr.  Franklin, 
then  residing  in  England  as  the  political  agent  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  and  G-eorgia,  recommended  in  an 
official  letter  a  general  assembly  or  a  Congress  of  all  the 
colonies.  The  first  step  taken  with  that  intention  was  by 
the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  which,  having  been 
dissolved  by  the  royal  governor,  met  at  "Williamsburg, 
and  there  recommended  the  holding  of  a  general  Conti- 
nental Congress.  The  same  view  was  sustained  by  Mas- 
ThB  flTBt  ma  the  Bachusetts,  the  result  being  the  assembly  of 
eeconri  cougteea.  ^-^^  ^^^^  Continental  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, 1774 ;  Peyton  Randolph,  a  Virginian,  was  its  presi- 
dent. The  second  Continental  Congress  (Philadelphia, 
May,  1775)  was  held  by  recommendation  of  the  first. 

In  this  Congress  each  colony  had  one  vote.     The  atti- 
tude of  a  revolutionary  government  was  assumed.    An 
army  and  navy  were  created,  and  "Washington  was  ap- 
I.~E 
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pointed  contmander-in-cbief.  On  motion  of  Richard  Hen- 
ry Lee,  of  Virginia,  seconded  by  Jolm  Adams,  of  Massar 
chusetts,  the  colonies  were  declared  independent  July  4tli, 
1776. 

In  1775,  Franklin  had  submitted  to  the  consideration 
Ffankiin'spiangf  '^^  Congress  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
Confederation.  Uuion  amoug  the  colonies.  At  first  his 
views  were  not  received  with  favor.  Thus  the  Conven- 
tion of  North  Carolina  declared  "  that  a  confederation  of 
the  colonies  was  not  at  present  eligible ;  that  the  present 
association  ought  to  be  farther  relied  on  for  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  with  the  parent  country,  and  a 
farther  confederacy  ought  only  to  be  adopted  in  case  of 
the  last  extremity." 

But  even  Dr.  Franklin  avoided  the  idea  of  a  too  per- 
fect centralization.  His  proposal  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  colonies  should  enter  "  into  a  firm  league  of  friend- 
ship with  one  another,  binding  on  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  for  conunon  defense  against  their  enemies,  for 
the  security  of  their  liberties  and  properties,  the  safety  of 
their  persons  and  families,  and  their  mutual  and  general 
welfare." 

"  Each  colony  was  to  retain  its  own  laws,  customs, 
rights,  privileges,  and  peculiar  jurisdiction,  delegates  to 
be  chosen  from  each  colony  annually  to  meet  in  a  Con- 
gress, their  sessions  to  be  held  in  each  colony  by  rotation. 
Congress  to  have  the  power  of  determining  on  war  and 
peace,  sending  and  receiving  embassadors,  and  entering 
into  alliances,  settling  disputes  between  colony  and  col- 
ony abou?  limits  or  any  other  cause,  and  the  planting  of 
new  colonies  when  proper.  To  have  the  power  to  mate 
such  general  ordinances  as,  though  necessary  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  particular  ^semblies  can  not  be  competent 
to  use:  those  that  may  relate  to  general  commerce  or  gen- 
eral currency,  the  establishment  of  posts,  and  the  regida- 
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tion  of  the  common  forces,  and  the  appointment  of  gen- 
eral officers,  civil  and  military,  appertaining  to  the  gen- 
eral confederacy." 

An  executive  council  was  to  be  appointed  "by  Congress 
out  of  their  own  body,  to  "  consist  of  twelve 
bfl  eoncedad  to  Uie  persous,  of  whom,  on  the  first  appointment, 
one  third,  viz.,  foui",  shall  be  for  one  year, 
four  for  two  years,  and  four  for  three  years ;  and  as  the 
said  terms  expire,  the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ments for  three  years,  whereby  one  third  of  the  number 
win  be  changed  annually." 

"This  council  (two  thirds  to  be  a  quorum  in  the  re- 
cess of  Congress)  are  to  execute  what  shall  have  been  en- 
joined by  that  body ;  to  manage  the  general  continental 
buainesH  and  intesests ;  to  receive  applications  from  for- 
eign countries ;  to  prepare  matters  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress ;  to  fill  up  pro  tempore  continental  offices 
that  fall  vacant ;  and  to  draw  on  the  general  treasury  for 
such  moneys  as  may  be  necessary  for  general  services,  and 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  such  services." 

Such  are  the  chief  features  of  Dr.  Franklin's  plan.  It 
shows  how  clearly  he  recognized  the  principles  that  safe- 
ty lay  in  union,  and  power  in  consolidation.  It  shows, 
too,  that,  though  he  foresaw  an  impending  centralization, 
he  accepted  it  with  reluctance.  An  executive  council  of 
twelve  was  all  that  he  would  permit.  With  a  jealous 
eye  to  public  liberty,  he  fettered  Congress  with  restric- 
tions, and  enfeebled  his  executive  council  with  numbei^ 
and  changes.  His  plan,  therefore,  was  an  illustration  of 
the  statement  that "  the  making  of  Constitutions  consists 
in  inventing  antagonisms,  and  rendering  them  precarious 
by  elections  for  terms." 

As  soon  as  the  step  of  declaring  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  was  taken,  it  became  obvious  that  this  or 
some  other  plan  of  confederation  must  be  resorted  to. 
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The  Articles  ot  Such  a  plau  was  therefore  reported  to  Con- 
^"H^S^Xpt-  gresa  in  July,  1776,  and  adopted  by  tliat 
ediniirf.  "body  for  recommendation  to  tlie  states,  No- 

vember, 1777. 

Tbe  circtdar  letter  from  Congress  to  tbe  states  submit- 
ting tbe  proposed  "  Articles"  to  tbeir  c 


what  reluctance  the  people  were  submitting 
to  their  destiny.  Referring  to  the  various  interests  that 
had  to  be  composed,  Congress  earnestly  intercedes  in  be- 
half of  these  Articles  r  "  Let  them  be  examined  with  a 
liberality  becoming  brethren  and  fellow-citizens,  surround- 
ed by  the  same  imminent  dangers,  contending  for  the 
same  illustrious'  prize,  and.  deeply  interested  in  being 
forever  bound  and  connected  togethes  by  ties  the  most 
intimate  and  indissoluble.  In  short,  this  salutary  meas- 
ure can  be  no  longer  deferred.  It  seems  essential  to  our 
very  existence  as  a  free  people,  and  without  it  we  may 
soon  be  constrained  to  bid  adieu  to  independence,  to  lib- 
erty and  safety,  blessings  which,  from  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  and  the  favor  of  our  Almighty  Creator  visibly 
manifested  in  our  protection,  we  have  reason  to  expect, 
if,  in  an  humble  dependence  on  his  divine  providence, 
we  strenuously  exert  the  means  which  are  placed  in  our 
power." 

In  the  discussions  ensuing  in  the  various  states  on  the 

CLuestion  of  adopting  these  "  Articles  of  Con- 
CTrf^teJS^i;™^"  federation,"  an  instinctive  dread  that  confed- 
wMiifptXmi-      eration  would  pass  into  consolidation  is  very 

obvious.  The  little  states  were  afraid  of  be- 
ing swallowed  up  by  the  lai'ger.  Under  this  sentiment 
Maryland  objected  to  the  vast  territorial  possessions  of 
Virginia,  and  desired  to  have  "  commissioners  appointed 
who  should  be  empowered  to  ascertain  and  restrict  the 
boundaries  of  such  of  tlie  confederated  states  which  claim 
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to  extend  to  tlie  Kiver  Mississippi  or  to  tlie  South  Sea." 
In  this  slie  w^  strenuously  joined  by  Rhode  Island,  who 
desired  that  the  domains  in  question  should  be  taken 
from  the  great  states,  and  disposed  of  or  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  confederacy.  Del- 
aware accompanied  her  act  of  accession  to  the  Confeder- 
acy with  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  great  states 
ought  to  be  curtailed ;  that  she  considered  herself  enti- 
tled, in  common  with  the  other  members  of  the  Union,  to 
the  territories  of  the  West,  for  the  reason  that  they  had 
been  or  might  be  gained  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
all,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  a  common  estate. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  delegates  from  Maryland 
viewB  of  Maryland  ^^i^w  clcarly  the  appreheusious  of  the  small- 
oBthatpomi;.  g^  gtates  I  "  Although  the  prcssuro  of  imme- 
diate calamities,  the  dread  of  their  continuance,  favor  the 
appearances  of  disunion,  and  some  other  peculiar  circxmi- 
stances  may  have  induced  some  states  to  accede  to  the 
present  confederation  contrary  to  their  own  interests  and 
judgments,  it  requires  no  great  share  of  foresight  to  pre- 
dict that  when  those  causes  cease  to  operate,  the  states 
which  have  -thus  acceded  to  the  Confederation  will  con- 
sider it  as  no  longei"  binding,  and  will  eagerly  embrace 
the  first  occasion  of  asserting  their  just  rights,  and  secur- 
ing their  independence.  Is  it  possible  that  those  states 
who  are  ambitiously  grasping  at  territories,  to  which,  in 
our  judgment,  they  have  not  the  least  shadow  of  exclu- 
sive right,  will  use  with  greater  moderation  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  power  derived  from  those  territories  when 
acquired,  than  what  they  have  displayed  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  acquire  them  ?  We  think  not.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  same  principle  which  hath  prompted  them  to  in- 
sist on  a  claim  so  extravagant,  so  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  justice,  so  incompatible  with  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all  the  states,  will  urge  them  on,  and  add  oppres- 
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sion  to  injustice.  -  If  they  should  not  be  incited  by  a  su- 
periority of  wealth,  and  strength  to  oppress  by  open  force 
their  less  wealthy  and  less  powerful  neighbors,  yet  de- 
population, and  consequently  the  impoverishment  of  those 
states,  win  necessarily  follow,  which,  by  an  unfair  construc- 
tion of  the  Confederation,  may  be  stripped  of  a  common 
interest,  and  the  common  benefits  derivable  from  the 
Her  BppreheneioDB  "Wcstem  couutry.  Suppose,  for  instance, Vir- 
of  vugmia.  ginia  indisputably  possessed  of  the  extensive 

and  fertile  country  to  which  she  has  set  up  a  claim,  what 
would  be  the  probable  eonseq^uences  to  Maryland  of  such 
an  undiatui'bed  and  undisputed  possession?  They  can 
not  escape  the  least  discerning." 

"  Virginia,  by  selling  on  the  most  moderate  terms  a 
small  portion  of  the  lands  in  question,  would  draw  into 
her  treasury  vast  sums  of  money,  and,  in  proportion  to 
the  sums  arising  from  such  sales,  would  be  enabled  to 
lessen  her  taxes.  Lands  comparatively  cheap,  and  taxes 
comparatively  low,  with  the  lands  and  taxes  of  the  s 
cent  state,  would  quickly  drain  the  state  thus  diaadvan- 
tageously  circumstanced  of  its  most  useful  inhabitants 
its  wealth,  and  its  consequence  in  the  scale  of  the  con- 
federate states,  would  sink  of  course.  A  claim  so  injuri- 
ous to  more  than  one  half,  if  not  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  States,  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  right.  Yet  what  evidences  of  that  right 
have  been  produced,  what  argument  alleged  in  support 
either  of  the  evidence  or  the  right  ?  None,  that  we  have 
heard  of,  deserving  a  serious  refutation." 

"It  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  delegates  of  a  neigh- 
boring state  have  declared  their  opinion  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  governing  the  extensive  dominion  claimed  by 
that  state.  Hence,  also,  the  necessity  was  admitted  of  di- 
viding its  territory  and  erecting  a  new  state  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  the  elder,  from  whom,  no  doubt, 
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it  would  receive  its  form  of  govemmeiit ;  to  wlioin  it 
would  be  bound  by  some  alliance  or  confederacy,  and  by 
whose  councils  it  would  be  influenced.  Such  a  measure, 
if  ever  attempted,  would  certainly  be  opposed  by  the 
other  states  as  ineonsiatent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  proposed  Confederation.  Should  it  take  place  by 
establishing  a  sub-confederacy,  imperium  in  imperio,  the 
state  possessed  by  this  extensive  dominion  must  then 
either  submit  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  an  overgrown 
and  unwieldy  government,  or  suffer  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  interpose  at  a  future  time,  and  to  lop  off  a  part 
of  its  territory,  to  be  erected  into  a  new  and  free  state, 
and  admitted  into  the  Confederation  on  such  conditions  as 
shall  be  settled  by  nine  states.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the 
happiness  and  tranquillity  of  a  state  thus  ovei^own  that 
Congress  should  hereafter  interfere  and  divide  its  terri- 
tory, why  is  the  claim  to  that  territory  now  made,  and  so 
pertinaciously  insisted  on  ?  "We  can  suggest  to  ourselves 
but  two  motives — either  the  declaration  of  relinquishing 
at  some  future  time  a  proportion  of  the  country  now  con- 
tended for  was  made  to  luU  suspicion  asleep  and  to 
cover  the  designs  of  a  secret  ambition,  or,  if  the  thought 

was  seriously  entertained,  the  lands  are  now 
BhMcin'^^tued'   claimed  to  reap  an  immediate  profit  from 

their  sale.  We  are  convinced  policy  and 
justice  require  that  a  countiy  unsettled  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war,  claimed  by  the  British  crown,  and  ceded 
to.it  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  if  wrested  from  the  common 
enemy  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  thirteen  states, 
should  be  considered  as  a  common  property,  subject  to 
be  parceled  out  by  Congress  into  free,  convenient,  and 
independent  governments,  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  the  wisdom  of  that  assembly  shall  hereafter  di- 
rect." 

"  Thus  convinced,  we  should  betray  the  trust  i 
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.  . .  ^      I     in  US  by  our  constituents  were  we  to  au- 

And  mstiacts  her  •'  . 

^S'wtoTo™-  tlionze  you  to  ratify  on  their  benalf  the 
^Sa™  ™at  Confederation  unless  it  "be  farther  explained, 
reepect.  -^^  ]is.Ye  coolly  and  dispassionately  consid- 

ered the  subject ;  we  have  weighed  probable  inconven- 
iences and  hardships  against  the  sacrifice  of  just  and  es- 
sential rights,  and  do  instruct  you  not  to  agree  to  the 
Confederation  unless  an  article  or  articles  be  added  there- 
to in  conformity  with  our  declaration.  Should  we  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  such  article  or  articles,  then  you  are 
hereby  fully  empowered  to  accede  to  the  Confederacy." 

To  this  dread,  esperienced  by  the  smaller  states,  of  be- 
ing swallowed  up  by  the  larger,  was  added  apprehension 
arising  from  the  concentration  of  military  power  in  the  gen- 
eral government.    It  is  indicated  in  the  proposal  of  South 
,    ,„  ^.   Carolina  "  that  the  troops  to  be  raised  should 

ProposBle  of  Sonth    ^"  K,    ^  ni-i 

k^™ii?^ui^  be  deemed  the  troops  of  that  state  by  which 
^"^'  they  are  raised.    The  Congress,  or  Grand 

Council  of  the  states  may,  when  they  (think  proper,  make 
Tequisition  on  any  state  for  two  thirds  of  the  troops  to  be 
raised,  which  requisition  shall  be  bindiag  upon  the  said 
states  respectively,  and  the  remaining  third  shall  not  be 
liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  state  in  which  they  are 
raised  without  the  consent  of  the  executive  authority  of 
the  same.  When  any  forces  are  raised,  they  shall  be  un- 
der the  command  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  states 
in  which  they  are  so  raised,  unless  they  be  joined  by 
troops  from  any  other  state,  in  which  case  the  Con- 
gress or  Grand  Council  of  the  states  may  appoint  a  gen- 
eral officer  to  the  command  of  the  whole,  and,  until  the 
same  can  be  done,  the  command  shall  be  in  the  senior  of- 
ficer present,  who  shall  be  amenable  for  his  conduct  to 
the  executive  authority  of  the  state  in  which  the  troops 
are,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  suspended  thereby." 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  wai',  concessions  and  compro- 
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ceseioDrftiie  niises  wcre  made.  New  York  set  the  esam- 
weaifira  Territory,  ^jg  ^f  Ceding  Mr  "Westem  kiids  j  New  Jer- 
sey sacrificed  the  objections  she  had  ui^ed ;  Delaware  fol- 
lowed, and,  after  two  yeara,  Maryland.  Thereupon  Vir- 
ginia ceded  her  claims  to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  giv- 
ing an  imperial  domain  to  the  Union,  and  thereby  insur- 
ing its  permanency.  This  cession  was  not,  however,  com- 
pleted until  1V84. 

From  these  events  we  may  perceive  how  strong  the 
public  desire  was  becoming  that  the  disconnected  states 
should  unite,  and  that  a  nation  should  be  formed.  It 
was  clear  that  mere  state  governments  could  never  force 
England  into  an  acknowledgment  of  independence,  and 
that  "there  were  things  to  be  done  on  this  continent 
which  could  only  be  done  by  a  national  power."  Not 
MiegiYingereepect-  ^"^^  *^^^  there  Were  many  misgiving  that 
iDgcentraiiiafloD.  confederation  would  lead  to  consolidation, 
and  the  germ  of  an  imperial  authority  be  planted.  But 
the  great  men  who  stood  at  the  general  point  of  view 
recognized  the  irresistible  necessity.  "Washington  says 
that  ever  since  he  had  been  in  the  service  he  had  labored 
to  discourage  all  kinds  of  local  attachments  and  distinc- 
tions of  country,  denominating  the  whole  by  the  greater 
name  of  Americatt,  but  that  he  had  found  it  impossible 
to  overcome  prejudices. 

On  March  1st,  1781,  the  A,rticles  of  Confederation  were 

finally  adopted  by  the  states.  Under  the 
the  "ArtK™?    designation  of  " The  United  States  of  Amer- 

ica,  "  a  firm  league  01  friendship  was  mutu- 
ally contracted  between  each  other  for  their  defense,  the 
security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general 
welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other  against 
aU  .force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them  or  any  of 
them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any 
other  pretense  whatever." 
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DEVELOPMENT    OP    UKIOMISM    AKD    PEOaRESS    OF    CENTEAL- 
IZATIOTf.      THE   CONSTITUTION. 

Tlie  Confedoratiott  proves  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  tlie  nation,  end  is  sup- 
plnntedbj  tlie  Constitutional  Union.  There  is  a  struggle  in  several  of  the  states 
to  resist  thoil  deatiny.  Executive  power  is  eventually  lodged  in  one  man,  and 
Washington  is  elected  the  first  President.  It  becomes  apparent  that  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bepublic,  as  in  all  great  communities,  the  concentration  of  power  is  inevitable. 

A  PEW  years  of  trial  demonstrated  tllie  practical  ineffi- 
ciency of  "  tlie  Confederation."    The  war  liad 

The  Confederation       ni>7  i  i  111 

proves  to  be  a  Ml-  ciosed,  mdependence  and  peace  had  been  se- 
cured. The  coneeaaions  so  grudgingly  yield- 
ed—  concessions  extorted  aolely  by  the  stern  logic  of 
events,  proved  altogether  inadequate  to  the  neeeaaitics  of 
the  nation.  It  became  apparent  that  too  much  power 
had  been  retained  by  the  statea,  too  little  granted  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  American  Revolution  was  a  protest  against  the 
central  authority  of  London.  This  gave  a 
whicii  it™A|ticie8 ,  tone  to  the  action  of  the  associated  colonies. 
They  were  bent  on  making  personal  rights 
and  provincial  rights  secure.  The  jealousy  they  had  man- 
ifested to  the  English  king  and  Parliament  they  trans- 
ferred to  the  government  they  themselves  proposed  to 
create.  They  looked  upon  their  Union  as  a  league,  each 
state  standing  in  a  sovereign  attitude,  each,  large  or  small, 
having  an  equal  vote.  The  privilege  of  taxation  they 
had  refused  to  the  king  they  equally  refused  to  their  gov- 
ernment. They  gave  it  the  power  of  contracting  debts, 
but  not  the  means  of  paying  them.  It  had  not  even  the 
means  of  paying  accruing  interest.  It  might  make  requi- 
sitions, but  nothing  more.    Thirteen  independent  Legis- 
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laturea,  at  tlieir  pleasure,  allowed,  or  refused  tte  necessary 
pecuniary  grants.  "Witli  a  defective  worldly  wisdom,  tie 
Confederacy  was  made  to  trust  to  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism and  honor,  not  to  obligations  tliat  were  capable  of 
"being  enforced.  "Washington  declared  tbat  tlie  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  ttrougli  so  many  years  was  due  to  Con- 
gress not  having  the  power  of  taxation.  It  was  not  per- 
mitted to  levy  import  or  export  duties.  It  Lad  no  con- 
tix)l  over  foreign  trade.  It  had  no  independent  revenue. 
The  quotas  to  be  paid  by  the  different  states  to  meet  the 
general  needs  were  levied,  not  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, but  on  the  value  of  real  estate.  There  was  no  fed- 
eral judicature.  No  standing  United  States  anny  was 
permitted.  It  was  thought  that  liberty  would  be  less 
endangered  by  dividing  the  military  force  into  thirteen 
little  armies,  each  state  controlling  its  own  fragment. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  examination  of  the  Confederation 
(Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  446),  makes  this  remark :  "  A  gov- 
ernment which  had  not  the  power  to  levy  a  tax,  or  raise 
a  soldier,  or  deal  directly  with  an  individual,  or  keep  its 
engagements  with  foreign  powers,  or  amend  its  Constitu- 
tion without  the  unanimous  consent  of  its  members,  had 
not  force  enough  to  live."  The  people  had  yet  to  learn 
that,  to  perpetuate  liberty,  a  portion  of  freedom  must  be 
surrendered. 

No  one  comprehended  more  clearly  the  position  of  af- 
fairs, or  foresaw  more  plainly  the  inevitable 
Tiita  ^Bpecfing    eveut,  than  Washington — ^no  one  recognized 
the  feebleness  of  the  Confederacy  more  quick- 
ly.    In  1784,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  he 
says :  "  The  disincliuation  of  the  individual 

H[a  latter  W  the        ,     ,  ,  .    ,,  ,        ,  -  •         /-^ 

Gorreraof  ofvir-    states  to  peld  competent  powers  to  Con- 
gress for  the  federal  government,  the  unrea- 
sonable jealousy  of  that  body  and  of  one  another,  and 
the  disposition  which  seems  to  peivade  each  of  being  all- 
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wise  and  -all-powerful  witlim  itself,  will,  if  there  is  Bot  a 
ctange  in  tlie  system,  be  our  downfall  as  a  nation.  This 
is  as  clear  to  me  as  A  B  C ;  and  I  think  we  have  opposed 
Great  Britain,  and  have  arrived  at  the  present  state  of 
peace  and  independence  to  very  little  purpose,  if  we  can 
He  sees  thai;  a  por-  ^^^  conquor  our  owD  prejudlces.  The  pow- 
^siietSl^aer.  ©rs  of  EuTope  begin  to  see  this,  and  our  new- 
ed  to  Bccnre  liberty,  i^.g^^jje^  Monds,  tho  British,  are  already 
acting  upon  this  ground,  and  wisely  too,  if  we  are  de- 
tennined  in  our  folly.  They  know  that  individual  op- 
position to  their  measures  is  futile,  and  boast  that  we  are 
not  sufficiently  united  as  a  nation  to  give  a  general  one. 
la  not  the  indignity  alone  of  this  declaration,  while  we 
are  in  the  act  of  peace-making  and  reconciliation,  suffi- 
cient to  stimulate  us  to  vest  more  extensive  and  adequate 
powers  in  the  sovereigns  of  these  United  States  V  ■ 
'  III  a  letter  to  Henry  Lee  (Oct.,  1786),Washington  says : 
"  You  talk,  my  good  sir,  of  employing  influ- 

HlB  letter  to  Loc.  ,  '      J   s  ?  r     j      p 

enee  to  appease  the  present  tumults  m  Mas- 
sachusetts (Shay's  Rebellion).  I  know  not  where  that  in- 
fluence is  to  be  found,  or,  if  attainable,  that  it  would  be  a 
proper  remedy  for  the  disorders.  Injfmmice  is  not  govern- 
merd.  Let  us  have  a  government  by  which  our  lives,  lib- 
erties, and  properties  will  be  secured,  or  let  us  know  the 
worst  at  once." 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  JayjWashington  says :  "  Your 
msiettOTtoMr.  statements  that  our  affairs  are  drawing  rap- 
no?e^^of°a°"'*  idly  to  a  crisis  accord  with  my  own.  What 
ment  tho  ovent  will  be  is  also  beyond  my  fore- 

sight. We  have  errors  to  correct.  We  have  probably 
had  too  good  an  opinion  of  human  nature  in  forming  our 
Confederation.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  men  will 
not  adopt  and  carry  into  execution  measures  the  best  cal- 
culated for  their  own  good  without  the  intervention  of 
coercive  power. 
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"  I  do  not  conceive  we  can  long  exist  as  a  nation  witli- 
ont  lodging  eomewliere  a  power  wliicli  will  pervade  tiie 
whole  IJnion  in  as  energetic  a  maimer  as  tlie  authority 
of  the  state  governments  extends  over  the  several  states. 
To  "be  fearful  of  investing  Congress,  constituted  as  that 
"body  is,  with  ample  authority  for  national  purposes,  ap- 
peal's to  me  the  climax  of  popular  absurdity  and  mad- 
ness. Gould  Congress  exert  this  for  the  detriment  of  the 
people  without  injuring  themselves  in  an  equal  or  great- 
er proportion  ?  Are  not  their  interests  inseparably  con- 
nected with  those  of  their  constituents  ? 

"  By  the  rotation  of  appointment,  must  they  not  min- 
gle fi-equently  with  the  mass  of  citizens  ?  Is  it  not  rath- 
er to  be  apprehended,  if  they  were  possessed  of  the  pow- 
ers before  described,  that  the  individual  membei^  would 
be  induced  to  use  them  on  many  occasions  very  tunidly 
and  relnctantly,  for  fear  of  losing  their  popularity  and  fu- 
ture election  ?  "We  must  take  human  nature  as  we  find 
it;  perfection  falls  not  to  the  share  of  mortals.  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  Congress  have  too  frequently  made 
use  of  the  suppliant,  humble  tone  of  requisition  in  their 
applications  to  the  states,  when  they  had  a  right  to  assert 
their  imperial  dignity  and  command  obedience.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  requisitions  are  a  perfect  nullity  when  thirteen 
sovereign,  independent,  and  disunited  states  are  in  the 
habit  of  discussing  and  refusing  them  at  their  option. 
Requisitions  are  actually  little  better  than  a  jest  and  a 
by-word  throughout  the  land.  If  you  teU  the  Legisla- 
tures they  have  violated  the  treaty  of  peace  and  invaded 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Confederacy,  they  will  laugh  in 
your  fece.  "What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  much  to  be 
feared,  as  you  observe,  that  "the  better  kind  of  people,  be- 
ing disgusted  with  these  circumstances,  will  have  their 
minds  prepared  for  any  revolution  whatever. 

"  We  are  apt  to  run  ft'om  one  extreme  to  another.     To 
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anticipate  and  prevent  disastrous  contingencies  would  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

"  Wliat  astoidshing  changes  a  few  years  are  capable  of 
producing!  I  am  told  that  even  respectable  characters 
speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government  without  hor- 
ror. From  thinking  proceeds  epeating ;  thence  to  acting 
is  often  but  a  single  step.  Bnt  how  irrevocable  and  tre- 
mendous !  What  a  triumph  for  our  enemies  to  verify 
their  predictions  !  "What  a  triumph  for  the  advocates  of 
despotism  to  find  that  we  are  incapable  of  governing  our- 
selves, and  that  systems  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal 
liberty  are  merely  ideal  and  fallacious !  Would  to  God 
that  wise  measures  may  be  taken  in  time  to  avert  the  con- 
sequences we  have  bnt  too  much  reason  to  apprehend." 

Washington  kpew  well,for  he  had  realized  it  in  many  a 
bitter  moment  during  the  war,  that  the  battle  of  the  Hev- 
olntion  had  been  fought  between  a  centralized  govern- 
ment on  one  side  and  an  incoherent  league  of  quarrel- 
some provinces  on  the  other.  A  shifting  sand  may,  as 
geologists  tell  us,  be  made  to  cohere  into  stone  if  it  be 
submitted  to  a  sufficiently  severe  pressure  for  a  sufficient 
time,  but  such  a  sandstone,  at  the  best,  possesses  no  flexi- 
bility: it  is  brittle,  and  can  not  stand  a  blow.  To  give  it 
resisting  qualities,  it  must  either  be  infiltrated  with  some 
cementing  material  or  melted  by  fir&  Washington  knew 
that  it  was  a  clear  perception  of  this  loose  aggregation  by 
"  our  newly-acquired  friends"  that  led  them  to  refuse  the 
concession  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  !No  guarantee  could 
be  given  by  America  of  her  ability  to  discharge  her  part 
of  obligations  contracted.  He  saw  that  "  state  influence" 
would  make  the  states  the  sport  of  European  policy,  and 
that  there  must  be  a  continental  power. 

The  opinions  thus  expressed  by  Washington  were  also 
held  by  Hamilton,  the  ablest  statesman  of 
the  Hevolution.     He  saw  that  it  was  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  to  establish  a  solid  coercive  miioii ;  that 
it  would  never  do  to  have  an  uncontroUaible  sovereignty 
in  the  states,  capable  of  defeating  the  powers  it  had  con- 
ferred on  Congress.  He  saw,  also,  the  necessary  ineffi- 
ciency of  an  army  belonging  to  thirteen  different  and 
frequently  rival  powers.  He  would  have  a  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  and  give  complete  sovereignty  to  Congress, 
surrendering  to  it  the  public  purse,  and  a  control  over 
foreign  affairs — war,  marine,  finance,  trade.  He  would 
have  a  general  government  acting  directly  on  the  people, 
and  with  ample  means  for  its  own  defense. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Duane  (1780),  Hamilton  describes 
HisdescriptioDof  "^^^  forcibly  the  imperfections  of  the  Con- 
the  con&acrstioii.  federation,  and  indicates  the  organization 
which  he  thinks  the  country  requires.  "The  Confeder- 
ation itself  is  defective,  and  requires  to  be  altered.  It  is 
neither  fit  for  war  nor  peace.  The  idea  of  an  nncontroU- 
'  able  sovereignty  in  each  state  over  its  own  internal  po- 
lice will  defeat  the  other  powers  given  to  Congress,  and 
mate  our  Union  feeble  and  precarious.  There  are  in- 
stances without  nmnber  where  acts  necessary  for  the  gen- 
eral good,  and  which  rise  out  of  the  powers  given  to  Con- 
gress, must  interfere  with  the  internal  police  of  the  states; 
and  there  are  as  many  instances  in  which  the  particular 
states,  by  arrangements  of  internal  police,  can  effectually, 
though  indirectly,  counteract  the  aiTangements  of  Con- 
gress. You  have  already  had  examples  of  this,  for  which 
I  refer  to  your  own  memory.  The  Confederation  gives  ■ 
the  states  individually  too  much  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  army ;  they  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  entire  foundation  and  disposal  of  our  military  forces 
ought  to  belong  to  Congress.  It  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  Union,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  destroy  all  ideas  of  state  attachment  in  the  army,  and 
make  it  look  up  wholly  to  them.    For  this  purpose,  all  ap- 
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pointments,  promotion,  and  provisions  whatsoever  ought 
to  be  made  by  them.  It  may  be  apprehended  that  this 
may  be  dangerous  to  liberty.  But  nothing  appears  more 
evident  to  me  than  that  we  run  much  greater  risk  of  hav- 
ing a  weak  and  disunited  Federal  government  than  one 
which  will  be  able  to  usurp  upon  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. Already  some  of  the  lines  of  the  army  would  obey 
their  states  in  opposition  to  Congress,  notwithstanding 
the  pains  we  have  taken  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
army.  If  any  thing  would  hinder  this  it  would  be  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  general — a  melancholy  and  morti- 
fying consideration.  The  foiins  of  our  state  Constitutions 
must  always  give  them  great  weight  in  our  affairs,  and 
will  make  it  too  difficult  to  blind  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  common  interest,  too  easy  to  oppose  what  they  do  not 
like,  and  to  form  partial  combinations  subversive  of  the 
general  one.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  our  sit- 
uation and  that  of  an  empire  under  one  simple  form  of 
government,  distributed  into  counties,  provinces,  or  dis- 
tricts, which  have  no  Legislatures,  but  merely  magistra- 
tical  bodies  to  execute  the  laws  of  a  common  sovereign. 
There  the  danger  is  that  the  sovereign  will  have  too  much 
power,  and  oppress  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  In 
our  case,  that  of  an  empire  composed  of  confederate  states, 
each  with  a  government  completely  organized  within  it- 
self, having  all  the  means  to  draw  its  subjects  to  a  close 
dependence  on  itself,  the  danger  is  directly  the  reverse. 
It  is  that  the  common  sovereign  will  not  have  power  suf- 
ficient to  unite  the  different  members  together,  and  direct 
the  common  forces  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the 
whola  The  Confederation,  too,  gives  the  power  of  the 
purse  too  entirely  to  the  state  Legislatures.  It  should 
provide  perpetual  funds,  in  the  disposal  of  Congress,  by  a 
land-tas,  poU-tax,  or  the  like.  All  imposts  upon  com- 
merce ought  to  be  laid  by  Congress,  and  appropriated  to 
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their  use,  for  without  certain  revenues  a  government  can 
have  no  power;  that  power  which  holds  the  purse-etrings 
absolutely  must  rule.  This  seems  to  be  a  medium  which, 
without  making  Congress  altogether  independent,  will 
tend  to  give  reality  to  its  authority.  Another  defect  in 
our  system  is  want  of  method  and  energy  in  the  adminis- 
tration. This  has  partly  resulted  from  the  other  defect, 
but  in  a  great  degree  from  prejudice  and  the  want  of  a 
proper  executive.  Congress  have  kept  the  power  too 
much  in  their  own  hands,  and  have  meddled  too  much 
with  detail  of  every  sort.  Congress  is  properly  a  delib- 
erative corps,  and  it  forgets  itself  when  it  attempts  to  play 
the  executive.  It  is  impossible  that  a  body  numerous  as 
it  is — constantly  fluctuating — can  ever  act  with  sufficient 
decision  or  with  system.  Two  thirds  of  the  members  due 
half  the  time  can  not  know  what  has  gone  before  them, 
or  what  connection  the  subject  in  hand  has  to  what  has 
been  transacted  on  former  occasions.  The  members  who 
have  been  more  permanent  will  only  give  information 
that  promotes  the  side  they  espouse  in  the  present  case, 
and  win  as  often  mislead  as  enlighten.  The  variety  of 
business  must  distract,  and  the  proneness  of  every  assem- 
bly to  debate  must  at  all  times  delay.  Lastly,  Congress, 
convinced  of  these  inconveniences,  have  gone  into  the 
measure  of  appointing  boards.  But  this  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  bad  plan.  A  single  man  in  each  department  of  the 
administration  would  be  greatly  preferable.  It  would 
give  us  a  chance  of  more  knowledge,  more  activity,  more 
responsibility,  and,  of  course,  more  zeal  and  attention. 
Boards  partake  of  the  inconveniences  of  larger  assemblies ; 
their  decisions  are  slower,  their  energy  less,  their  respon- 
sibility more  diffuse.  They  will  not  have  the  same  abil- 
ities and  knowledge  as  an  administration  by  single  men. 
Men  of  the  first  pretensions  will  not  so  readily  engage  in 
them  because  they  will  be  less  conspicuous,  of  less  im- 
I— S 
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portance,  Lave  less  opportunity  of  distinguishing  fhem- 

selves.    The  members  of  boards  will  tate  less  pains  to 

inform  themselves  and  arrive  at  eminence,  because  they 

have  fewer  motives  to  do  it."     "I  shall 

HaanlltoD  propoaeH  ,  i  t  •  i  ■   i  / 

o  stranger  form  of  uow  proDOSB  the  remedies  which  appear  to 
me  applicable  to  our  circumstances,  and  nec- 
essary to  extricate  our  affairs  from  their  present  deplora^ 
ble  situation.  The  first  step  must  be  to  give  Congress 
powers  competent  to  the  public  exigencies.  The  Confed- 
eration should  give  Congress  a  complete  sovereignty  ex- 
cept as  to  that  part  of  internal  police  which  relates  to  the 
rights  of  property  and  life  among  individuals,  and  to  rais- 
ing money  by  internal  taxes.  It  is  necessary  that  every 
thing  belonging  to  this  should  be  regulated  by  the  state 
Legislatures.  Congress  should  have  complete  sovereignty 
in  all  that  relates  to  war,  peace,  trade,  finance,  and  to  the 
management  of  foreign  affairs,  the  right  of  declaring  war, 
of  raising  armies,  officering,  paying  them,  directing  their 
motions  in  every  respect,  of  equipping  fleets,  and  doing 
the  same  with  them,  of  building  fortifications,  arsenals, 
magazines,  eta,  of  mating  peace  on  such  conditions  as 
they  think  proper,  of  regulating  trade,  determining  with 
what  countries  it  shall  be  carried  on,  granting  indul- 
gences, laying  prohibitions  on  all  articles  of  export  or 
import,  imposing  duties,  granting  bounties  and  premiums 
for  raising,  exporting,  or  importing,  and  applying  to  their 
own  use  the  product  of  these  duties,  only  giving  credit  to 
the  states  on  whom  they  are  raised  in  a  general  account 
of  revenues  and  expense,  instituting  admiralty  courts,  eta, 
of  coining  money,  establishing  banks  on  such  terms  and 
with  such  privileges  as  they  think  proper,  appropriating 
funds,  and  doing  whatever  else  relates  to  the  operations 
of  finance,  transacting  every  thing  with  foreign  nations, 
making  alliances  offensive  and  defensive,  and  treaties  of 
commerce,"  etc.     "  The  second  step  I  would  recommend 
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is,  tliat  Congress  should  instantly  appoint  tlie  following 
great  officers  of  state :  a  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  a 
president  of  war,  a  president  of  marine,  a  financier,  a  prea- 
ident  of  trade— these  officers  should  have  nearly  the  same 
powers  and  functions  as  those  in  Prance  analogous  to 
them,  and  each  should  be  chief  in  his  department,  with 
subordinate  hoards  composed  of  assistants,  clerks,  etc.,  to 
execute  his  orders." 

Disheartened  by  the  condition  of  affairs,  the  leading 
men  one  after  another  had  abandoned  the 
con^SriK"    Congress.     In  1V83  it  had  actually  dwin- 
dled down  to  a  meeting  of  twenty  persons, 
migrating  to  various  places.     After  the  peace  the  states 
usurped  its  authority  in  matters  relating  to  foreign  debts, 
disloyal  persons,  and  other  particulai's.     The  English  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  the  Western  posts,  because  Congress 
could  not  make  good  its  part  of  the  treaty.     The  princi- 
ple that  had  been  successfully  maintained  by  the  small 
against  the  large  states  in  the  division  of  Western  terri- 
tory was  seized  upon  by  demagogues,  who  incited  the 
people  to  demand  that  property  should  be  divided  and 
held  in  common,  since  all  had  been  engaged  in  saving  it 
from  British  confiscation,  and,  therefore,  were  equally  en- 
titled to  it.     Such  motives  lay  at  the  bot- 
isfmif™.  atiflj'Tiu-  torn  of  Shay's  rebellion,  which  would  have 
annihilated  all  property  and  canceled  all 
debts.     That  rebellion  gave  the  most  intense  i 
Washington. 

Hamilton  has  described  in  a  very  striking  manner  the 

imperfect  statesmanship  of  the  times.     He 

Slhipofth?'  says :  "  It  would  be  the  extreme  of  vanity  in 

us  not  to  be   sensible  that  we  began  this 

revolution  with  very  vague  and  confined  notions  of  the 

practical  business  of  government.     To  the  greater  part 
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of  "US  it  wa8  a  novelty.  Of  tlioae  who,  under  the  former 
Constitution,  haA  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  experi- 
ence, a  large  proportion  adhered  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  remainder  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  posseted 
ideas  adapted  to  the  narrow  colonial  sphere  in  which 
they  had  laeen  accustomed  to  move — not  of  that  enlarged 
kind  suited  to  the  government  of  an  independent  nation. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  exceptions  to  these  observations 
— men  in  all  respects  qualified  for  conducting  the  public 
afi'airs  with  s^kill  and  advantage— but  their  number  was 
small;  they  were  not  always  brought  forward  in  om'  coun- 
cils, and  when  they  were,  their  iufl.uence  was  too  com- 
monly borne  down  by  the  prevailing  torrent  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  On  a  retrospect,  however,  of  our  transac- 
tions under  the  disadvantages  with  which  we  commenced, 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  have  done 
so  well,  than  that  we  have  not  done  better.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  traits  in  our  conduct  as  conspicuous  for 
sound  policy  as  others  for  magnanimity.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  there  have 
been' many  false  steps,  many  chimerical  projects  and  Uto- 
pian speculations  in  the  management  of  our  civil  as  well 
as  our  military  affairs.  A  part  of  these  were  the  natural 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  dictated  by  our  situation. 
An  extreme  jealousy  of  power  is  the  attendant  on  all 
popular  revolutions,  and  has  seldom  been  without  its 
evils.  It  is  to  this  source  we  are  to  trace  many  of  the 
fatal  mistakes  which  have  so  deeply  endangered  the  pop- 
ular cause  particularly — a  want  of  power  in  Congress." 

With  that  horror  of  anarchy  which  is  innate  in  ele- 
vated minds,  Hamilton  elsewhere  says :  "  A  nation  with- 
out a  national  government  is  an  awful  spectacle." 

Shay's  insurrection,  the  danger  of  losing  possession  of 
the  Mississippi  Eiver,  the  commercial  policy  of  England, 
and  a  general  sentiment  of  the  complete  inefficiency  of 
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the  Confederation,  made  it  clear  tliat  tte 
tyili/the''c^ftd-  federal  powers  must  "be  increased.  America 
could  not  stand  in  an  attitude  of  ec[uality 
with  the  great  powers  of  Europe  unless  she  stood  as  one 
repuhlic,  not  as  thirteen  petty  sovereignties.  Those  pow- 
ers were  willing  enough  to  treat  with  her  as  a  collection 
of  rival  states,  and  to  receive  consuls  from  each.  Aud  if 
that  was  the  condition  in  the  outward  relations,  it  was  no 
better  in  the  domestic.  Rivalries,  jealousies,  conflicting 
interests,  were  bringing  the  states  into  hostility  to  each 
other.  They  were  ready  to  mate  subordinate  leagues, 
dictated  by  their  local  interests.  "Washington  declared 
that  the  true  source  of  all  the  trouble  lay  in  the  tenacity 
of  the  states  to  retain  their  power. 

Massachusetts  took  the  lead  in  applying  the  indispensa- 
Aotionofthe  ^1^  remedy  by  declaring  that  the  Articles 
efiiiee,  ^^  Confederation  were  inadequate  to  their 

purpose.  In  this  she  was  followed  by  Virginia,  and  then 
by  New  York;  but  Congress  still  retained  the  old  jealousy 
of  any  thing  that  could  possibly  have  a  leaning  to  aris- 
tocratic or  monarchical  intentions. 

Unable,  however,  to  resist  the  public  pressure,  Con- 
Proposaiofooii-  gTess  at  length,  in  1787,  passed  a  resolution 
^oira  oF  confed-  calling  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the 
eraticai.  states  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of 

revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to 
Congress  and  the  several  Legislatures  such  alterations 
and  provisions  therein  as  should,  when  agreed  to  in  Con- 
gress and  confirmed  by  the  states,  render  the  federal  Con- 
stitution adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  government 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Delegates  were  ac- 
cordingly appointed  from  all  the  states  except  Ehode  Isl- 
and. The  meeting  took  place  at  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington was  unanimously  elected  to  preside  over  its  delib- 
erations.    It  was  at  once  found  impracticable  to  revise 
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The  conTflniion   ^^^  ^^^  Articles  of  Confederation,  as  had 
waiJK^^   been  ordered,  and  a  majority  of  the  Conven- 
coQBtitntion.       ^i^j^  resolved  to  form  an  entirely  new  Con- 
stitution. 
The  Constitution  agreed  upon  and  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress was  submitted  to  Conventions  of  the 
attract  It  ce^r^t  scverol  states.    In  the  discussions  that  en- 
sued among  some  of  these  bodies  the  polit- 
ical position  was  very  clearly  set  forth.    As  a  striking 
example  may  be  quoted  the  speech  of  Patrick  Henry  in 
the  Convention  of  Yirginia.     He  demanded  why  the  old 
Confederation  had  been  abandoned,  and  by  what  author- 
ity the  Convention  had  assumed  to  make  a  consolidated 
government, 

"  I  would  here  make  this  inquiry  of  those  worthy  char- 
pattick  Henrj'B  at-  ^cters  who  composed  a  part  of  the  late  fed- 
tackonit.  gj.g|  Convention.     I  am  sure  they  were  fully 

impressed  with  the  necessity  of  forming  a  great  consoli- 
dated ffovenvment  instead  of  a  confederation.  That  this 
is  a  consolidated  government  is  demonstrably  dear,  and 
the  danger  of  such  a  government  is  to  my  mind  very 
striking.  I  have  the  highest  veneration  for  those  gentle- 
men, but,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  demand  what  right  had 
they  to  say  We,  the  people  f  My  political  curiosity,  ex- 
clusive of  my  anxious  solicitude  for  the  public  welfare, 
leads  me  to  ask  who  authorized  them  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  we,  ike  people,  instead  of  we,  iJis  states  ?  States 
are  the  characteristics,  the  soul  of  the  Confederation,  If 
the  states  be  not  the  agents  of  the  compact,  it  must  be 
one  great  consolidated  government  of  tlie people  of  all  the 
states.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  those  gentlemen 
who  formed  the  Convention,  and,  were  not  some  of  them 
here,  I  would  espress  some  testimonial  of  esteem  for 
them.  America  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  put  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  them — a  confidence  which  was  well 
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placed,  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  could  give  up  any  thing  to 
them.  I  would  cheerfully  confide  in  them  as  my  repre- 
sentatives. But,  sir,  on  this  great  occasion,  I  would  de- 
mand the  cause  of  their  conduct.  Even  from  that  illus- 
trious man  who  saved  us  "by  his  valor,  I  would  have  a 
reason  for  his  conduct ;  that  liberty  which  he  has  given 
us  by  his  valor  tells  me  to  ask  this  reason,  and  sure  I  am, 
were  he  here,  he  would  give  us  this  information.  The 
people  gave  them  no  power  to  use  their  name.  That 
they  exceeded  their  power  is  perfectly  clear." 

"  The  proposed  system  produces  a  revolution  as  rad- 
ical as  that  which  separated  us  from  Great 
dBstmctive  of  elate  Entaiu.  It  IS  88  radical  II  m  this  transi- 
tion our  rights  and  privileges  are  endanger- 
ed, ana  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  be  relinquished;  and 
can  not  we  plainly  see  that  this  is  actually  the  case  ?  The 
rights  of  conscience,  trial  by  jury,  liberty  of  the  press,  all 
your  immunities  and  franchises,  all  pretensions  to  human 
rights  and  privileges,  are  rendered  insecure,  if  not  lost,  by 
this  change,  so  loudly  talked  of  by  some,  so  inconsider- 
ately by  othei-s.  Is  this  tame  relinquishment  of  rights 
worthy  of  freemen  ?  Is  it  worthy  of  that  manly  forti- 
tude that  ought  to  characterize  republicans  ?  It  is  said 
that  eight  states  have  adopted  this  plan.  I  declare  that 
if  twelve  and  a  half  had  adopted  it,  I  would,  with  manly 
firmness,  and  in  spite  of  an  erring  world,  reject  it." 

"  Should  it  go  into  operation,  what  will  the  states  have 
to  do  ?  Take  care  of  the  poor,  repair  and  make  high- 
ways, erect  bridges,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Abolish  the 
state  Legislatures  at  once.  For  what  purposes  should 
they  be  retained  ?" 

From  such  facts  it  appears  that  the  interpretation  put 
Natnreoftbepoui-  upo^  ^^^  Coustitution  by  those  who  were 
thelStStton'  disposed  to  reject  it  was  that  it  substituted 
propoaedtoeoive.    ^^^  ^  Confederacy  a  centralized  government, 
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r  upon  every  individual,  and  declining  the  states 
wMcIi  by  it  lost  tlieir  sovereignty.    The  political  prob. 
lem  was  to  combine  power  in  the  government  with  lib- 
erty in  the  individual.     The  conditions  under  which  it 
had  to  he  solved  had  never  before  existed  in  any  nation, 
In  America  there  was,  no  common  religious  bond  uniting 
the  people  together.    The  decomposition  of  faith,  so  pi 
erfiiUy  promoted  by  the  Reformation,  had  gone  to 
extreme.     It  was  impossible  to  introduce  such  an  ele- 
ment as  an  Established  Church,  and  secure  influence 
that  way.    Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  but  two  pc 
ers  in  the  world,  the  military  and  the  ecclesiastical.     Re- 
lying, therefore,  on  the  fact  that  man  tends  spontaneously 
to  centralization  in  government,  and  has  a  horror  of  an- 
archy, the  statesmen  of  the  time  were  driven  to  political 
combinations  alone,  hoping  to  secure  strength  from  the 
union  and  liberty  from  the  state  governments. 

Many  years  subsequently  Mr.  Webster  defined  the  gov- 
Mr  webeter'B      emmcnt  thus  formed  as  a  centralized  organ- 
SS'ctoil^'oma    ization  of  the  people.     He  showed, 
co^BdwiioD.  „  ^g^_  ^jj^j.  ^-^^  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  is  not  a  league,  confederacy,  or  compact  between 
the  people  of  the  several  states,  in  their  sovereign  capaci- 
ty, but  a  government  founded  on  the  adoption  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  creating  direct  relations  between  itself  and  indi- 
viduals. 

"  2d.  That  no  state  authority  has  power  to  dissolve 
those  relations ;  that  nothing  can  dissolve  them  but  revo- 
lution ;  and  that,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  secession  without  revolution. 

"3d.  That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  consisting  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  acts  of  Gongi'ess  passed  in 
pursuance  of  it,  and  treaties ;  and  that,  in  cases  not  ca- 
pable of  assuming  the  character  of  a  suit  in  law  or  equi- 
ty, Congress  must  judge  of  and  finally  intei-pret  this  su- 
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preme  law  as  often  as  it  lias  occasion  to  pass  acts  of  leg- 
islation ;  and  in  cases  capable  of  assuming  the  character 
of  a  suit,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uiiited  States  is  the 
first  interpreter, 

"  4th.  That  the  attempt  by  a  state  to  abrogate,  annul,  or 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  or  to  arrest  its  operation  with- 
in her  limits,  on  the  ground  that,in  her  opinion,  such  law 
is  unconstitutional,  is  a  direct  usurpation  on  the  first  pow- 
ers of  the  general  government  and  on  the  equal  rights  of 
the  other  states,  a  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
a  proceeding  essentially  revolutionary  in  its  character  and 
tendency." 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Confederation  and 
the  Constitution  which  displaced  it  was  therefore  this : 
that  the  former  acted  on  the  states,  the  latter  on  individ- 
uals ;  the  former  was  a  union  of  states,  the  latter  a  sover- 
eignty over  the  people. 

The  Constitution  was  at  length  ratified  and  adopted. 
. ,   ,.     „ ,      The  states  Erave  up  the  distinctive  attributes 

Adoption  oflhe  &  i: 

^^Ingto'ti™'  *^^  sovereignty — diplomatic  relations  with 
first  PreBiaent  foreign  countries,  contracting  of  treaties,  is- 
suing of  coinage,  etc.  The  first  Congress  under  it  met  at 
New  York  on  the  4th  of  March,  1^89,  and  in  the  next 
month  Washington  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  fourteen  years  the  march  of  events  had  been  very 
rapid.  It  is  a  great  step  from  Franklin's  unsuccessful 
proposal  of  an  esecutive  council  of  twelve,  changing  year 
by  year,  to  one  president  holding  his  office  for  four  years, 
and  capable  of  re-election.  The  nation  clearly  discerned 
that  liberty  could  not  be  made  safe  without  goverament- 
al  restraint. 

We  see  herein  the  resistless  tendency  of  political  affairs 
KapidpragceEsof  ^°  conceutration.  The  "Articles  ofConfed- 
centmiizfttioD,       eratlou"  were  avowedly  proposed  to  secure 
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a  perpetual  imion  of  the  states.  The  Revolutionary  War 
Lad  saiDctified  the  idea  of  nationality.  On  that  grand 
oc3casion,  when  Washington,  who  knew  equally  well  how 
to  command  and  how  to  obey,  appeared  in  the  hall  of 
Congress  aiid  resigned  hia  commission  as  commander-i. 
chief  of  the  army,  the  President  of  Congress  no  longi 
spoke  of  OoNFEDEEATED  CoLOWiES,  but  iuvoked  the  favor 
of  Almighty  God  on  tke  Nation.  A  little  time  elapses, 
and  Washington  reappears  as  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  that  nation. 

The  moral  grandeur  of  the  first  President  was  as  strik- 
chorscierotwaBh-  ^^S^J  manifested  by  his  conduct  in  reference 
ingtou.  ^Q  ^ijg  Constitution  as  by  the  events  of  the 

Revolutionary  War.  The  forces  at  his  disposal  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  amounted  only 
to  about  17,000  men.  After  the  disaster  on  Long  Island, 
the  retreat  from  New  York,  the  action  at  White  Plains, 
the  passage  of  the  Hudson,  they  had  dwindled  down  to 
barely  3000,  ill  provisioned,  and  without  blankets  or 
tents.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  civil  war,  how  in- 
significant these  forces  appear !  With  unfailing  courage, 
Washington  held  firm  in  the  dreadful  retreat  through 
New  Jersey,  and  the  forced  passage  of  the  Delaware.  He 
did  not  despair  when  the  militia,  whose  term  of  service 
was  expiring,  left  him,  nor  when  his  regulars  deserted. 
He  was  still  hopeful  when  worsted  at  the  Brandywine, 
and  after  his  ineffectual  attempt  to  save  Philadelphia, 
and  after  his  repulse  at  Germantown.  His  constancy 
was  not  shaken  in  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  when  he 
was  almost  destitute  of  clothing,  of  shelter,  of  food. 

His  march  from  New  York  to  co-operate  with  the  fieet 
of  De  Grrasse,  expected  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  a  model 
of  skiUful  combination  and  celerity.  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
the  British  commander-in-chief,  did  not  suspect  his  design 
until  it  was  too  late.    After  a  siege  of  Yorktown,  lasting 
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only  thirteen  days,  he  compelled  Lord  Comwallis  to  sur- 
render his  whole  army  of  7000  men  and  160  guns.  That 
siege  was  the  end  of  the  war. 

Washington  had  shown  that  he  could  hear  adversity 
with  fortitude,  and  strike  when  his  opportunity  came  with 
irresistible  vigor.  In  a  manner  unparalleled  in  history, 
he  had  declined  the  blandishments  of  amhition,  descend- 
ing without  reluctance  fix)m  the  plenitude  of  power. 
When,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  he  was  constrained  to 
confess,  "  Perhaps  we  have  had  too  good  an  opinion  of 
human  nature,"  he  did  not,  as  the  aged  too  commonly  do, 
adhere  with  a  delusive  consistency  to  his  former  ideas, 
but,  estimating  justly  the  blessings  that  were  to  be  gain- 
ed or  forever  lost,  he  recommended  to  his  reluctant  coun- 
trymen a  distasteful  centralization.  He  solemnly  taught 
them  that  liberty  can  not  exist  without  order,  and  that 
order  implies  restraint.  Once  clearly  perceiving  the  in- 
evitable course  of  events,  and  that,  for  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  a  great  and  growing  nation  in  all  its  parts, 
"  power  must  be  lodged  at  one  point,"  his  chief  solicitude 
was  to  guide  what  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  avoid. 

"With  majestic  serenity  he  encountered  misrepresentar 
tion  and  obloquy,  A  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  army 
was  denounced  as  proving  the  existence  of  monarchical 
designs  on  the  part  of  his  administration.  The  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
the  French  Eepubhc  and  England  and  Holland  was 
stigmatized  as  a  high-handed  assumption  of  power  on 
his  part — a  royal  edict,  evincing  his  monarchical  dispo- 
sition. In  this  we  see  a  revival  of  the  jealous  sentiment 
which  had  led  New  Jersey,  in  1777,  to  regard  his  procla- 
mation requiring  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  as  an  invasion  of  her  state  rights. 

If  Franklin  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  representative  man 
of  the  final  colonial  period,  "Washington  unquestionably 
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assumes  tlie  same  attitude  in  tlie  first  generation  of  inde- 
pendent America.  Prom  iis  appointment  to  tlie  com- 
mand of  the  Revolutionary  army  to  the  day  of  his  death 
(1799),  he  is  the  central  figure  in  the  picture  of  American 
life.  He  dealt  with  two  great  political  facts — the  eman- 
cipation of  his  native  country  from  foreign  rule,  and  its 
subsequent  political  organization.  He  dealt  successfully 
with  both.  Indeed,  these  were  the  two  facta  with  which 
the  generation  in  which  he  lived  was  concerned.  They 
engrossed,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else,  the 
public  attention.  There  was  no  time,  no  opportunity  for 
the  cultivation  of  literature  or  science.  Inventive  talent 
slept,  for  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  end  of  Washington's 
life  that  "Whitney's  gin  gave  an  earnest  of  what  that  tal- 
ent would  eventually  do. 

Ee-elected  president  at  the  close  of  his  first  term,  the 
influence  of  Washington  thoroughly  consolidated  the  nar 
tion.  In  him  the  jarring  and  jealous  states  not  only  ac- 
knowledged, but  claimed  a  common  ruler.  He  was  found 
to  excel  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  and  as  he  had  been 
fearless  in  action,  so  he  was  wise  in  council.  Not  san- 
guine in  prosperity,  he  never  desponded  in  adversity. 
Superior  to  all  selfish  considerations,  he  was,  without  re- 
ward, faithful  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  Cool,  delib- 
erate, indefatigable,  and  of  unsullied  integrity,  he  was 
never  envious  of  another's  virtue,  for  he  was  conscious 
of  his  own ;  and  happier  even  during  life  than  most  of 
the  race  of  men,  he  surmounted  the  greatest  of  human 
difficulties— he  silenced  envy.  Considering  every  thing 
as  subordinate  to  truth,  his  statesmanship  was  simple — it 
consisted  only  of  uprightness  and  straightforwardness. 
The  majesty  of  his  character  was  expressed  in  the  austere 
severity  of  his  countenanca  As  if  he  had  been  more 
than  mortal  man,  the  admiration  that  was  cherished  for 
his  memory  by  his  immediate  successors  has  given  place 
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to  veneration,  a  sentiment  tliat  will  last  as  long  as  honor 
and  justice,  virtue  and  libeity,  are  prized  by  the  linman 
rjice. 

The  government  had  been  federal  under  the  Articles 

of  Confederation,  but  the  people  quietly  rec- 

epo^ch  BorreDdered  ognized  that  that  relation  was  chansdng  nn- 

tUelt  aovereignty.         o  ,         .  . 

der  the  Constitution,  They  began  to  dis- 
cern that  the  power  they  thought  they  had  delegated 
was  in  fact  surrendered,  and  that  henceforth  no  single 
state  could  meet  the  general  government  as  a  sovereign 
and  equal.  In  vain,  in  subsequent  years,  did  South  Car- 
olina assert  her  right  and  intention  to  interfere  as  a  sov- 
ereign and  arrest  the  action  of  the  general  government. 
In  vain,  in  her  address  to  her  own  people  in  1832,  did 
she  affirm  that  the  government  is  not  national,  but  only  a 
mere  creation  of  the  states;  that  power  has  only  been  del- 
egated to  it,  and  may  be  resumed ;  that  there  is  no  such 
body  known  to  the  laws  as  "  the  People  of  the  United 
States ;"  that  a  state  has  a  right  to  resist ;  that  the  Su- 
continned  rotcat  P^eme  Court  is  uo  tribunal  in  such  affairs, 
agaiMttSSi™™-*    since  it  is  only  the  creature  of  the  govern- 

™"  ment.    In  vain  did  she  assert  that  the  pri- 

mary allegiance  of  a  citizen  is  due  to  his  state. 

The  course  of  events  has  shown  that  President  Jack- 
son truly  expounded  the  actual  political  position  when 
he  declared  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be 
executed,  and  that  any  attempt  at  disunion  by  armed 
force  is  treason. 

If  now  we  review  the  various  acts  in  which  the  genera- 
_     ,   ,    ,     tion  living  from  1775  to  1805  were  concern- 

The  colonies,  in  o  . 

fSld'SitoOTr    ^d,  we  find  that  they  may  be  included  m 
nation.  ^^^  term,  the  establishment  of  the  New  En- 

gland idea  of  National  Uhitt.  For  that  the  old  colo- 
nies hoped,for  that  their  chief  men,  as  Franklin,  sedulous- 
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ly  worted.  Its  advantages  once  experienced,  for  under 
a  most  imperfect  form  it  delivered  them  from  Englisli 
restriction  and  English  rule,  they  set  themselves  to  im- 
prove it  and  give  it  durability.  Detecting  the  imper- 
fections of  their  Confederation,  they  replaced  it  by  a  Con- 
stitutional Union,  and  "Washington,  the  first  Pre8ident,be- 
came  the  incarnation  of  the  idea.  Meantime  there  was 
germinating  in  secrecy  and  unsuspected  an  antagonistic 
principle,  destined  in  a  future  generation  to  dispute  the 
empire  in  mortal  conflict  with  Unionism. 

Confederation  passes  into  union,  union  produces  con- 
solidation, consolidation  condenses  into  cen- 
proV^I7orpoiiti-  tralization.     It  is  well  for  every  reflectins; 

tal  coneoliaatton.  ,  ^         ,         ,  •      i  i 

man  to  consider  that  inevitable  sequence. 

Contrast  the  feeble  and  unheeded  cry  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress — ^its  supplications — its  inability  to  touch 
individuals,  with  the  administrative  vigor  of  the  civil 
war. 

But,  though  the  course  of  empire  is  unvarying  and  re- 
sistless, its  character  may  be  determined  by  men.  In  an 
ignorant  and  animalized  nation,  the  central  power  will 
be  profligate  and  tyrannical ;  on  the  contrary,  an  intelli- 
gent people  can  fashion  it  as  they  please. 

Perhaps  no  political  assertion  is  more  distasteful  to  an 
American  than  this,  that  his  institutions  inevitably  tend 
to  centralization. 

It  is  equally  offensive  to  the  individualism  of  the 
North  and  to  the  independence  of  the  South,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true. 

Forms  of  polity  are  the  ephemeral  products  of  human 
invention,  but  the  course  of  political  life  is  beyond  con- 
trivance or  conti'ol.  It  proceeds  in  an  unavoidable,  a 
necessary  way. 

We  have  an  illustration  of  this  irresistible  progress  in 
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tie  biograpliy  of  every  man.  From  the  first 
^wte'd  to  p^-  moment  of  life  to  the  last  there  is  an  inevi- 
Bonat  life.  table  Older  of  development.     Many  forms  in 

succession  are  assmned  previously  to  l:)irth,  and  after 
that  he  pursues  an  invariable  course — infancy,  child- 
hood, youth,,  maturity,  decline.  Over  these,  and  the  at- 
tributes that  belong  to  them,  he  can  not  exert  any  vol- 
untary control ;  the  young  are  actuated  by  passion,  the 
old  are  guided  by  experience.  We  came  into  the  world 
without  our  own  knowledge,  we  depart  from  it  against 
our  own  will. 

But  if  thus,  in  personal  life,  there  is  a  predestined 
course  through  which  every  human  being  must  pass,  the 
opportunity  is  not  denied  for  a  manifestation  of  individ- 
ual peculiarities.  The  sketch,  the  outline  of  our  career  is 
imposed  upon  us;  we  are  permitted  to  fill  in  the  colors 
as  we  please. 

It  is  the  same  with  a  nation.  There  is  a  course  through 
which  it  must  necessarily  pass.  Centralization  is  one  of 
its  forme. 

Centralisation  maybe  manifested  through  a  control  by 
„  „  .  „     ,     brute  force;  it  may  also  be  manifested  by  the 

Manlfeafjition  of  _     _  -n  /-\  t         • 

itor"e'^S"b™Bla.  dommiou  of  Keasou.  Centralization  of  the 
*™'  former  kind  may  well  excite  the  antipathy 

of  the  American;  that  of  the  latter  may  commend  itself  to 
his  admiration. 

The  course  of  empire  is  prefigured  by  the  course  of 
Nature. 

A  botanist,  looking  back  on  the  past  history  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  wiU  tell  us  that  in  the 
dSfty^toS^a^"'  early  days  there  were  dense  jungles  covering 
bythaYagataftie  vast  geograpuical  tracts  —  multitudes  oi 
plants  starting  up  in  an  inextricable  confu- 
sion where  only  one  can  now, grow.  But  that,  though 
we  speak  of  it  as  one,  in  truth  represents  those  multi- 
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tudinous  forma  collected,  ordered,  concentrated  together. 
Tke  buda  that  have  appeared  in  successive  aeasone  upon 
the  oak  of  a  thousand  years  were  each  of  them  individu- 
als ;  the  tree  itself  is  their  comHnation,  a  bouquet  invie- 
ihly  tied  by  the  hand  of  Natura  The  forests  teach  ua 
the  inevitable  concentring  of  power. 

The  botanist  will  also  tell  ua  that  this  gradual  concen- 
tration which  he  every  where  sees  is  the  necessary  result 
of  natural  causes ;  that  plants,  such  as  palms,  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  declining  but  nearly  uniform  heat,  and 
that  others,  such  as  the  oaks,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  the  stems  of  which,  when  we  cut  them  across, 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  annual  rings,  could  only  come 
after  the  seasons — spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter — 
were  established  in  the  year.  The  seasons  were  the 
cause,  the  ring-like  construction  the  effect.  The  general 
concentration,  the  high  organization  exhibited  by  the 
whole  tree,  is  the  immediate  issue  of  physical  causes. 
Considered  in  the  largest,  the  philosophical  sense,  the 
concentrated  tree  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  continu- 
ous operation  of  natural  law. 

Now  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the  botanist  because  he 
points  out  these  things  to  us;  on  the  contrary,  we  experi- 
ence a  positive  pleasure  as  he  expands  our  views  of  the 
relations  of  these  beautifal  organic  forms.  ^  The  higher 
our  degree  of  previous  mental  culture  may  have  been,  the 
more  clearly  do  we  see  fitness  and  even  magnificence  in 
this  universal  operation  of  law — ^law  pervading  the  ages, 
without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning. 

In  the  same  manner  the  physiologist  will  speak.    lie 

wiU  tell  us  that  in  that  orderly  progression 

tratod  by  the  orders  of  auimals  whlch  havB  appeared  upon  our 

of  animal  life,  ,       ,  .        ,    ■    n  -,-,1,1  ■      ■ 

earth  there  is  plamiy  maniiested  the  pnnci- 
ple  of  concentration.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  power 
seems  to  be  equally  diffused  in  all  the  parts.     One  may 
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cut  such,  creatures  in  pieces,  and  eacli  portion  is  as  per- 
fect, is  as  good  as  any  of  tlie  rest.  From  this  condition, 
in  an  inevitable  order,  a  progress  is  made ;  pai'ts  that  were 
confused  together  are  separated ;  one  duty  is  assigned  to 
this,  another  to  that ;  above  all,  one  is  selected  for  dom- 
inating control.  It  sends  forth  its  volitions,  they  execute 
its  decrees.  Very  strikingly  do  we  see  the  issue  of  this 
in  the  last  comers  of  the  insect  tribes — the  bees  and  ants. 
Concentration  has  gone  so  far  in  them  that  they  are  able 
to  maintain  social  relations  with  one  another,  to  consti- 
tute true  societies.  They  have  means  for  the  intercom- 
munication of  their  thoughts ;  they  have  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, and,  therefore,  of  law ;  the  one  prefers  a  republican, 
the  other  a  monarchical  form. 

But  the  physiologist,  moreover,  says  that  this  orderly 
prosreesion,  this  tendency  to  concentration, 
dCT^opSfof"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  °^^J  ^^  *'"^  world  of  animals,  bat 
'™°'  also  in  the  life  of  individnalman.    He  passes 

through  a  predestined  series  of  developments;  every  man 
must,  without  exception  or  variation,  pass  through  them. 
Each  form  has  its  special  lineaments,  and  also  its  special 
attributes.  There  is  the  slumber  of  infancy,  the  activity 
of  childhood,  the  hope  of  youth,  the  staid  gravity  of  the 
mature  period  of  reason,  the  doubt,  distrust,  imbecility  of 
old  age.  The  life  of  man  culminates  under  the  dominion 
of  intelleet. 
There  are  very  great  astronomers  and  very  great  math- 
ematicians who  teU  us  that  in  the  begin- 

It  is  also  illnetrated       .  ^^   ,t  t     ,  n      i  •   -i     .i  • 

bymesyatemof     niHg  all  the  substaucc  of  which  the  various 

Uie  world,  o  . 

planets  are  composed  was  mmgled  together 
in  one  confused,  one  attenuated  revolving  mass — a  neb- 
ula of  matter  and  force.  By  natural  operations,  which 
they  af&rm  they  can  explain,  a  condensation  ensued, 
and,  one  after  another,  in  an  order  that  might  have  been 
precalculated,  for  it  bears  a  mathematical  impress,  orb 
I.— T 
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after  orl3  w^  cast  off  from  the  revolving  mass,  and  a  fam- 
ily of  worlds — the  solar  system— arose.  On  each  of  these 
reauKing  globes,  in  a  grand  bnt  necessary  manner,  recom- 
binations and  redistributions  of  the  original  principles, 
the  matter  and  the  force,  occurred,  here  issuing  in  me- 
chanical movement,  there  finding  an  expression  in  the 
production  of  oi^anic  forms — organic  forms  which  are 
only  local  and  temporary  concentrations  of  power,  ever 
ready  to  be  redistributed  and  re-used.  Eound  the  cen- 
tral sun,  in  which,  by  reason  of  Ma  predominating  mass, 
predominating  power  had  concentred,  these  obedient 
worlds,  with  all  their  servitor  satellites,  pursue  their 
courses.  There  was  no  hanging  back  in  the  movement ; 
no  vagrant,  wanton  wandering,  no  revolt.  Through  un- 
utterable ages  this  universe  was,  as  it  is  now,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  inconceivable  enei^,  mathematical  precision,  par- 
amount and  predominating  law.  The  concentration  of 
power  is  equally  manifested  by  the  humble  mo^  that 
grows  upon  the  wall,  and  by  the  awful  magnificence  of 
the  heavens. 

As  we  did  not  quarrel  with  the  botanist,  so  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  physiologist,  the  mathematician,  the  as- 
tronomer, for  what  they  say.  We  perceive  that  it  is  not 
the  expression  of  their  own  opinions  or  desires,  but  strict- 
ly a  relation  of  facts — ^facts  which  would  remain  the  same 
whether  they  spoke  of  them  or  not.  "We  may  have  ob- 
jections or  dislikes  to  them,  they  may  not  accord  with 
our  preconceived  notions,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  value,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth. 

So,  when  the  historian,  who  has  examined  the  progress 
of  humau  societies,  declares  that  the  same 

Ana  by  tie  histor.  .       .    -,  „  /       j-  j.       n 

icai.teBtimojiyof     pnuciple  of  conccntration  perpetually  mani- 
fests itself  in  them,  we  should  receive  in  a 
philosophical  spirit  the  evidences  he  presents.     It  is  of 
no  avail  to  express  our  dislike  or  displeasure ;  it  is  of  no 
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use  to  dedare  that  we  are  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
race  of  men,  and  that  what  has  applied  to  others  will  not 
hold  good  for  us.  We  can  not  too  clearly  bear  in  mind 
that  there  ia  one  law,  one  destiny  for  alL  If  the  things 
of  which  we  are  thus  told  he  true— if  there  be  this  latent, 
this  irreeietible  dominion  of  Nature — if  the  inevitable 
consequence  be  the  separation  of  society  into  grades,  and 
the  convergence  of  power  to  one  point,  does  any  thing 
more  remain  than  that  we  should  accept  the  truth,  and 
deal  with  it  as  best  we  may?  To  that  concentration, 
in  which  all  social  and  political  combinations  must  cul- 
minate, we  may  give  characteristics — we  may  permit  it 
to  be  the  concentration  of  violence  and  bmte  force,  or 
the  controlling  influence  of  reason.  Its  advent  we  can 
not  avoid,  its  character  we  may  determine. 

Democratical  communities  too  often  hide  out  of  sight 
these  obvious  truths,  considering  them  incon- 
m^^woie^  sistent  with  the  independence  and  equality 
of  man.  Perpetually  resorting  to  organiza- 
tion for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends,  they  decline  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  principle  implied  in  that  term — 
the  partition  of  duties,  the  imposing  of  responsibilities, 
the  delegation  of  power.  In  any  organized  democracy, 
though  all  the  members  may  fancy  that  they  reign,  if 
they  will  only  open  their  eyes,  they  will  perceive  that  it 
is  few  who  govern. 
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DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   SLAVE   POWER. 

Through  iniproTementa  in.  the  cotton  mannfacture,  uegra  slavorj  whs  restored  from 
the  langnishing  condition  into  which  it  had  fallen  at  the  close  of  the  last  eentnry, 
and  boeamo  a  great  power  in  the  republic.  A  pro-slavory  influenoe  came  into 
existence  in  England.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  American  Slave  States  could 
obtain  a  monopoly  in  the  cotton  supply,  bat  to  insure  this  they  must  hate  more 
land  and  more  laborers.  Their  political  necessities  coincided  with  their  indus- 
trial necessities;  they  must  have  more  territory  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  more  slaves  to  give  weight  in  thellouse  ofBep- 
rosentaiivea.  They  expected  to  secure  these  objects  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Democratic  party. 

Aftek  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  first  gen- 
influence  of  tbe  eration,  as  wc  have  seen,  was  occupied  in 
6ia™  power.  forming  a  nation  out  of  what  had,  up  to  that 
time,  been  disconnected  colonies.  The  annals  of  that  pe- 
riod are  the  annals  of  the  foundation  and  consolidation  of 
the  Union.  In  the  second  generation,  from  1805  to  1835, 
we  witness  the  growth  of  the  antagonistic  principle, 
slavery,  which,  from  being  in  a  languishing  and  apparent- 
ly moribund  condition,  suddenly,  under  the  influence  of 
accidental  eircnmstances,  gained  a  new  lease  of  life.  The 
ominous  and  lowering  aspect  of  this  dark  apparition 
throws  into  insignificance  all  contemporaneous  events. 
The  romantic  conspiracy  of  Burr,  the  war  with  England, 
the  purchase  of  Florida,  the  Hartford  Convention,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Bank,  the  tariff  disputes,  and 
Niillification,  gather  their  chief  interest  from  their  bearing 
upon  the  development  of  this  baleful  power. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  negro  slaves  were  first 
introduced  into  Virginia  in  1620.     The  cnl- 

StaHetloB  of  its      ,.       ..  j>j_i.  ijj.  •         j  3 

graanddBToiop-  tivation  of  tobacco  led  to  a  pressmg  demand 
for  laborers,  and  the   supply  from  Africa 
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continually  increased.  In  1645  the  value  of  a  negro  man 
in  Virginia  was  about  $100;  the  Ma^t  population  was 
to  the  white  as  1  to  50.  In  the  course  of  156  years 
(1776),  counting  from  the  flrat  importation,  probably 
about  300,000  slaves  had  been  brought  from  Africa. 
Several  of  the  colonies  remonstrated  against  the  trade. 
Rhode  Island  had  prohibited  pei'petual  servitude;  in 
Georgia,  Oglethorpe  had  interdicted  it.  In  opposition  to 
these  attempts,  the  British  government  steadily  encour- 
aged it.  In  1774  the  Continental  Congress  resolved  that 
the  importation  of  slaves  should  be  stopped, but  in  1789, 
at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  was  re- 
strained from  interdicting  the  trade  until  1808,  when  it 
was  ended.  In  1820  Congress  passed  a  law  declaring 
the  slave-trade  piracy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  slave  population  of  the 
United  States  from  1790  to  1860: 


Yoira.  SlBrcPopukllon 

1790  ....  697,879 
1800  ....  893,041 
1810  ....  1,191,364 
1830  ....  1,638,038 


1830  ....  2,009,043 

1840  ....  2,487,455 

1850  ....  3,204,313 

1860  ....  3,952,801 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  increments  are  not  quite 
equal  to  what  they  should  be  if  measured 
tiSneia«™Q-'"  l)y  the  standard  of  the  white  races  on  the 
admission  of  an  unrestrained  generative  ac- 
tion. The  resistances  which  have  kept  the  numbers  down 
are  undoubtedly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  unfavorable  so- 
cial circumstances  of  Southern  slave  life.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  increase  for  the  decade  ending  in  1840  is 
below  the  mean. 

The  periodical  oscillations  of  the  black  population — 
their  increasing  more  rapidly  during  the  decade  from  1820 
to  1830,  and  declining  during  another,  from  1830  to  1840, 
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are  probably  connected  wifh  tlie  increased  importation 
of  African  slaves  from  1800  to  1808,  in  view  of  the  im- 
pending prohibition  of  the  trade.  The  progress  of  their 
modiiieation  by  "blood-admixture  is  also  very  obvious.  In 
1850  one  ninth  of  the  colored  population  was  returned  as 
mulattoes;  in  1860  the  proportion  had  risen  to  one  eighth. 

The  gi'eat  staples  of  the  South  eventually  became  cot- 
r.  H      If.,      "ton  and  tobacco.    Indian  com  in  sufficient 

Cotton  and  tobacco  ^    _  ^  ..  ^    v 

t^p^Bota^^^  quantities  for  domestic  consumption  was  pro- 
^°"*'''  dueed;  the  marshy  lands  furnished  rice;  the 

cooler  upper  states  yielded  large  quantities  of  live-stock 
and  hemp.  In  the  extreme  South,  where  the  temperature 
is  high,  sugar  was  made. 

Cotton,  which  is  here  exclusively  derived  from  the  im- 
Geography  of  ihe  ^'^^  Varieties  of  the  cotton-plant,  the  peren- 
coMonaomiun.  j^'g^j  trees  of  the  tropics  being  not  only  un- 
suited  to  the  climate,  but  yielding  a  very  inferior  prod- 
uct, has  for  its  northern  boundary  the  annual  isothermal 
line  of  60° ;  it  is  therefore  found  on  that  part  of  the  great 
tertiary  deposits  which  reaches  from  North  Carolina  to 
the  Eio  Grande  (see  map,  page  40).  For  its  luxuriant 
growth  a  large  amount  of  water  is  required,  and  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  supplied  to  the  cotton-growing  domain 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  follows  the  shore-line  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Cotton  was  first  planted  in  Vii^inia  in  1621, 
Textile  fabrics  of  it  were  lai^ely  used  in  Mexico  from  the 
remotest  times. 

The  great  improvements  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  steam-engine  as  a  motive  power  in  mills,  re- 
placing the  uncertain  winds  and  restricted  waterfalls,  and 
permitting  the  establishment  of  manufactories  anywhere, 
the  invention  of  Whitney's  gin,  successively  gave  an  im- 
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petus  to  tie  growtli  of  this  fil^re.  The  prod- 
SwK^MTa-  Tiet  of  cotton  fumislied  from  America  in 
1856  was  estimated  at  seven  eighths  that  of 
the  whole  world ;  it  amounted  in  1860  to  more  than  four 
millions  and  a  half  of  tales  (4,675,770).  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  bale  has  un- 
dergone variations ;  thus,  in  1840,  it  was  380  lbs.  nearly ; 
in  1850  it  had  risen  to  about  450  lbs. 

In  1821  the  cotton  crop  amounted  to  less  than  half  a 
„. .,  „  ,.,  million  of  bales  ;  at  the  end  of  the  next  sis 
duction.  years  it  doubled;  in  twelve  years  more  it 

had  doubled  again ;  at  the  end  of  the  next  twenty  years 
it  had  again  doubled. 

JPfo3uction  of  Cotton. 


Ye^B. 

Bales. 

Y=M^ 

Bales. 

1820-21     .     . 

480,000 

1853-54     .     . 

3,950,027 

1826-27     .     . 

957,281 

1854-55      .     . 

3,118,339 

1837-38     .     . 

1,301,497 

1855-56     .     . 

8,527,845 

1839-40     .     . 

2,177,835 

1856-57      .      . 

3,000,000 

1850-51     .     . 

2,755,257 

1859-00     .     . 

4,675,770 

1852-53     .     . 

3,262,882 

But,  enormous  as  was  this  production,  the  consumption 
was  actually  outstripping  it.  The  Gulf  States  had  be- 
come the  cotton-garden  of  the  world.  In  the  opinion  of 
persons  well  informed  on  the  subject,  a  crop  of  sis  mil- 
lions of  bales  would  be  required  in  1866-67. 

The  power  of  the  cotton  interest  is  perhaps  best  illus- 
PowBT  of  the  cotton  trated  by  the  vslue  of  the  staple  exported, 
intflrest.  The  foUowiug  table  presents  such  values  (ap- 

proximate) for  periods  of  five  years. 


Years. 

VaUia 

Yeai-^. 

Y^lue. 

1801-5        .      . 

®39,000,OO0 

1831-36    .     . 

$207,514,982 

1806-10    .     . 

47,000,000 

1836-40    .     . 

321,290,927 

1811-15    .     . 

33,000,000 

1841-45    .     . 

256,846,035 

1816-20    .     . 

120,000,000 

1846-50    .     . 

296,563,166 

1821-25    .     . 

128,421,812 

1850-55    .     . 

491,477,517 

1826-30    .     . 

133,122,182 
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Cotton  does  not  exert  upon  the  soil  producing  it  so  se- 
rious a  deterioration  as  is  the  case  with  tolDacco.  More- 
over, the  cotton  countries  were  intrinsically  more  fertile 
than  the  tobacco  ones.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  soil  was 
concerned,  there  was  no  impossitility  of  meeting  the  great 
demand.  But  very  different  was  it  in  regard  to  the  oth- 
er element  of  its  production- — labor. 

The  indigenous  production  of  slaves  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  give  an  increase  of  as  much  as 

Its inoreasinc pro-    , .  .    ,  ,     •  '    ,i  p  . 

<iuciiou  I'eqmi'es  thirty  pcr  ceut,  m  tne  course  ot  ten  years. 
The  prospective  demand  for  cotton  in  the 
same  period  would  increase  one  hundred  per  cent.  It 
was  therefore  obvious  that  the  slave  system,  continuing 
without  change,  would  be  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  Under  these  circumstances  two 
events  must  ensue :  1st.  A  redistribution  of  the  slave 
population — ^its  translation  from  points  where  the  value 
of  its  labor  was  less  to  those  in  which  that  value  was  at 
a  maximum;  and,  2d.  An  attempt  to  accomplish  the  res- 
toration of  the  African  slave-trade. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these — redistribution  of  the 
A  drain  of  slaves  ^lave  populatiou- — it  had  already  begun  to 
sbvBSwwK-  *^6  effect.  The  colder  grain-growing  states 
^i™'  were  being  drained  of  their  negroes,      A 

competition  was  arising  between  the  two  great  staples, 
tobacco  and  cotton.  It  was  merely  a  question  which 
of  them,  all  things  considered,  would  prove  to  be  the 
more  profitable.  But  the  issue  could  not  be  mistaken 
when  it  was  seen  that  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1850, 
the  slave  population  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina  had  only  increased  from  two  to  six  per  cent., 
whUe  in  the  Grulf  States  it  had  increased  from  thirty-five 
to  fifty-eight  per  cent. 

Eice  and  tobacco  '^^  relative  progression  of  three  chief  pro- 
^VwitSn  Fn  ttia  ^icts,  cottou,  tobacco,  rfce,  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
Biaveamrket       jowiug  statement  of  their  export  to  England: 
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Collfla. 

TobaMO.                       Elca. 

1803     .      .     . 
1851     .     .      . 

$     7,800,000 
112,315,317 

16,209,000        S2,455,000 
9,219,000         2,171,000 

That  is,  tlie  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton  had  vastly 
outstripped  that  of  the  other  prodncts.  Its  value  had 
risen  nearly  fifteen  fold.  There  was  no  important  in- 
crease for  rice ;  that  for  tohacco  was  comparatively  small. 

Hence  admitting,  in  addition,  a  literal  domestic  con- 
sumption, slave  labor  had  been  found  less  profitable  in 
the  production  of  rice  and  tobacco  than  in  the  production 
of  cotton.  The  necessary  incident  was  a  translation  of 
the  slaves  to  the  Cotton  States,  tlie  increased  production 
of  cotton  indicating  increased  slave  population. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  the  seven  chief  Cotton  States 
iucreased  during  nearly  the  same  period  (1800  to  1850) 
not  less  than  t73  per  cent.  In  the  rest  of  the  Slave  States 
the  increase  was  only  from  64  to  68  per  cent. 

First-class  cotton  lands  could  yield  from  a  bale  to  a 
bale  and  a  quarter  per  acre ;  uplands  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a  bale ;  the  Sea  Island  lands  produced  only 
half  a  bale,  but  this  was  three  or  four  times  the  value  of 
other  cotton.  A  negro  could  make  ten  bales  a  year.  It 
was  estimated  that,  since  at  25  cents  a  pound  a  bale  (400 
lbs.)  would  be  worth  $100,  if  a  negro  made  only  sis  bales 
a  year,  there  would  be  a  profit  on  his  labor  of  $300. 

With  such  an  inadequate  supply  and  such  an  im- 
perative demand  for  negro  labor,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
interested  persons  looked  without  horror  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  African  slave-trade. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  were  the  inciting  causes 
of  this  increase  in  the  cotton  yield,  and  of 
cSngdamana  this  imperative  demand  for  more  slave  la- 
bor. 
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Some  English  artisans,  wlio,  about  tlie  middle  of  the 
EDgitehtaproTe-  last  centuFj,  Were  obtaining  a  scanty  living 
STwaivi^g'ma^^  ^J  spimdug,  wcaviug,  and  other  such  occu- 
chinee.  pations,  tumed  their  inventive  talent  to  the 

improvement  of  their  art.  Paul  and  Wyatt  introduced 
the  operation  of  spinning  by  rollers;  Highs,  or  Har- 
greaves,  invented  the  jenny,  by  which  a  great  many 
threads  could  be  spun  as  easily  as  one.  Paul  devised 
the  rotating  earding-engine ;  Crompton  the  mule;  Ark- 
wright  the  water-frame,  which  produced  any  number  of 
threads  of  any  degree  of  fineness  and  hardness.  These 
ingenious  machines  constituted  a  very  great  improvement 
on  the  spindle  and  distaff  of  ancient  times,  and  on  the 
epinning-wheel,  originally  brought  from  Asia,  or  perhaps 
reinvented  in  Europe.  At  length  one  spinner 'was  able 
to  accomplish  as  much  work  as  one  hundred  could  have 
foi-merly  done. 

While  the  art  of  producing  threads  was  undergoing 
this  singidar  improvement,  Oartwright,  a  clergyman,  in- 
vented, in  1785,  the  power-loom,  intended  to  supersede 
the  operation  of  weaving  by  hand,  and  to  mate  the  pro- 
duction of  textile  fabrics  altogether  the  result  of  ma- 
chinery. After  some  modifications,  that  loom  successful- 
ly accomplished  the  object  for  which  it  was  devised. 

As  these  inventions  succeeded,  they  necessarily  led  to 
a  demand  for  motive  power.  In  the  first  little  cotton 
faetory,  the  germ  of  that  embodiment  of  modem  industry, 
the  cotton-mill,  a  water-wheel  was  employed  to  give 
movement  to  the  machinery.  The  establishment  was, 
therefore,  necessarily  placed  near  a  stream,  where  a  suffi- 
cient fall  could  be  obtained. 

The  invention  of  the  steam-engine  by  "Watt,  which  was 
Invention  oftiie  ^^^  conscq^ueuce  of  the  new  and  correct  views 
steara-eDgme.  ^£  ^^^  nature  of  vapors  that  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Black,  supplied,  in  due  time,  the  required 
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motive  power,  and  by  degrees  tlie  water-wlieel  went  al- 
most out  of  use.  Textile  manufacture  needed  now  but 
one  thing  more  to  become  of  signal  importance — it  need- 
ed a  more  abundant  supply  of  raw  material.  Though  far 
less  perfect  than  in  our  times,  so  completely  did  spinning 
and  weaving  machinery  answer  its  purpose,  that  England 
now  seriously  contemplated  her  ability  to  furnish  cloth- 
ing for  the  world.  Cotton,  the  fibre  chiefly  concerned  in 
these  improvements,  was  obtained  in  limited  quantities 
from  various  countries ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  not  a  single  pound  was  exported  from 
the  United  States.  "What  was  grown  here  was  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  Every  good  housewife  had  her 
spinning-wheel,  every  plantation  its  hand-loom. 

The  difficulty  of  supplying  cotton  fibre  m  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  machinery  waa 
due  to  the  imperfect  means  in  use  for  separating  the  cot- 
ton from  its  seeds — a  tedious  operation,  for  the  picking 
was  done  by  hand. 
Eli  Whitney,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  by  his  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin  in  1793,  removed  that 
tion  oPffie°Son-  difficulty.  The  fibre  could  be  separated  from 
the  seeds  with  rapidity  and  at  a  trifiing  cost. 
There  was  nothing  now  to  prevent  an  extraordinary  de- 
velopment in  the  English  manufactures.  A  very  few 
years  showed  what  the  result  would  be.  In  1790  no 
cotton  was  exported  from  the  United  States.  "Whitney's 
itproviaeB  aeup-  gii  'was  introduced  in  1793.  The  next  year 
ply  of  caw  material.  g^]-jQ^^  j^j  million  of  pouuds  wcro  csported  J 
in  1795,  about  5|-  millions;  in  1860,  the  quantity  had 
reached  2000  millions  of  pounds. 

The  political  effect  of  this  mechanical  invention,  which 
thus  proved  to  be  the  completion  of  all  the 
previous  English  inventions,  being  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  give  them  efficacy,  was  at 
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once  seen  in  its  accomplisliiDg  a  great  increase  and  a  re- 
distribution of  population  in  England.  The  manufactur- 
ing towns  grew  rapidly.  A  class  of  society  obtaining  its 
wealth  from  the  new  sources  overbalanced  the  old  rich 
landed  proprietors. 

In  the  United  States  the  effects  were  still  more  import- 
ant. Cotton  could  be  grown  through  all  the  Southern 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  States.  It  was  more  profitable 
than  any  other  crop — ^but  it  was  raised  by  slaves. 

Wliatever  might  have  been  the  general  expectation  re- 
specting the  impending  extinction  of  slavery, 
it  was  evident  that  at  the  commencement  of 
this  century  the  conditions  had  altogether 
changed.  A  powerful  interest  had  come  into  unforeseen 
existence  both  in  Europe  and  America  which  depended 
on  pei-petuating  that  mode  of  labor.  Moreover,  before 
long  it  was  apparent  that,  partly  because  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  their  climate  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  partly 
because  of  the  excellence  of  the  product,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  increasing  facilities  for  interior  transportation,  the 
cotton-growing  states  of  America  would  have  a  monopoly 
in  the  supply  of  this  staple. 

But,  though  mechanical  invention  had  reinvigorated 
And  are  followed  *^^  slave  power  by  bestowing  on  it  the  cot- 
^e'^^Sfa^nt  ton-gin,  it  had  likewise  strengthened  union- 
"™'  ism  by  another  inestimable  gift — the  steam- 

boat. At  the  very  time  that  the  African  slave-trade  was 
prohibited,  Fulton  was  making  his  successful  experiment 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  Kiver  by  steam.  This 
improvement  in  inland  navigation  rendered  available,  ia 
a  manner  never  before  contemplated,  the  river  and  late 
system  of  the  continent ;  it  gave  an  instantaneous  value 
to  the  policy  of  Jefferson,  by  bringing  into  effectual  use 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries ;  it  crowded  with  pop- 
ulation the  shores  of  the  lakes;  it  threw  the  whole  conti- 
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nent  open  to  commerce,  it  strenettened  tlie 

Politiosl  effect  of  ,      -.-^  ,    Tur     1  •       ,         i         t      ■    ■  i 

theioventionofthe  Central  powcr  at  Washington  by  diminish- 
ing space,  and  whUe  it  extended  geographic- 
ally the  domain  of  the  republicjit  condensed  it  politically. 
It  bound  all  parts  of  the  Union  more  firmly  together. 

The  locomotion  ofthe  Indians,  the  former  occnpants  of 
the  continent,  may  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  pedes- 
trian. The  canoe  could  only  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
riparian  tribes.  It  was  imperfect  locomotion  which  made 
the  American  nations  so  inferior  in  their  civilization  to 
the  Asiatic,  and  eventually  led  to  their  destruction.  Al- 
ready we  have  remarked  that,  had  but  one  of  the  numer- 
ous varieties  of  horse  or  camel  that  once  abounded  in  the 
country  escaped  extinction,  America  would  have  had  a 
very  different  history.  It  is  not  improbable  that  she 
would  have  preceded  Europe  in  civilization. 

The  colonists  who  settled  on  the  Atlantic  border 
brought  with  them  the  horse.  Through  its  aid  distances 
were  shortened,  and  transporting  power  greatly  increased. 
But,  had  no  better  means  of  locomotion  been  introduced, 
the  republic  would  with  difficulty  have  extended  beyond 
the  Alleghanies;  its  feeble  states  would  hardly  have  had 
cohesion  enough  to  cling  to  their  centre  of  attraction  at 
Washington. 

At  a  most  opportune  moment,  therefore,  came  the  in- 
vention of  the  steam-boat.  Its  political  effect  was  the 
strengthening  of  unionism  in  an  unexpected  and  unparal- 
leled manner.  Pedestrian  locomotion  could  accomplish 
at  the  best  not  more  than  four  miles  an  hour ;  the  horse 
hardly  doubled  that  speed;  butthe  steam-boat  fally  quad- 
,     ,       ,       rupled  it,  and  likewise  indefinitely  increased 

Importance  oitap-  jr  '  »/ 

to  r^Mted""   ■the  facility  of  transport  of  freight.     But  in 
power.  thirty  years  more  the  next  generation  saw 

yet  another  wonderful  advance — the  railroad  doubled  the 
average  speed  again.    It  had  now  attained  to  thirty  miles 
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an  tour ;  if  needful,  sixty  could  be  reached.    A  fatiguing 
day's  journey  had  dimimshed  into  an  insignificant  trip  of 
a  few  minutes.    The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  po- 
litical power  was  rapidly  concentrating  at  Washington. 
The  military  roads  of  Eome  lay  at  the  b^is  of  her  im- 
Mmu,j«dn«of  perial  power:  a  remote,  outlying  force  was 
raiitoaas.  ^  swiffc  communication  with  the  c 


accordingly  the  first  thing  the  legions  did  in  a  conquered 
country  was  to  build  substantial  bridges  and  roads. 
With  sedulous  activity  they  kept  them  in  thorough  re- 
pair. But  the  railway,  as  a  military  appliance,  fai'  ex- 
ceeds in  value  the  ordinary  road.  On  subsequent  pages, 
in  the  relation  of  army  movements,  its  important  advan- 
tages vrill  be  seen. 

The  locomotive  engine  aids  in  neutralizing  climate  in^ 
TkeiooomotiTecn-  fiiiences  by  promoting  travel,  of  which  it  so 
8*"^  conspicuously  increases  the  speed  and  lessens 

the  expense.     It  improves  the  health  of  towns  by  carry- 
ing urban  populations  into  the  country ;  it  diminishes  the 
death-rate  by  permitting  families  of  children  to  be  brought 
up  in  a  fresh,  uncontaminated  atmosphere ;  it  equalize 
the  business  seasons  of  trade,  being  independent  of  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  ice  of  wiater;  it  lessens  our  ideas 
of  distance,  and  increases  our  estimates  of  the  value  of 
time. 
In  the  concentration  of  political  power  the  electric  teL 
Andu,e«ie=M=    egraph  likcwise  sigDally  Essists.     Along  its 
wiegrapii.  suspeuded   ifon  wires  thought    noiselessly 

passes  at  the  rate  of  ISjOOO  miles  in  a  second — noiseless- 
ly, for  the  moaning  sound  emitted  when  a  gentle  wind  is 
blowing  does  not  belong  to  the  telegraph,  but  corresponds 
to  the  notes  of  the  ^olian  harp.  Ideas  that  have  come 
under  the  ocean,  or  across  the  continent,  or  from  innumer- 
able points  of  the  country,  are  fiitting  about  from  station 
to  station.     There  is  no  danger  that  the  extremities  of 
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the  republic  will  ever  be  out  of  react  of  the  controlling 
These  inveDiions  po^er  at  its  Centre  while  the  government  at 
m^^cwit^^""  Washington  can  transmit  orders  to  its  offi- 
"'"'■  cera  at  San  Fi'ancisco,  at  New  Orleans,  or  at 

the  Lakes,  in  the  course  of  a  few  momenta 

The  foot-passenger,  the  canoe,  the  sail,  the  horse,  the 
canal,  the  steam-boat,  the  locomotive,  the  telegraph,  mart; 
out  the  degrees  of  human  motion.  They  also  mark  out' 
the  concentration  of  civilized  power. 

In  the  Constitution  it  had  been  agreed  that  three  fifths 
poiiucareaBoiiB  of  the  slaves  should  be  accounted  as  federal 
do^?mc£i^  numbers  in  the  apportionment  of  federal 
luvenaoiis.  representation,    A  political  advantage  was 

thus  given  to  slave  labor.  This  closed  the  eyes  of  the 
South  to  all  other  means  of  solving  its  iadustrial  difficul- 
ties. Accordingly,  it  never  looked  for  relief  except  in  the 
increase  of  its  slave  force. 

Iji  this  it  forgot  the  incidents  that  had  brought  it  into 
its  extraordinary  position.  It  forgot  the  mechanical  causes 
that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  industrial  revolution 
in  England  —  spinning  machinery,  the  power-loom,  the 
steam-engine.  It  also  forgot  what  had  been  the  influence 
of  one  single  mechanical  invention — Whitney's  gin — on 
its  own  fortunes. 

To  the  cotton-planter  two  courses  were  open.  He 
might  increase  his  manual  force,  or  he  might  resort  to 
machinery.  Nothing  was  impossible  to  the  latter  had  in- 
ventive talent  been  stimulated  and  rewarded.  Mechani- 
cal agriculture  doubtless  has  its  difficulties,  but  they  ai'e 
not  insurmountable.  The  existing  slave  force  of  the  South 
might  have  had  its  economical  value  inconceivably  in- 
creased by  resorting  to  proper  machinery. 

In  this  the  South  followed  the  example  of  antiquity, 
for  all  the  great  empires  of  old  preferred  slave  labor,  and 
never  attempted  to  improve  machinery.     Agiicultural 
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implements  remained  untouched  for  tliousands  of  years. 
In  Europe  the  rural  population  was  impenetrable  to 
knowledge  and  hated  improvement ;  it  would  tolerate  no 
change  in  that  venerable  implement,  the  wooden  plow. 
There  was  the  same  want  of  enterprise  as  respects  me- 
chanical machinery.  The  saw-mill  was  not  introduced 
until  a  little  time  previously  to  Henry  VIL :  that  event 
was  actually  an  epoch  in  civilized  life.  It  is  affirmed  that 
by  it  lumber  was  cheapened  to  one  twentieth  of  its  pre- 
vious cost.  The  immediate  consequence  was  the  improve- 
ment of  dwellings.  Wooden  floors  ministered  to  human 
cleanliness,  diminished  disease  and  human  affliction,  and 
lengthened  human  life.  The  glazing  of  windows  had  a 
similar  effect. 

In  a  servile  community  mechanical  invention  will  al- 
ways be  held  in  low  esteem.  In  his  forced  daily  toil, 
what  does  it  signify  to  the  slave  whether  the  implement 
in  his  hand  be  an  improved  one  or  not  ?  The  thing  that 
concerns  him  is  the  passing  away  of  the  weary  hours:  he 
has  no  interest  in  the  fruit  of  his  labor.  And  as  to  the 
master,  it  required  no  deep  political  penetration  for  him 
to  perceive  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  must  in 
the  end  result  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  Machin- 
ery and  slavery  are  incompatible — the  slave  is  displaced 
by  the  machine. 

In  the  Southern  States  political  reasons  thus  discour- 
aged the  introduction  of  machinery.  Under 
iiti^i  adTflnt^l""  the  Constitution  an  increased  negro  force  had 

but  Biases  do.  _  .         _  o 

a  political  value,  machinery  had  none.  The 
cotton  interest  was  therefore  persuaded  by  those  who 
were  in  a  position  to  guide  its  movements,  that  its  pros- 
perity could  be  secured  only  through  increased  manual 
labor;  and  though  with  so  many  wonderful  examples 
before  it  of  the  successful  application  of  machinery  in  the 
most  unpromising  cases,  it  persisted  in  affirming  that  in 
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this  instance  it  was  cliimeriea],  and  not  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

But  tliose  who  are  familiar  with  what  machinery  is 

capable  of  aceomplishinEr,  who  have  witness- 
in  this  it  aacriiicea       ^  Jr  a) 

m^dbh^^y"l^d'"^  ^^  ^^^  surprismg  results  that  have  been  at- 
S^lifa^^w-  tained  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  look  forward 
*'■  without  any  misgivings  to  the  time  when 

not  alone  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  but  agricultural  oper- 
ations of  all  kinds,  will  be  conducted  by  its  use.  It  is 
surely  as  likely  that  engines  may  plow  and  sow,  hoe  and 
gather,  even  on  the  site  of  a  last  year's  forest,  as  that 
they  should  compute  mathematical  tables  for  the  use  of 
astronomers  more  correctly  than  the  most  expert  calcula- 
tors can  do.    Yet  that  they  have  accomplished. 

When  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  was  built, 
a  prize  of  $2500  occasioned  the  invention 
.  ha/e^^er"^  of  Steveusou's  locomotive.  The  by-standers 
could  hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  they 
saw  it  running  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  A 
reward  of  $100,000,  offered  by  the  English  Parliament 
for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  led  to  the  invention  and 
perfection  of  Harrison's  chronometer,  and  the  desired  ob- 
ject was  accomplished. 

But  in  the  EVee  States,  notwithstanding  an  influx  of 
immigrants,  there  was  a  continual  demand  for  labor.  It 
was  manifested  by  the  high  rate  of  wages.  Ingenuity 
was,  however,  here  stimulated,  and  inventive  talent  gath- 
ered an  abundant  reward.  In  a  manner  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  any  other  people,  attention  was  given  to 
the  construction  of  labor-saving  machinery.  It  was  the 
machinery  of  the  North  that  told  with  such  fearful  effect 
upon  her  antagonist  in  the  civil  war,  and  strangled  the 
slave  power  by  maintaining  a  blockade  along  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  coast. 
I.— U 
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In  1805  tlie  number  of  slaves  was  about  one  million. 
,    The  African  trade  was  to  cease  in  1808,  a 

Development  of  _  ' 

^tw^^iKis^    measure  tliat  had  met  with  the  concurrence 
and  1835.  q£  ^-^^  gouth,  principally  perhaps  from  moral 

considerations.  It  is  true  that  Virginia  was  accused  of 
having  given  it  her  support  from  a  belief  that  her  wants 
in  that  respect  were  fuUy  supplied,  and  that  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  negroes  would  only  lessen  the  value  of 
those  in  her  possession.  In  the  Northern  States,  slavery, 
though  lingering  nominally  here  and  there,  was  substan- 
tially extinct.  It  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  political  con- 
sideration. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  generation,in  1835,  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  had  become  about  2^  millions.  This  in- 
crease was  internal  or  spontaneous ;  that  is,  no  part  of  it 
after  1808  w^  due  to  immigration.  In  this  respect  the 
black  laboring  population  of  the  South  differed  from  the 
white  laboring  population  of  the  North,  for  the  latter 
was  constantly  fed  by  new  foreign  supplies. 
,  Occasionally,  in  foreign  countries,  a  rapid  increase  of 
population  has  been  witnessed.  Thus  the  population  of 
England  remained  for  centuries  in  a  stationary  condition ; 
in  fact,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam, and  Mary  it  had  not  tripled  itself.  But  as  soon  as 
the  progress  of  the  industrial  arts  created  a  demand  for 
more  men,  there  was  a  great  increase.  The  same  event 
had  occurred  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  the  early  days 
of  the  feudal  system,  when  the  value  of  an  estate  came 
to  depend  on  the  number  of  retainers  it  could  furnish. 

The  increase  of  the  slave  population  of  the  South  was 
caosB  of  that  de-  ^  phenomenon  of  a  similar  kind.  There  was 
yeiopmeiit.  ^  dcmaud  for  labor-power.  Considerations, 
not  of  an  economical,  but  of  a  political  nature,  led  to  the 
discouragement  of  machinery,  and  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  slaves. 
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Two  things  were  therefore  necessary  to  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton  culture,  the  laborer  and 
ESie^lte  ^M-  the  land.    As  respects  the  former,  it  had  he- 

csn  elave-tiaile.  ,  ,  ,       •    ,      ,  i  t 

come  too  late  to  inquire  mto  the  expediency 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  African  trade ;  that  was  an  irre- 
versible political  fact.  80  great  had  been  the  barbarities 
practiced  while  that  trade  was  permitted,  that  the  civil- 
ized world  had  set  its  fece  against  the  system.  Proposi- 
tions for  conducting  the  importation  of  Africans  on  prin- 
ciples of  humanity,  of  making  the  "  Middle  Passage"  aa 
free  from  objection  as  the  voyage  of  emigrants  from^  Eu- 
rope, were  listened  to  with  impatience,  and  put  aside 
without  ceremony. 

Had  not  the  civil  war  occurred,  so  urgent  was  the  de- 
„^  ,    ,.  mand  of  the  cotton  planters  for  increased  la- 

Tbe  IVee-lme  was  r 

g|^SwSrd  &"'""  bor-power,  so  remunerative  their  pursuit,  so 
high  the  price  that  a  negro  was  worth  in  the 
Gulf  States,  that  the  South  must  have  necessarily  under- 
gone a  political  disintegration.  Nothing  could  have  pre- 
vented the  draining  of  the  Border  States  of  their  slaves. 
In  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  civilized  world  respecting 
the  African  trade,  there  was  no  probability  that  it  could 
ever  be  re-opened,  not  much  could  be  done  by  the  im- 
portation of  Chinese  or  coolie  labor  from  Asia,  and  ap- 
parently the  inevitable  result  was  the  bringing  down  of 
the  free-line  toward  the  Gulf. 

Aa  regards  the  second  element  of  the  cotton  cultiva- 
Aaeroeijd  for  more  ^ou — land — the  requirement  was  much  less 
landariaes.  urgent.    The  grcat  crops  that  were  even- 

tually (1860)  raised  did  not  occupy  much  more  than 
10,800  square  mUes — a  moderate  proportion  of  the  en- 
tire available  territory,  which  was  estimated  at  about 
666,000  square  miles.  But  as  there  was  a  political  con- 
sideration, the  -|ths  slave  provision,  which  led  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  machinery  and  a  preference  for  manual  labor,  so 
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anotlier  political  consideration  led  to  a  craving  for  terri- 
tory. The  "balance  of  power  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate must  be  maintained  against  tlie  North  "by  the  inces- 
sant creation  of  new  slaveholding  states.  Doubtless  an 
enlightened  policy,  looking  to  the  future,  approved  of  that 
course,  for  the  deterioration  of  the  land  caused  "by  the 
growing  of  cotton  was,  under  the  circumstances,  irrepar- 
able. Artificial  means,  by  manures  or  amendments,  were 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  whole  operation  implied  a 
present  destruction  of  fertility  —  a  killing  of  the  soil. 
Through  natural  causes,  in  the  slow  lapse  of  years,  a  par- 
tial restoration  of  the  virgin  qualities  of  the  soil  might 
occur,  but  that  was,  at  the  best,  an  affair  of  time,  and 
therefore  unavailing. 

Political  foresight  thus  agreed  with  political  expedien- 
cy in  connectins;  the  slave  system  with  ter- 
by  poiiticfl  oousia-  ntonal  expansion.     During  the   epoch   oi 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  that  longing 
was  twice  gratified  in  the   acquisition    (1803)  of  the 
French  possessions  known  as  Louisiana* by  Jefferson,  and 
the  Spanish  Territory  of  Florida    (1819)  by  Monroe. 
The  subsequent  annexation  of  Texas  was  occasioned  by 
the  same  policy. 
There  is  no  better  indication  of  the  distribution  of  po- 
litical power  than  the  distribution  of  polit- 
encespi^epondecato  ieal  patronaare.     Guided  by  that  principle, 

to  the  repnMic.  .  '^  •        t     i  in  i  n 

it  may  be  perceived  that  the  South,  as  stated 
on  page  23,  was,  during  this  epoch,  the  dominant  power 
in  the  republic.  The  leading  position  acquired  by  Vir- 
ginia during  the  Revolution  was  still  retained  by  her. 
"With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  W^hington,  all  the  Presidents,  until  1825,  were 
from  the  South— -nay,  more,  without  exception,  they  were 
all  Vij^nians.  Washington  was  a  Virginian,  and  had 
been  re-elected ;  Jefferson  was  a  Virginian,  and  had  been 
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re-elected ;  it  was  the  same  witt  Madison,  and  tlie  same 
again  with  Monroe.  Up  to  that  time  the  only  Northern 
President  had  been  Mr.  Adams,  elected  because,  perhaps, 
the  fervor  of  the  revolutionary  times  had  not  yet  died 
out,  but  not  re-elected. 

If  we  look  a  little  farther,  no  election  of  a  successor  to 
Mr,  Monroe  having  been  made,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
waa  chosen  by  the  House  of  EepresentativeSjbiit  his  term 
was  not  renewed  upon  its  expiration.  General  Jacksoti, 
a  Carolinian,  succeeded  him,  and  he  was  re-elected. 

During  a  period  of  forty-eight  years  (1789-183^'),  the 
Slave  States  had  held  the  reins  of  government  for  forty 
years,  the  Free  States  only  eight.  It  followed,  of  course, 
that  in  the  distribution  of  patronage,  the  former  had  had 
much  more  than  their  just  share.  Between  the  parties, 
which,  with  various  fortune,  divided  the  suffrages  of  the 
North,  the  slave  influence  held  the  balance  of  power,  and, 

affiliating  uniformly  with  the  Democratic 
ednytheuiiioiice  party, Its  subservieut  ally,it  maintained  its 
withtue Democrat-  liold  ou  the  govemmeut.    With  that  party 

it  shared  the  profits  of  political  victory,  but 
remorselessly  exacted  a  full  equivalent  in  all  things  that 
touched  the  interests  of  slavery.  With  so  much  certain- 
ty did  it  count  on  these  concessions,  that,  had  not  the 
civil  war  occurred,  it  would  have  required  the  restora- 
tion of  the  African  trade.  It  actually  did  expect  what, 
in  a  political  sense,  was  stiU  more  extravagant — aid  in 
achieving  secession — an  act  self-stultifying,  for  it  was 
necessarily  suicidal     So  thoroughly,  however,  was  the 

South  habituated  to  look  for  subserviency 
ri^yS™™Id'  in  the  Northern  Democracy,  that,  when  it 

found  itself  disappointed  in  that  extraordi- 
nary expectation,  its  anger  knew  no  bounds.  It  poured 
forth  bitter  complaints  and  invectives.  When  the  at- 
tempt at  secession  ended  in  disaster,  it  laid  the  blame  on 
the  treachery  of  its  old  ally. 
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On  minor  political  points  difference  of  opinion  was 
permissible  among  the  Sonttem  popnlation,  but  the  mo- 
ment questions  arose  affecting  the  interests  of  slavery, 
absolute  uniformity  was  exacted.  With  not  more  tyran- 
nical sternness  and  severity  did  papal  Rome,  in  her  most 
arbitrary  days,  compel  implicit  obedience.  Subsequently 
to  1830,  the  philanthropieal  latitude  that  had  been  al- 
lowed in  the  early  part  of  the  century  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible. The  clergy  themselves  were  not  excepted.  On 
slavery  the  whole  South  acted  as  one  man. 

This  was  the  power,  resolute,  compaet,  unrelenting, 
which  for  so  many  years  had  dominated  in 

It  revolts  when  It      ,,  ,.         ,  ''.,■'  ,  ,,         ,      ■   ■ 

toflsj^cauBoioB-  the  national  councils,  swaying  the  decisions 
of  Congress,  and  appointing  presidents.  Ap- 
prehensive of  its  future,  as,  under  such  circumstances,  such 
a  power  must  be,  it  seized  the  sword  as  soon  as  it  recog- 
nized plainly  that  it  could  no  longer  retain  the  sceptre  in 
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THE  ANTAGONISM  BETWEEN  TtlE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

ASSIiMES  THE  CHARACTER  0¥  A  SOCIAL  CONTEST. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


!   AHD   PEOCtEBSS   OP   THE   AWTI-9LAVERT   IDEA. 


The  development  of  slavery  in  the  Sonth  provoked  resistance  in  the  North.  Mas- 
sachusetts led  the  way  in.  forming  public  opinion  in  the  Tree  States.  The  nar- 
rative of  her  action  respecting  her  own  domestic  slaverjr'  and  the  African  slave- 
trade  shows  how  rapidly  anti-slavery  ideas  found  favor  witli  her.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  by  England  gave  an  impulse  to  abolition  in  America.  The  anti-slay- 
ery  ideas  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  Confederation,  and  of  the 
Constitution,  were  held  in  check  by  the  alliance  of  the  slave  power  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  incessant  attacks  of  the  Aholitionists  on  the  slave  institution 
led  to  an  exasperated  retaliation  oit  the  part  of  the  South. 

It  was  tlie  expectation  of  tliose  who  had  taten  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  Kevolution,  the  Confedera- 
in^centL^Jat  tion,  and  the  formation  of  the  Union,  that 
Bpontaneoiieiy  slavery  woiild  die  out  of  itself.  As  to  its 
immorality  there  was  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion— every  where  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  eviL 

But,  though  such  was  the  estimate  in  which  the  slave 
system  was  held,  considered  from  the  moral  point  of  view, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  but  that  it  had  strenuous  de- 
fenders on  grounds  of  personal  interest  and  of  state  pow- 
er. Its  influence  is  perceived  at  the  very  organization  of 
the  Confederacy,  in  the  exemption  of  slaves  from  taxa- 
tion, and  in  the  resistance  of  South  Carolina  to  interciti- 
zenship  among  the  states  on  accouiit  of  its  bearing  upon 
slavery.     At  that  early  period  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
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X.,  ^.  ..  gi^  ■^^rs  determined  to  uphold  it.  Ma8sa- 
South  curaiina  and  cliusetts  End  renusylvania  were  not  unwill- 
ing to  destroy  it.  Even  in  1774  an  aboli- 
tion society  was  founded  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  this 
which,  a  few  years  subsequently,  ui'ged  Congress  "  to  step 
to  the  very  verge  of  its  power"  to  remove  the  inconsisten- 
cy of  slavery  from  the  American  people,  and  to  discour- 
age every  species  of  slave  traffic. 

South  Cai'olina  and  Georgia  not  only  regarded  slavery, 
but  also  the  African  slave-trade,  as  absolutely  essential  to 
their  prosperity.  With  so  much  determination  did  they 
urge  these  views  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  Consti- 
tution, that  some  of  the  Northern  States  were  willing  to 
give  way  to  the  demand  rather  than  that  the  proposed 
union  should  fail — rather  than  "  part  with  them." 

But  as  the  development  of  the  slave  power  went  on,  so 
co-ordinately  was  developed  its  great  antag- 


ing,  as  such  a  system  must  needs  be,  aggress- 
ive, provoked  a  fierce  resistanca  So  intense,  eventually, 
was  the  animosity,  that  it  swallowed  up  all  other  matters 
of  dispute,  the  free  North  and  the  slave  South  being  pit- 
ted against  each  other  in  geographical  parties.  Of  the 
latter  it  may  be  truly  said  that  all  legislation,  both  do- 
mestic and  federal,  had  but  a  single  object— the  protec- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  slave  system.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  the  boundary  between  freedom  and 
slaveiy  was  the  boundary  of  the  contending  powers. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  action  of  the  fii^  Con- 
conaiuoQofthc  tinental  Congress,  that  public  opinion  unau- 
fheuStel'mutes  imously  Condemned  negro  slavery.  In  the 
ataeHevoiuiion.  «  associatiou"  prepared  by  it,  and  signed  by 
the  delegates  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  it  was  agreed,  "  We  will  neither  import  nor  pur- 
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chase  any  slaves  imported  after  the  first  day  of  December 
next,  after  which  time  we  will  discontinue  the  slave-trade, 
and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it  ourselves,  nor  will  we 
hire  our  vessels  nor  sell  our  commodities  or  manufactures 
to  those  who  are  concerned  in  it." 

But  that  there  was  really  no  such  unanimity  we  may 
Attimdeofsoatii  g^^^^'^  f^^m  what  Mr.  Jefferson  says  respeet- 
^iSerem^^  i^g  ^^^  striking  out  of  the  clause  reprobating 
"™'*'  African  slavery  from  the  Declaration  of  In- 

dependence (see  page  189).  He  expressly  declares  that 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  wished  to  continue  the  slave- 
trade.  And  Mr.  Adams,  referring  to  the  same  document, 
observes :  "  I  was  delighted  with  its  high  tone  and  the 
flights  of  oratory  with  which  it  abounded,  especially  that 
concerning  negro  slavery,  which,  though  I  knew  his  South- 
em  brethren  would  never  suffer  to  pass  in 
opptXgsenti-*  Congress,  I  certainly  would  never  oppose." 
This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  be- 
tween Jefferson  and  Adams  for  considering  the  first  draft 
of  the  Declaration. 


I  have  in  this  chapter  to  describe  the  progress  of  the 
anti-slavery  idea.  This  will  perhaps  be  most  clearly  done 
by  recalling  the  circumstances  under  which  domestic 
slavery  and  the  African  slave-trade,  respectively,  came  to 
an  end  in  Massachusetts.  Then,  turning  to  the  United 
States,  I  may  consider  the  gradual  increase  of  force  of  the 
abolition  sentiment  in  them.  So  far  as  Massachusetts  is 
concemed,the  points  to  be  particularly  brought  into  mind 
are  instructively  related  in  Moore's  Notes  on  the  History 
of  Slavery  in  that  state,  previously  referred  to  (page  184), 

But  though  from  the  American  point  of  view  we  may 
correctly  consider  Massachusetts  as  the  focus  of  the  anti- 
slavery  power,  and  attribute  her  action,  as  we  have  done 
(page  24),  partly  to  the  influence  of  climate  and  (page  25) 
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partly  to  an  awakened  conscience,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  during  the  period  of  time  involved  she,  as 
well  as  all  the  Atlantic  States,  were  in  such  a  condition  of 
intellectual  dependence  as  to  be  powerfully  influenced  by 
European  and  especially  by  English  opinion.  Hence  it 
was  not  possible  but  that  the  anti-slavery  ideas  of  En- 
gland should  produce  an  energetic  reflex  action  here,  and, 
in  a  review  of  the  American  movement,  that  taking  place 
contemporaneonsly  in  England  can  not  be  overlooked. 

Not  without  reason  do  I  turn  to  Massachusetts,  for  she 
has  been  the  intellectual  guide  of  the  nation.  If  it  be- 
true,  as  Sallust  says,  that  the  glory  of  ancestors  casts  a 
light  on  posterity,  serving  to  show  what  are  the  virtues 
and  what  the  defects  of  successive  generations,  Massachu- 
setts, loyal  and  noble,  coming  forth  from  the  blood  and 
smoke  of  the  civil  war,  has  no  need  to  screen  herself  from 
the  rays  converging  upon  her  from  Puritan  and  Revolu- 
tionary times. 

The  anti-slavery  movement  did  not  fairly  begin  tiU 
1766,  when  measiu'es  were  taken  by  several 
e^e^yoperaftoe  of  thc  Massachusetts  towns,  among  others  by 
Boston,  for  domestic  abolition.  This  was  by 
instructing  their  representatives  to  obtain  a  law  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  that  unchristian  and  impolitic  practice, 
the  making  slaves  of  the  human  species.  "  And  for  the 
total  abolishing  of  slavery  among  us,  that  you  move  for  a 
law  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  purchasing  of  slaves 
for  the  future."  In  1767  a  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
in  to  prohibit  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  but  it  did  not 
pass.  The  attempt  was  renewed  in  1771,  but  failed  for 
want  of  the  governor's  approval.  Again  it  was  renewed 
in  1773,  under  instructions  from  several  of  the  towns,  the 
design  being  either  to  impose  a  prohibitory  impost  duty, 
or  to  declare  the  imported  slave  free  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
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the  jurisdiction.  Once  more  it  was  tried  in  1774,  and 
again  failed  to  obtain  the  governor's  approval.  The  con- 
troversy reaUy  was  between  the  American  colonists  on 
the  one  side  and  the  British  governors  on  the  other ;  there 
therefore  entered  into  it  something  more  than  abstract 
philanthropy.  The  policy  of  England  at  this  time  was 
for  the  promotion  of  slavery.  By  the  Treaty  of  XJtrecht 
she  had  obtained  the  esclusive  right  for  thirty  years  of 
selling  African  slaves  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  the 
coast  of  America.  The  negro  trade  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica was  regarded  as  the  chief  and  fundamental  snpport 
of  the  British  colonies  and  plantations.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  governors  "  should  frown 
npon  legislation  in  the  colonies  so  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  British  commerce,  or  that  the  modest 
efPorts  of  Massachusetts  in  1774  should  be  met  by  Hutch- 
inson and  Gage  with  the  same  spirit  which,  in  1775,  dic- 
tated the  reply  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  to  the  earnest 
remonstrance  of  the  agent  of  Jamaica  against  the  policy 
of  the  government.  '  We  can  not  allow  the  colonies  to 
check  or  discourage  in  any  mauner  a  traffic  so  beneficial 
to  the  nation.' " 

Though  thwarted  thus  in  Massachusetts,  anti-slavery 
Action  of  Masaa-  opimons  werc  steadily  gaining  grouud.  They 
E^inu^i^*''*  gathered  force  from  the  opposition  of  the 
^^'  British  governors.    As  just  mentioned,  the 

Continental  Association,  in  1774,  unanimously  made  pro: 
vision  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  slave-trade.  The 
Continental  Congi'css,  1776,  resolved  that  no  slave  should 
be  imported  into  any  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies. 
The  conscience  of  Massachusetts  was  touched.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  in  1775  passed  a  resolution  "that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  as  the  contest  now  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  respects  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  latter,  which  the  colonies  are  determined 
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to  maintain,  tliat  tlie  admission  of  any  peraons  into  the 
army  now  raising,  but  only  such  'as  are  freemen,  will  be 
inconsistent  with,  the  principles  that  are  to  be  supported, 
and  reflect  dishonor  on  this  colony,  and  that  no  slaves  be 
admitted  into  this  army  upon  any  consideration  what- 
ever." 

It  so  happened  tliat  shortly  afterward  (1776)  two  ne- 
gro men,  taken  prisoners  at  sea,  were  advertised  to  be 
sold  by  public  auction  at  Salem.  Indignation  and  sym- 
pathy were  aroused.  A  resolution  was  offered  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  selling  and  enslaving  of  the  human  species  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  natural  rights,  alike  vested  in  all  men  by 
their  Creator,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  avowed 
principles  on  which  this  and  the  other  United  States  have 
carried  their  struggle  for  liberty  even  to  the  last  appeal, 
and  that  therefore  all  persons  connected  with  the  said 
negroes  be,  and  they  are  hereby  forbidden  to  sell  them," 
etc.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  resolution  eventually 
passed  omitted  the  foregoing  general  declaration  of  anti- 
slavery  principles,  and  simply  forbade  the  sale  of  the  two 
men.  Abolition  in  Massachusetts  was  still  only  in  an  in- 
cipient state. 

Doubtless  the  spirit  of  the  insurgent  colonists  writhed 
under  the  taunts  and  contemptuous  jeers  of  the  Tory  Ix)y- 
alists :  "  Negro  slaves  in  Boston !  It  can  not  be !  It  is 
nevertheless  very  true;  for,  though  the  Bostonians  have 
grounded  their  rebellions  on  the '  immutable  laws  of  !N"a- 
ture,'  and  have  resolved,  in  their  town-meetings,  that '  it 
is  the  first  principle  in  civil  society,  founded  in  Nature 
and  reason,  that  no  law  of  society  can  be  binding  on  any 
individual  without  bis  consent,  given  by  himself  in  per- 
son or  by  his  representative,  of  his  own  free  election,  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  immutable  laws  of  Nature,  and  this 
public  resolution  of  their  own  in  their  toWn-meetings, 
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they  actually  liave  in  towu  two  thousand  negro  slaves, 
wto,  neither  "by  themselves  in  person,  nor  by  representar 
tives  of  their  own  free  election,  ever  gave  consent  to  theu- 
present  state  of  bondage."  The  effect  of  these  sarcasms 
is  seen  in  a  preamble  to  a  bill  before  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1777  for  preventing  the  practice  of  hold- 
ing persons  in  slavery.  It  recites :  "  Whereas  the  prac- 
tice of  holding  Africans,  and  the  children  bom  of  them, 
or  any  other  person,  in  slavery  is  unjustifiable  in  a  civil 
government  at  a  time  when  they  are  asserting  their  natu- 
ral freedom,"  etc.  But  public  opinion  came  very  slowly 
to  the  correct  stand-point.  In  the  Constitution  proposed 
for  Massachusetts  in  1778,  the  fifth  article  read, "Every 
male  inhabitant  of  any  town  in  this  state,  being  free  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  excepting  negroes,  Indians,  and 
mulattoes,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  representative," 
etc.  The  chaplain  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
commented  severely  on  this  article.  An  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  spirit  of  the  attack  from  such  a  pass^e  as 
the  following :  "  The  complexion  of  that  fifth  article  is 
blacker  than  that  of  any  African,  and,  if  not  altered,  will 
be  an  everlasting  reproach  upon  the  present  inhabit- 
ants." For  this  he  was  summarily  dismissed  from  his 
chaplaincy. 
That  Constitution  was,  however,  rejected.    It  was  not 

until  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitution 
corautuiionof       of  1780  that  slavery  could  be  regarded  as 

abolished  in  Massachusetts.     The  first  Arti- 
cle of  this  Constitution  being, 

"  Article  I.  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  have 
certain  natural,  essential,  and  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and  de- 
fending their  lives  and  liberties ;  that  of  acquiring,  pos- 
sessing, and  protecting  property ;  in  fine,  that  of  seek- 
ing and  obtaining  their  safety  and  happiness," 
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Tlie  Duke  de  la  Eoctefoucaiilt  Liancourt  gives  the  fol- 
lowing aecount  oftte  termmation  of  slaverv 

It indlreetly abol-    .       ..,°         ,  ,,         „ -^      ^  ^^^  ■' 

^ea^erjin  m  JVLaseacliusetts  I  "In  1781,  some  negroes, 
prompted  by  private  suggestion,  maintained 
tHat  ttey  were  not  slaves.  Their  counsel  pleaded,  1°. 
That  no  antecedent  law  had  established  slavery,  and  that 
the  laws  which  seemed  to  suppose  it  were  the  offspring 
of  error  in  the  legislators,  who  had  no  authority  to  enact 
them ;  2°.  That  such  laws,  even  if  they  had  existed,  were 
annulled  by  the  new  Constitution.  They  gained  their 
cause  under  both  aspects,  and  the  solution  of  this  first 
question  that  was  brought  forward  set  the  negroes  en- 
tirely at  liberty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  precluded  their 
pretended  owners  from  all  claim  to  indemnification,  since 
they  were  proved  to  have  possessed  and  held  tbem  in 
slavery  without  any  right.  As  there  were  only  a  few 
slaves  in  Massachusetts,  the  decision  passed  without  op- 
position, and  banished  all  farther  idea  of  slavery." 

In  1782  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Nathaniel  Jennison,  reciting  that  "he  was 
deprived  of  ten  negro  servants  by  a  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  on  the  following  dause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that '  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal.' "  After 
setting  forth  his  grievances,  he  quaintly  adds, "  "What  the 
true  meaning  of  said  clause  in  the  Constitution  is  your 
memorialist  will  not  imdertate  to  say,  but  it  appears  to 
Mm  that  the  operation  thereof,  in  the  manner  aforemen- 
tioned, is  very  different  from  what  the  people  apprehend- 
ed at  the  time  the  same  was  established."  Jennison  evi- 
dently was  of  opinion  that  slavery  had  been  abolished  in 
Massachusetts  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  who 
were  only  now  opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact. 

In  truth,  slavery  was  imperceptibly  extinguished  in 
Massachusetts.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  Mr,  Web- 
ster was  unable  to  determine  when  and  in  what  manner 
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it  liad  ceased  to  exist.  In  1836  Chief  Jus- 
eiaverv  le  itoper-  tice  Staw  remarked, "  How  or  "by  what  act 
particularly  slavery  was  al^oliahedin^Massar 
chusetts,  whether  by  the  adoption  of  the  opinion  in  Som- 
erset's case,  as  a  declaration  and  modification  of  the  com- 
mon law,  or  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  by 
the  Constitntion  of  1780,  it  ia  not  now  very  easy  to  de- 
termine ;  and  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  util- 
ity, it  being  agreed  on  all  hands  that,  if  not  abolished  be- 
fore, it  was  so  by  the  Declaration  of  Eights." 

I  may  here  make  the  following  extract  from  the  last 
paragraph  of  Moore's  Notes :  "  The  reader  can  not  fail  to 
notice  the  strong  resemblance  in  the  mode  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  in  Massachusetts  and  that  of  villenage  in 
England.  Of  the  latter  Lord  Mansfield  said  in  1785 
that '  villains  in  gross  may,  in  point  of  law,  subsist  at  this 
day,  but  the  change  of  manners  and  customs  has  effect- 
ually abolished  them  in  point  of  fact.'  If  the  parallel 
may  be  continued,  it  could  be  said  with  equal  justice  that 
slavery,  having  never  been  formally  prohibited  by  legis- 
lation in  Massachusetts,  continued '  to  subsist  in  point  of 
law'  until  the  year  1866,  when  the  grand  Constitutional 
amendment  terminated  it  forever  throughout  the  limits 
of  the  United  States." 

Wbile  internal  state  slavery  was  thus  hnperceptibly 
He  i  t  n  B  to  the  I>i^ught  to  its  termination  in  Massachusetts, 
^ortotoeRS^iu-  "t^^  foreign  slave-trade  was  more  abruptly 
^'^  closed.     There  had  never  been  wanting  bit- 

ter opponents  to  it  from  the  time  when  the  early  apostle, 
John  Eliot,  declared  "  to  sell  souls  for  money  seemeth  to 
me  a  dangerous  merchandise."  He  had  written  to  Boyle, 
the  philosopher,  in  1683,  to  obtain  his  intervention  in  be- 
half of  some  Indians  who  had  been  sold  from  New  En^ 
gland  to  Tangier.     Judge  Sewall,  who  had  tried  to  pre- 
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vent  Indians  and  negroes  being  rated  with  horses  and 
hogs,  but  could  not  prevail,  published  a  tract  in  1700, 
entitled  "  The  Selling  of  Joseph,"  to  point  ont  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  slave-trade,  and  quoting  with  emphasis  Ex- 
odus xxi.,  16,  God  hath  said, "  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and 
selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death."  He  states  the  arguments  of  the  advocates 
of  the  trade.  They  aa-e  the  same  that  continued  to  be 
used  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  1st. 
ArgumBDis  in  ie-  Blackamoies  are  the  posterity  of  Cham,  and 
fcneeuf  that  traffic  -therefore  are  under  the  curse  of  slavery.  3d. 
the  niggers  are  brought  out  of  a  pagan  country  into  places 
where  the  Gospel  is  preached.  3d.  The  AMeans  have 
wars  with  one  another ;  our  ships  bring  lawful  captives 
taken  in  those  wars.  4th.  Abraham  had  servants  bought 
with  his  money  and  born  in  hia  house." 

Thus  sustained,  the  Ghunea,  or  slave-trade,  long  contin- 
Theeiave-tiadein  ^^^  i^  Massachusetts.  We  have,  in  Felt's 
saiom.  (i  ggjgoj^"  ^]ig  instructions  of  a  mercantile  firm 

to  the  captain  of  one  of  their  slave-ships  in  1785,  direct- 
ing him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, and  invest  his  cargo  in  slaves.  It  shows  him"  how 
to  proceed  in  a  critical  inspection  before  paying  for  them. 
It  instructs  him  what  to  do  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  his  cai'go,  since  on  that  the  profits  of  the  voyage 
depend,  sagaciously  observing  that  all  other  risks  but  the 
death  of  the  slaves  the  underwriters  are  accountable  for. 
He  must  beware  of  the  factors  on  the  coast  lest  they 
cheat  him,  for,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  they  do  whatever 
is  right  in  their  own  eyes.  His  compensation,  among 
other  things,  is  to  be  four  slaves  out  of  every  hundred, 
and  four  at  the  place  of  sale.  His  employers  piously  con- 
elude  by  commending  him  to  the  care  of  "  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  all  events." 

The  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  was  at  last  effected 
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in  1788,     A  law  was  en- 
^.^l^lH'?^.    acted  tliat  no  citizen  of  the  Commonwealtli, 


PcoMWdonottl 
trade  by  the  Ma 
aacliusetts  Legle 


or  other  person  residing  in  tlie  t 
import,  transport,  buy  or  sell,  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa  as  slaves  or  servants  for  a  term  of  years,  on  penal- 
ty of  iifby  pounds  for  eveiy  person  so  misused,  and  two 
hundred  pounds  for  every  vessel  fitted  out  or  employed 
in  the  traffic.  All  insurance  on  such  vessels  to  be  void. 
That  there  were  Massachusetts  slave-ships  at  that  time  at 
sea  is  clear,  for  the  act  expressly  exempts  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  remart  that  in  1779  some  South  Caro- 

lina  negroes,  who  happened  to  be  recaptured 
soaTh  ca'^i'iSJk"™  ^y  ^  Massachusetts  ship,  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
^riSl'u.lEl^oS.  troversy  between  the  two  states.  The  Leg- 
tioQBryWar.  jglature  had  voted  them  to  be  returned,  but 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  had  decided 
against  their  being  given  up.  The  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  comments  with  much  bitterness  on  the  circum- 
stances, remarking  that  "  it  disdoaes  a  specimen  of  Puri- 
tanism I  should  not  have  expected  from  gentlemen  of  my 
profession,"  On  many  occasions  the  temper  of  the  South 
was  carefully  considered.  Thus,  in  the  debates  that  took 
place  in  1779  in  the  Convention,  it  was  affirmed,  "By 
erasing  this  clause  out  of  our  Constitution  we  shall  great- 
ly offend  and  alarm  the  Southern  States."  Jennison, 
above  referred  to,  in  his  memorial,  argues  that  it  could 
never  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Constitution  to  offend  the  Southern  States  in 
so  capital  a  point  with  them,  and  thereby  endanger  the 
Union. 

The  development  of  anti-slavery  ideas  in  Massachusetts 

thus  presents  a  very  instructive  history, 
are  not*oi  FuFita    Those  ideas  were  not,  as  is  often  affirmed, 

the  offspring  of  Puritanism;  on  the  contrary, 
they  forced  their  way  in  spite  of  it.     The  New  England 
I.— X 
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Puritan  saw  notliiiig  wrong  in  the  exportation  of  Indian 
prisoners  of  war,  the  buying  of  Africans,  the  retention 
in  slavery  of  American-born  children  of  color,  A  man 
of  texts,  he  could  wrest  poriions  of  Scripture  to  his  jus- 
tification in  this,  as  also  in  the  burning  of  witches  and 
the  hanging  of  Quakers.  He  never  rose  to  the  concep- 
tion that  his  conduct  should  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
benevolence  of  the  whole  Bible,  not  by  the  letter  of  iso- 
lated or  fragmentary  passages.  There  is  a  period  in  the 
life  of  a  nation  when  it  is  ashamed  of  the  opinions  hand- 
ed down  to  it.  That  period  had  been  reached  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  magnified  its  Puritan  ancestors,  but  it  de- 
clined to  follow  their  precepts.  /  In  history  we  see  that 
one  cycle  of  ideas  succeeds  another ;  some  are  going  to 
their  culmination,  and  some  are  in  their  wane,  passing 
away  never  more  to  return.  I  A  living  government  recog- 
nizes the  true  and  rising  ideas,  and  places  itself  at  their 
head.     On  that  principle  Massachusetts  acted. 

In  the  progress  of  a  new  idea  three  things  are  concern- 
ed— the  argument  on  which  it  is  based,  the 
ia^''ton;etiieh-  mcdium  through  which  it  is  seen,  the  inter- 
est of  him  who  is  considering  it.  In  the  case 
of  slavery  in  Massachusetts,  the  interest  in  its  behalf  was 
never  very  important.  At  an  early  date  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  that  form  of  labor  was  unprofitable,  and  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  was  at  the  most  insignificant.  The  long  re- 
sistance to  its  suppression  was  due  to  the  distorting  and 
murky  medium  through  which  the  argument  destined  at 
last  to  overthrow  it  was  viewed.  In  New  England,  as  in 
Great  Britain  and  France,  it  was  not  by  ecclesiastics,  as 
perhaps  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  truth  was 
first  clearly  discerned.  As  the  fog  of  Puritan  fanaticism 
lifted  from  the  air,  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  men 
of  education  and  men  of  business  caught  a  clear  view, 
and  thus  it  was  not  incorrectly  said  that  slavery  came  to 
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its  end  by  imperceptible  degrees  through  "  advancing  pub- 
lic sentiment"  and  "  the  temper  of  the  times." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  at 
quite  a  late  period,  refused  to  commit  itself  to  the  expres- 
sion of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
never  acted  efficiently  in  the  matter.  Deliverance  for  the 
slave  was  gained,  not  by  the  enactment,  but  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  law.  In  this  there  was  an  illustration  of  the 
remark  respecting  the  Romans,  who  were  the  first  to  dis- 
cover that  the  power  of  interpreting  the  laws  ia  often  of 
more  value  than  that  of  making  them.  "Where  there  is 
any  thing  approaching  a  general  or  universal  suflrage, 
Legislatures  are  unwilling  to  take  the  initiative  in  great 
reforms ;  they  do  not  lead,  but  follow  public  sentiment. 

The  arguments  in  behalf  of  resistance  to  the  mother 
„  .  ,  „  country,  and  the  aimunents  in  behalf  of 
proteSiS'fitM-  slavery,  when  presented  together,  were  man- 
rican  eiaveiy.  ifestly  incompatible.  The  African  was  serv- 
ing in  the  Revolutionary  armies,  and  henee  might  justly 
claim,  as  he  did,  a  part  of  the  benefit  for  which  he  was 
shedding  his  blood.  His  master's  cause  and  his  cause 
were  alike.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  considerations 
of  this  kind  exerted  very  great  influence ;  and  to  this  not 
a  little  feeling  was  added  from  the  fact  that  the  English 
governors,  guided  by  the  general  principles  of  the  royal 
policy,  resisted  all  attempts  at  abolition  on  the  part  of 
the  dissatisfied  colonists. 

In  England,  as  in  America,  hostility  to  African  slavery 
first  decisively  manifested  itself  among  edu- 
uo^™iii'e'S""  cated  persons  and  statesmen.  The  slave- 
ieifl'fl'aouirMMe^  trade  was  regulated  by  act  of  Parliament  so 
lately  as  1788.  It  was  through  the  agency 
of  Granville  Sharp,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  precur- 
sor of  the  Abolitionists,  that  Lord  Mansfield's  decision  in 
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the  Somerset  case  was  obtained- — that  decision  "being  to 
the  effect  tbat  the  master  of  a  slave  could  not  compel  him 
to  go  out  of  the  kingdom.  Active  abolition  movements 
soon  commenced  among  the  English  Quakers ;  they  gath- 
ered strength  under  the  leadership  of  Clarkson  and  Wil- 
berforce.  Attempts  were  repeatedly  made  from  1785  to 
1807  to  secure  parliamentary  action.     It  was 

The  slHTe4THde  la  ,    ^  ,>i,iiii  j-iii-i 

aboiiehedbrPar-  not,  however,  until  the  latter  year  that  they 
proved  successful,  and  the  slave-trade  was 

abolished. 

That  point  gained,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  Buxton 
commenced  an  amtation  against  the  exist- 

TheAboEdoEiBta  „    ,  .  ° ,,  ,     °.  nn 

fltiack  eiasery  iu  encc  01  slavery  m  the  colonies.  Ihe  move- 
ment was  powerfully  aided  by  a  pamphlet 
published  by  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  a  Quaker  lady,  advo- 
cating immediate  instead  of  gradual  emancipation.  At 
length, in  1833, the  Abolitionists  carried  their  point;  the 
Andinissiaucceed  owTicrs  of  slavcs  received  as  compensation 
in  thGir  attempt,  ^^gj^^y  jjjjxiiojig  sterling  from  the  national 
treasury,  and  on  August  1st,  1834,the  slaves  were  set  free. 

France  had  preceded  England  in  this  great  moral  move- 
ment, but  not  with  such  noble  equity.  Her  National  As- 
sembly in  1791  abolished  slavery  throughout  the  French 
dominions. 

Geologists  observe  that  extinct  animals  are  never  rein- 
troduced and  never  reappear.  They  have  passed  away 
because  they  have  become  incompatible  with  the  prog- 
ress of  Nature.  So,  likewise,  a  political  institution  that 
has  failed  to  maintain  itself  against  the  progress  of  pub- 
lic intelligence  must  pass  away,  and  can  never  again  be 
restored. 

In  the  United  States,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Kevolution, 
there  were,  as  we  have  said,both  in  the  North  and  South, 
conscientious  convictions  against  the  morality  of  African 
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slavery ;  in  many  instances  tliey  were  strengttened  by 
considerations  liaving  reference  to  the  policy  and  actions 
of  the  English  government.  There  was  also  an  influen- 
tial and  rising  party  favoring  the  opposite  views.  The 
incidents  connected  with  the  celebrated  passage  struck 
out  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  illustrate,  in  a  significant  manner,  the  posi- 
tion of  things.  He  tad  written,  referring  to  the  king : 
"  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should 
be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his 

The  paragraph  ex-  o  '  -t  _  ^ 

SeXaaCofiu-  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  at- 
dependeace.  tempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execra- 

ble commerce.  And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors 
might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  ex- 
citing those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  against  us,  and 
purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them  by 
murdering  the  people  on  whom  he  has  obtruded  them, 
thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against  the  lib- 
erties of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to 
commit  against  the  lives  of  another." 

As  mentioned  (p.  189),  Mr.  Jefferson  states  that  this 
clause  was  removed  not  only  out  of  complaisance  to  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  also  as  a  concession  to  the  feel- 
ings of  "  our  Northern  brethren." 

At  this  time  it  is  probable  that  of  three  millions  of 
people,  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  nearly 

Number  of  Blarea       f    -.^      '      .  . 

at  ae  epoch  of  the  halt  E  million  werc  slaves.  Ihe  exact  num- 
ber and  their  dista'ibution  can  not  now  be 
accurately  determined.  The  census  of  1 790  furnishes  the 
following  table,  which  can  be  received,  however,  only  as 
an  approsimation. 
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New  Hampshire 
Vermont  .     . 
Rhode  Island 
ConuecticTit  . 


New  York     . 

New  Jersey  . 

PemisylTania 

Total    . 


2,759 

21,324 
11,423 
3,737 
40,370 


Delawaro  .  . 
Maryland  ,  . 
Virginia  .  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia  .  . 
Kentucky 


Total 


103,036 
293,427 
100,572 
107,094 
29,264 
11,830 
3,417 


Mr.  Jefferson's  disapproval  and  distrust  of  slavery  is 
again  seen  in  his  attempt  to  exclnde  it  after  the  year 
1800  from  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  fifth  article  of 
the  ordinance  of  1784  was,  however,  stricken 
oSonraiOOT^esT  out ;  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Sonth  Carolina 
pX^NOTthw^  voting  against  it,  and  North  Carolina  giving 
a  divided  vote.  There  were  sis  states  for  it 
and  three  against  it. 

In  the  ordinance  passed  for  the  government  of  that 
Territory  three  years  subsequently  is  the  following  arti- 
cle: 

"  There  shall  "be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  the  said  Territory  otherwise  than  as  a  punish- 
ment of  crime,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted." 

This  is  what  is  known  as  Dane's  restriction,  Mr.  Dane, 
of  Massachusetts,  being  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
reported  it.  A  fugitive  slave  proviso  was  added  to  it, 
and  in  that  form  it  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
states,  every  Southern  and  every  Northern  member  voting 
for  it. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  looked  upon  slavery  as  an  evil  to  be 
abated.    The  various  provisions  in  its  favor  eventually 
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,  „     .  ,    ..     in  that  document  were   not   in   it   oiTirin- 

AcClou  auring  the  _  o 

cSftnSo^S^  ^7i  ^^t"  'VPere  grafted  upon  it  as  compro- 
Bpecting  Biavery.  jjjjggg^  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  the 
chief  champions  in  its  behalf.  Profitable  abuses  are  nev- 
er quietly  given  up.  Virginia,  in  which  nearly  half  the 
existing  slave  population  was  to  be  found,  desired  the 
prohibition  of  the  trade,  because,  as  her  rivals  afBrmed, 
her  own  necessities  being  satisfied,  she  considered  that 
the  intrinsic  value  of  her  slave  property  would  diminish 
if  the  other  states  were  permitted  to  continue  importation. 

The  proposition  originally  submitted  to  the  Conven- 
tion by  ita  committee  of  five,  who  were  respectively  from 
South  Carolina,Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Pennsylvania,  was  thus  expressed ; 

"  No  tax  shall  be  laid  by  Congress  on  the  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several  states  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  nor  shall  such  migration  or  impor- 
tation be  prohibited," 

This  proposition  was  subsequently  modified  by  a  spe- 
cial committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  state ; 
it  then  read ; 

"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the 
several  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit 
shall  not  be  prohibited  (by  Congress)  prior  to  the  year 
1800 ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  migra- 
tion or  importation,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  average 
of  the  duties  laid  on  imports," 

The  provision  finally  inserted  in  the  Constitution  was, 
"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  per- 
to  be  abolished  b^  SOUS  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohib- 
ited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808,  but  a  tax  or 
duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars." 

"While  thus  it  was  agreed  that  the  African  slave-trade 
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should  be  "brought  to  an  end  in  1808,  the  use  of  the  word 
sla/oe  was  carefully  avoided,  and  the  awakened  conscience 
of  the  Convention,  bearing  in  mind  the  fundamental  arti- 
cle of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  satisfied  itself  with 
a  circumlocutory  phrase. 

The  scruples  of  the  North  were  thus  satisfied  by  the 
proposed  stoppage  of  the  trade  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  and,  after  the  insertion  of  the  fugitive  slave  clause, 
the  wishes  of  even  South  Carolina  were  so  completely 
met  that  she  ratified  the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  149 
to  ?3.  The  sentiments  of  the  different  states  very  dis- 
tinctly appear  in  the  discussions  which  toot  place.  Mr. 
Pinckney  declared  that  South  Cai'olina  would  never 
adopt  the  Constitution  if  it  prohibited  the  slave-trade. 
Mr.  Rutledge,  of  that  state,  affirmed  that  religion  and  hu- 
manity have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  (question ; 
that  interest  alone  is  the  governing  principle  of  nations. 
The  delegates  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  declared 
that  these  states  could  not  do  without  slaves.  They  con- 
sidered that  a  stoppage  of  the  trade  was  equivalent  to  an 
exclusion  of  those  states  from  the  Union :  they  declared 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  ceasing  their  importations 
in  any  short  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Virginians 
desired  to  give  the  general  government  power  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  slavery,  and  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut, 
avowed  that  it  was  better  to  let  the  Southern  States  im- 
port slaves,  if  they  made  that  a  sine  qua  non,  than  part 
with  them. 

North  Carolina,  immediately  after  her  ratification  of 
„  ,^    ,  the    Constitution,  ceded  what  is  now  the 

Sfthe^^to^or"*  State  of  Tennessee  on  condition  that  Con- 
S^^J^f  gress  should  make  no  regulation  tending  to 
'^°'^^-  emancipate  slaves  in  it.     Georgia  did  the 

same  as  respects  the  cession  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
and  thus  it  became  impossible  to  carry  out  Jefferson's 
prohibitive  policy  of  1784. 
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The  New  England  Anti-slavery  Society  was  founded 
Eatabiishmentor  ^^  BostoD.  la  1832.  Bj  this  time  tite  shiffc- 
AntiSTy^^s^^  ing  sands  of  public  opinion  on  the  slavery 
'^'''  question  in  Massachusetts  had  hardened  into 

a  rock.  New  Yort  and  other  large  cities  soon  after  fol- 
lowed that  example.  This  movement  was  apparently 
the  offspring  of  the  anti-slavery  excitement  simultaneous- 
ly occurring  in  England.  It  was  not  confined  to  the 
Northern  States,  but  was  perceptible  in  the  South.  Even 
Virginia  at  that  time  contemplated  emancipation  without 
disfavor,  and  dreamed  of  colonization.  Movements  were 
made  in  her  Legislature  having  the  former  object  in  view. 
The  great  interests  of  the  state  soon,  however,  outweighed 
all  philanthropical  considerations,  and  the 
ti™a  to^^Sia  entire  South,  quickly  appreciating  the  social 
result,  joined  in  a  common  opposition.  An 
ill-timed  intermeddling  of  agents  from  England  added 
resentment  to  that  opposition.  Without  difficulty  the 
slaveholding  population  was  persuaded  that  these  were, 
in  reality,  the  emissaries  of  a  foreign  government,  which, 
having  brought  its  "West  India  colonies  into  a  condition 
of  great  peril,  was  bent  on  reducing  its  neighbors  to  the 
same  state. 

But,  though  the  tide  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  was  thus 
„.  „    -c,  ,   ^    arrested  in  the  South,  very  different  was  it 

The  New  England  '  •> 

IS^tiX''^^-  '"'^  ^^'^  N^w  England  States.  In  them  there 
tation.  were  no  great  interests  to  oppose  it.    As  had 

been  the  case  in  England,  all  the  machinery  for  political 
agitation  which  in  late  times  has  been  brought  to  perfec- 
tion was  set  in  play,  and  through  the  pulpit,  the  press, 
societies,  lectures,  and  innumerable  other  agencies,  an  in- 
cessant attack  was  kept  up.  To  such  an  extent  was  the 
Post-office  burdened  with  anti-slavery  newspapers,  pamph- 
lets, letters,  engravings,  that  President  Jackson,  in  his  an- 
nual message  (1835),  was  constrained  to  call  the  atten- 
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tion  of  Congress  to  the  subject.  A  bill  was  brought  into 
the  Senate  for  the  correction  of  the  evil,  but  it  was  negar 
tived  through  the  votes  of  the  New  England  senators. 
Fanaticism  at  the  North  was  met  by  fanaticism  at  the 
South ;  and  while  one  party  denounced  slavery  as  "  the 
sum  of  all  villainies,"  the  other  lauded  it  as  the  greatest 
of  social  blessings,  consecrated  by  antiquity,  and  author- 
ized by  the  Bible. 

TJAder  such  circumstances,  it  was  not  possible  but  that 

resistance  should  be  made  to  the  operation 
L™^!a  pfMticaiiy  of  the  FugitlvB  Slave  Law  of  1793,  passed 

under  the  administration  of  Washington. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  having  decided 
(1842)  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  federal,  and  not  of 
the  state  magistrates,  to  carry  that  law  into  effect,  an  agi- 
tation, intended  to  nullify  it  practically,  was  commenced. 
Several  of  the  Legislatures  prohibited  their  magistrates 
from  executing  it,  the  use  of  the  jails  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  fugitives  was  denied,  personal-liberty  bills  were  passed, 
and  the  act  became  practically  a  dead  letter.     The  small 

body  of  dissatisfied  or  disappointed  poll- 
ikfa^sSe^^an-  tlciaDS  iu  the  South,  who  had  for  several 
Kflamlai^^o-  years  past  desired  a  rapture  of  the  Union, 

took  advantage  of  these  events  to  promote 
their  schemes,  and  in  this  they  were  very  powerfully  aided 
by  the  agitation  that  shortly  arose  (1846)  respecting  the 
"Wilmot  Proviso,  the  intention  of  which  was  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  quarrel  "was, 
however,  for  a  time  composed  by  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Clay's  compromise  measures  in  1850,  but  only  to  break 
out  again  with  increased  violence  four  years  subsequently, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 


promise. 

The  Missouri  Compromise,  accepted  in  1820  as  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  free  and  the- slave  states,  had 
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thus  lasted  for  thirty-four  years.  Its  repeal  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  movements  for  establishing  a  territorial 
government  in  Nebraska.  It  was  considered  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  by 
Congress  with  slavery  in  the  states  and  territories  estab- 
lished by  the  compromise  of  1850.  Induced  by  considera- 
tions of  which  events  have  showa  the  impolicy,  eveiy 
violent  conflicts  Southem  Senator  voted  for  the  repeal.  A 
arise  mcongreas.  yjjjjg^^  g^^  une^nal  confllct  at  once  ensued 
between  the  free  and  the  slave  parties  for  the  possession 
of  Kansas.  President  Buchanan  threw  the  weight  of  his 
official  influence  with  the  latter,  and,  in  consequence,  Con- 
3  the  arena  of  violent  debates. 


Anti-slavery  operations  in  the  United  States  assumed 
two  forms— colonization  and  abolition. 
anti-siavety  opera-  African  colonization  originated  with  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Hoptins  previously  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, His  intention  was,  by  the  settlement  of  emanci- 
pated blaeks  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  to  accomplish  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  The  intervention  of  the 
Revolution  checked  his  movements,  but  he  renewed  them 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Three  missionaries  were  sent  out 
by  him,  but  the  plan  was  carried  out  in  an  inadequate 
and  desxiltory  manner.  It  was  not  until  1815  that  about 
The  colonisation  ^^itj  black  emigrants  went  to  Sierra  Leone, 
scheme,  its  feiiuie.  ^j^^  j^  ^|jg  j^g^j_  y^^^,  Q^^  Colouizatiou  Society 

was  established.  An  abortive  attempt  was  made  four 
years  subsequently  at  Sherbro  Island,  but  in  1821  the 
more  fortunate  establishment  of  the  settlement  at  Mon- 
rovia, destined  eventually  to  become  the  Republic  of 
Liberia,  was  commenced.  In  the  course  of  forty  years 
about  nine  thousand  black  emigrants  were  sent  over. 
The  colonization  movement  can  not,  however,  be  consider- 
ed as  having  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  advocates.     It  has 
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accomplished  Kttle  for  tlie  suppression  of  tlie  slave-trade, 
and  had  still  less  influence  on  American  domestic  slavery. 
It  found  favor  in  the  South  chiefly  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  afforded  a  means  for  the  removal  of  free  negroes. 
Even  that  recommendation  eventually  failed  when  the 
states  commenced  the  re-enslavement  of  that  emancipated 
class. 

Abolitionism  has  had  a  different  result.  The  first 
The  first  Aboution  AbolitioH  Socicty  was  founded,  as  has  been 
society.  mentioned,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1774.     The 

president  was  Dr.  Erantlin.  Other  similar  societies  were 
afterwards  established  in  New  York,  Ehode  Island,  Mary- 
land, Connecticut,  etc. 

A  great  principle  spreads  most  rapidly  when  it  en- 
gages the  enthusiasm  of  an  individual  man. 
6'i^min'^undy,  AboUtlon  in  America  received  an  impetus 
the  AboutioniBt,  f^Qjjj  ^}jg  dcvotiou  of  a  Quaker,  Benjamin 
Lundy,  who  was  born  in  New  Jersey  about  1789.  In 
early  life  he  migrated  to  Virginia,  and,  aroused  by  the 
enormities  he  witnessed  in  the  slave  system,  dedicated  his 
life  to  its  destruction,  A  harness-maker  or  saddler  by 
trade,  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  there,  in  1815,  organized 
what  he  called  a  humane  society ;  it  was,  in  fact,  an  anti- 
slavery  association.  Its  first  meetings  numbered  only 
half  a  dozen  persons,  but  shortly  they  increased  to  sever- 
al hundreds.  He  next  entered  upon  a  newspaper  enter- 
prise ;  the  title  of  the  journal,  "  The  Philanthropist,"  indi- 
cates its  character.  His  journalism  and  his  harness-mak- 
ing, as  might  have  been  anticipated,  proved  incompatible, 
and  he  lost  all  he  possessed. 

In  1821  he  commenced  a  monthly  publication,  "  The 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation ;"  learned  the  trade  of 
printing,  and  traveled  about  in  various  directions,  propa^ 
gating  his  views.  These  journeys  he  made  for  the  most 
part  on  foot.     Thus  he  walked  about  400  miles  in  Ten- 
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neaaee,  600  in  Pennsylvania,  and  eventually  transferred 
his  "  Genius"  to  Baltimore,  can-ying  what  he  had  in  a 
knapsack  on  his  back.  In  these  migrations  he  delivered 
addressee  wherever  he  could  collect  an  audience,  receiving 
encouragement  from  the  Quakers  as  he  passed  along. 
He  went  in  1825  to  Hayti,  on  an  expedition  connected 
with  the  removal  of  slaves,  and  on  his  return  found  his 
wife  dead,  and  his  children  distributed  among  his  friends. 
Undeterred  by  such  calamities,  which  apparently  only  in- 
creased his  zeal,  he  journeyed  to  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  even  as  far  east  as  Maine,  delivering  addresses  in  the 
various  large  towns.  Again  he  went  back  to  Hayti  on  a 
colonization  expedition,  and  on  his  return  was  nearly 
killed  by  a  negro-trader  in  Baltimore,  on  whose  avoca- 
tion he  had  made  some  unpalatable  remarks.  Next  he 
went  through  Texas  into  Mexico,  on  a  scheme  for  found- 
ing a  free-negro  colony,  supporting  himself  by  harness- 
mending.  He  then  removed  his  "Genius"  from  Balti- 
more to  "Washington,  and  thence  again  to  Philadelphia, 
where  at  length  it  took  the  name  of  "  The  Pennsylvania 
Freeman,"  With  a  view  of  inquiring  into  the  condition 
of  fugitive  negroes  he  went  to  Canada,  and  his  property 
and  papers  having  been  "burnt  in  a  riot  in  Philadelphia, 
he  eventually  removed  to  Illinois,  recommenced  issuing 
his  "Genius,"  and  died  in  1839, 

While  Lundy  was  in  Boston  he  became  acquainted 
w,„-    „  ^^     with  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  had  al- 

WUIiiun  Lloyd  Gar-  ,      .-,  \  -,.    . 

alifto  HTe^ra^u^'^/  ^cady  entered  on  a  similar  path,  editmg  sue- 
Aboution.  cessively  "The  Free  Press,"  "The  National 

Philanthropist,"  and  an  anti-slavery  newspaper,  "The 
Journal  of  the  Times."  He  joined  Lundy  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Genius"  while  it  was  at  Baltimore,  and,  hav- 
ing given  offense  to  some  of  the  slave-traders  of  the  city 
by  his  publications,  was  fined  and  committed  to  jail.  He 
remained  in  prison  about  seven  weeks,  his  fine  then  being 
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paid  by  Mr.  Arthur  Tappan,  a  mereliant  of  New  York. 
In  1830  Be  established  "The  Liberator"  in  Boston,  con- 
ducting it  on  the  principle  of  war  to  the  knife  with  slav- 
ery. It  played  an  able  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  Abo- 
lition cause. 

The  agitation  carried  on  by  these  unwearied  men  soon 
began  to  produce  results.  The  Governor  of  Georgia  of- 
fered a  reward  of  $5000  for  the  arr^t  of  Mr.  Garrison, 
bnt  that  only  served  to  bring  him  more  prominently  into 
notice,  and  to  give  friends  to  his  cause.  The  mails  to  the 
Southern  States  were  filled  with  anti-slavery  publications. 
Attempts  were  now  made  in  the  Slave  States 
teredby  ac  AblS-  to  Tcpress  thc  Abolltlou  movemeut  going  on 
in  the  North,  and  to  these  some  of  the  North- 
em  governors  lent  their  influence.  Riots  took  place  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  towns ;  churches  were 
attacked,  and  houses  of  Abolitionists  and  colored  people 
destroyed.  In  New  Hampshire,  a  preacher,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  prayer  at  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  was  arrested 
as  "  a  common  rioter  and  brawler,"  In  Boston  itself,  a 
mob,  described  as  "  most  respectable,"  seized  Mr,  Garrison, 
dragged  him  through  the  streets  with  a  rope  round  his 
body,  and  threatened  to  tar  and  feather  him.  The  South- 
em  newspapers  raised  a  clamor  for  the  instant  death  of 
every  Abolitionist  who  could  be  caught.  Let  them,  said 
the  New  Orleans  papers, "  expiate  the  crime  of  interfering 
with  our  domestic  institutions  by  being  burned  at  the 
atalce,"  "  Let  an  Abolitionist  (one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  South  Carolina  declared)  come  within  our  bor- 
ders, and,  notwithstanding  all  the  interference  of  all  the 
governments  of  the  earth,  including  the  federal  govern- 
ment, we  will  hang  him."  In  Charleston 
Si^S^tt^remt-  (1835)  the  mails  were  seized  and  searched. 
ai&'tiie™°f^''?'ot  Whatever  objectionable  matter  they  contain- 
ed was  burnt ;  the  Postmaster  General  de- 
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daring  that  though  he  could  not  sanction,  he  ■would  not 
condemn  that  step.  At  Alton,  in  Illinois,  Elijah  P.  Love- 
joy,  the  editor  of  an  Abolition  paper  whose  press  had 
been  repeatedly  destroyed,  was  murdered  by  a  mob 
(1837);  he  received  five  balls  in  his  breast.  Another 
mob  in  St.  Louis  roasted  a  mulatto  to  death  over  a  slow 
fire. 

In  1835  South  Carolina  passed  a  law  whereby  every 
colored  person  found  on  board  any  vessel 
^on^c™^a™"  entering  her  ports  was  to  be  seized  and 
^™^Seier  lodged  in  jail  until  the  vessel  should  be 
cleared  for  departure,  when  he  should  be  re- 
stored to  his  vessel  on  payment  of  the  legal  costs,  and 
charges  incurred  for  his  subsistence. 

This  act  chiefly  affected  colored  sailors,  coots,  etc.,  of 
N'orthem  vessels ;  and,  in  view  of  the  provision  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  that "  the  citizens  of  each  state  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  states,"  Massachusetts  resolved  (1844)  on 
testing  its  constitutionality.  Her  governor,  therefore,  di- 
j_     .  .  rected  Samuel  Hoar,  a  venerable  citizen,  to 

Stbik^iSot  proceed  to  Charleston  and  institute  the  nec- 
wiose  proceodmge.  gggg^y  legal  proceedings.  The  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina,  happening  to  be  in  session  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  passed  resolutions  directing  the  governor  to 
expel  him  from  the  state.  He  was  accordingly  constrain- 
ed to  leave  the  city. 

The  incidents  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  at  this  epoch  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Abolitionists  on  one  side  and  the  slaveholders 
on  the  other  had  become  a  mortal  duel.  Petitions  began 
to  pour  into  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  active  and  increasing  traffic 
of  that  kind  having  gradually  been  established  in  Wash- 
ington City.    At  fii'st  these  petitions  had  been  received 
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"witliout  special  remark ;  but,  as  tlie  Abolition  excitement 
grew  more  intense  in  the  North,  they  met 
tt?nB"toc™g''.SQ  with  resistance  from  the  members  of  the 
e|vld  by  that  ^  slaveholding  states.  Mr.  Calhomi  denounced 
some  of  them  as  gross,  false,  and  malicious 
slanders  on  eleven  of  the  states.  He  affirmed  that  Con- 
gress had  no  more  jurisdiction  over  slavery  in  the  District 
than  it  had  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Eventually 
it  was  resolved  "  that  no  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  or 
other  paper  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  state  or  Territory,  or  the 
slave-trade  between  the  states  or  Teiritories  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  now  exists,  shall  be  received  by  this 
House,  or  entertained  in  any  way  whatever." 

While  these  unhappy  controversies  were  in  progress, 

fuel  was  added  to  the  flame  by  the  decision 

ingin'^^el"^  of  the  Supremc  Court  in  the  case  of  Dred 

fitatea  fcom  the  ,  .    i       .  i      t        .     ■■ 

^ea  Scott  aeoi-  geott,  which,  it  was  asserted,  denied  to  the 
African  race  the  ordinary  rights  of  human 
beings.  It  moreover  authorized  the  slaveholder  to  take 
his  negroes  into  the  Territories,  and  hold  them  there,  not- 
withstanding all  conflicting  Congressional  or  territorial 
legislation,  until  the  Territories  should  be  prepared  to  as- 
sume the  position  of  states.  The  Anti-slavery  party, 
which  had  absorbed  all  the  minor  political 
of  t^o  iiJpQb^"™  organizations,  of  the  Free  States,  and  had  be- 
come consolidated  as  "  the  Republican  par- 
ty," at  once  denounced  this  decision.  Even  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  a  very  important  portion  pursued  the  same 
coulee— the  Douglas  Democracy,  whose  principle  was 
that  of  squatter  sovereignty,  or  the  right  of  the  first  set- 
tlers to  determine  the  future  of  a  state. 

In  the  South  the  secession  leaders  took  advantage  of 
this  state  of  affairs  to  draw  many  slaveholders  to  their 
views.    In  the  North  the  Eepublicans,  daily  increasing 
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in  numbers  and  power,  and  tempted  by  tiie  obvious  di- 
vision of  tieir  antagonist,  tHe  Democratic  party,  extended 
tlie  sptere  of  their  operations,  and  now  aspired  to  the 
suppression  of  slavery  in  the  states  themselvea 

Among  the  plans  for  accomplishing  that  result  was 
„  ^,.  ,.     ,        one  which  depended  on  calling  into  action 

Pubhcation  of  A  o 

S^s?;^Sis"n™^a  tlie  "  poor  white,"  or  non-alaveholding  popn- 
ot%^n  ^™.  -^^.^j^  ^^  (.j^g  S>OMt\i.  A  work,  entitled  "  The 
Impending  Crisis,"  was  published  by  Mr.  Helper,  a  North 
Carolinian,  His  principles  were,  "  Kever  another  vote 
for  a  slavery  advocate ;  no  co-operation  with  slavery  in 
politics ;  no  fellowship  in  religion ;  no  affiliation  in  soci- 
ety; no  patronage  to  pro-slavery  merchants;  no  guest- 
ship  in  a  slave-waiting  hotel ;  no  fee  to  a  pro-slavery  law- 
yer; none  to  a  pro-slavery  physician;  no  audience  to  a 
pro-slavery  parson ;  no  subscription  to  a  pro-slavery  news- 
paper; no  hiring  of  a  slave,  but  the  utmost  encourage- 
ment of  free  white  labor."  He  adds, "  We  have  determ- 
ined to  abolish  slavery,  and,  so  help  us  God,  abolish  it  we 
will.  If  by  any  means  you  do  succeed  in  your  treason- 
able attempts  to  take  the  South  out  of  the  Union  to-day, 
we  wUl  bring  her  back  to-morrow.  If  she  goes  away 
with  you,  she  will  return  without  you." 

Of  this  book,  which  was  written  with  considerable 
ability,  at  the  recommendation  of  sixty-eight  Republican 
members  of  Congress,  editions  of  many  thousand  copies 
were  published,  and  disseminated  in  all  directions.  It 
excited  the  South  to  frenzy.  The  raid  of  John  Brown, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  slave-insurrection  in  Vir- 
ginia, increased  the  angry  feeling,  especially  when  it  was 
known  that,  upon  his  execution,  he  was  accepted  as  a 
martyr  all  over  the  Eree  North. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Charleston  Convention  (1860).  The  South  had  at  last 
recognized  that  it  could  no  longer  depend  on  its  old  ally, 
I.— Y 
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the  Democratic  party  of  the  North,  whicli  had  been  dis- 
organized in  consequence  of  the  illogical  po- 
th6  Democmtic  sition  which  it  had  been  attemptiag  so  long 
to  sustain.  "No  human  iugenuity  could  co- 
ordinate the  doctrine  of  the  equal  rights  of  mau  in  the 
North  with  the  doctrine  of  human  slavery  in  the  SoutL 
The  day  must  inevitably  come  in  which  that  great  party 
would  have  to  accept  the  consequences  of  such  a  contra, 
diction.  The  South  ^aw  "this,  and  appreciated  at  once 
that  henceforth  it  must  rely  on  itself.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  the  Democracy,  the  triumph  of  the  Republicans, 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  secession  of  the  Cot- 
ton States  were  the  results. 
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DIGHtESSION  OH-  THE  DTFLUETTCE  OF  THE  WOEMAN  INVASION 
IN  PEODiroiNG-  THE  EXTINOTIOW  OF  VILLEmAOB  IN  EN- 
GLAJTO.  EBFIECTIONS  ON  THE  OVEKTHROW  OE  SLAVERY 
BY   AEGUMBHT   AND   BY   FORCE. 

The  extincMon  of  slaveiy  by  persnaeion  or  argument  Is  bopeless  when  there  are 
great  interests  upholding  it,  and  iJie  mcdinm  through  which  it  ia  considered  is 


The  social  disasters  and  luin  attending  its  forcible  estinction  are  illustralfid  hy  the 
events  ensuing  ou  the  partial  aholitJon  which  liKk  place  in  England  at  the  Mor- 
nan  Conquests 

In  national  controversies,  such  as  that  "between  tlie 
South  and  the  North,  each  party  may  eonseientiouely  feel 
that  it  ia  right,  and  that  its  antagonist  is  blinded  "by  in- 
terest or  deluded  by  fanaticism.  Both  may  forget  that 
the  majority  of  men  do  not  reason  at  all,  bnt  simply  ac- 
quiesce in  -what  they  hear,  or  simply  reject  it,  insensibly 
biased  by  interest,  education,  or  associations. 

The  South  and  the  North  had  each  its  own  poiut  of 
view,  and  saw  things  through  an  atmosphere 
viewroTtii^Nofth  of  its  own.  Each  had  its  social  maxims  and 
social  interests,  and  in  these  respects  each 
differed  from  the  other ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  them  to 
occupy  the  same  point  of  view,  and  therefore  not  possible 
to  have  a  sameness  of  opinion.  The  Northern  States 
could  not  adopt  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  slaveholder, 
nor  appreciate  the  bias  of  his  imagination.  The  South- 
ern States  could  see  nothing  except  through  the  glass  of 
slavery.  In  this  they  resembled  the  daughters  of  Phor- 
cus,  who  had  but  one  eye  among  them  all,  and  used  it 
one  after  another  in  common. 

Acted  upon  by  the  climate  influences  of  the  zone  in 
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which  they  live,  the  population  of  the  South  w^ere  fast 
losing  the  capability  of  vividly  appreciating  European 
modes  of  thought.  Their  higher  classes  eonstitnted  a 
sub-tropical  aristocracy,  resembling  that  existing  among 
the  people  of  the  southern  vei'ge  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  historic  nations  of  Asia  (page  114).  They  had 
already  attained  to  such  a  point  that  they  could  no  lon- 
ger perceive  the  immorality  of  slavery,  and  were  rapidly 
becoming  more  and  njore  unable  to  understand  the  Teu- 
tonism  of  the  North, 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  in  the  propagation 

of  an  opinion  three  things  are  concerned : 

tue  prSp^^i™%f  1  St.  The  argument  on  which  the  opinion  rests ; 

2d.  The  medium  or  intellectual  atmosphere 

through  which  it  is  contemplated ;  3d.  The  predisposition 

of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

He  who  looks  at  the  landscape  through  a  painted  win- 
inflDence  of  tbe  ^'^'^  ^^^^  straHgo  modifications  of  color,  and 
SSTd^Se"  alterations  of  the  true  order  of  light  and 
■viewed.  shade.     Hence,  remembering  how  much  our 

ideas  are  tinctured  by  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live,  we  may  learn  to  make  allowance  for  the 
contradictory  sentiments  of  others.  Suspecting  that,  on 
many  occasions,  we  accept  for  a  reality  what  may  be  only 
an  illusion,  we  should  become  tolerant,  and  learn  to  ad- 
mit that  there  may  be  honest  convictions  in  an  antago- 
nist, and  innocence  in  what  seems  to  us  to  be  error. 

Constituted  as  human  society  is,  the  intrinsic  truth  of 
an  opinion  is  by  no  means  enough  to  secure  its  adoption, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  quite  commonly  an  insignificant 
influence,  the  medium  through  which  the  opinion  is  seen, 
and  the  predisposition  in  which  it  is  contemplated  being 
of  greater  importance. 

It  is  the  physiological  operation  of  a  hot  climate  to 
produce  languor  and  an  indisposition  for  bodily  exertion. 
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A  iicauonof  "Whocvcr  has  tie  opportunity  of  so  doing 
Sl^^'SfSS  will  seek  to  compel  ttose  less  fortunate  than 
eaa  siayery,  himself  to  miulster  to  Ms  wauts,  and  lience 
sucli  a  dimate  must  tend  to  be  a  region  of  forced  labor. 
This  tendency  depends  upon  temperature;  it  increases 
with  the  heat.  Prom  a  physical  cause  there  thus  arises 
an  individual  predisposition ;  and  since  that  individual 
predisposition  is  participated  in  by  every  member  of  such 
a  community,  an  intellectual  atmosphere,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  is  produced,  through  which  all  social  problems 
must  be  seen.  A  belief  iu  the  lawfulness  of  slavery  is 
thus  not  the  result  of  reason— for  slavery  is  utterly  inde- 
fensible ;  it  is  a  delusion  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
a  slaveholding  society. 

To  overthrow  a  social  system  believed  to  be  right  is 
ther^ore  no  easy  affair.  It  can  not  be  done  by  argu- 
ment alone.  Argument  weighs  little  against  social  in- 
fluences or  personal  interests.  Men  do  not  concern  them- 
selves to  ascertain  what  is  abstractly  true ;  they  are  satis- 
fied with  what  they  think  is  passing  currently  for  truth. 
The  social  repudiation  of  error  is  hence  of  slow  progress. 
It  commonly  takes  place  by  almost  imperceptible  de- 
grees. 

Condemned  by  modern  civilization  and  by  pohtical 
w..- ,.  f  ^  economy,  but  favored  by  a  hot  climate,  slave- 
ssriiy  be  intolerant  j^^  ^q  exist  lu  America,  must  perpetually 
struggle.  It  must  resort  to  arbitrary  means.  It  must 
brutalize  the  slave  by  compelling  him  to  remain  igno- 
rant. It  must  control  discontent  by  terrorism.  A  sys- 
tem the  basis  of  which  can  neither  be  intellectually  nor 
politically  defended,  is  necessarily  compelled  to  be  a  sys- 
tem of  persecution,  intolerant  of  examination,  and  forcibly 
extinguishing  dissent.  Under  such  circumstances,  com- 
munities justify  acts  against  which  the  whole  tenor'  of 
modem  civilization  protests. 
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Climate  tendencies  facilitate  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
a  cold  country,  but  oppose  it  in  one  that 

ninBtiationB  from     .  .^^    "  '    .  ■"/  ,.    , 

Tuieiuage  In  Be-  IS  Warm.  IJie  circumstanccs  whicn  accom- 
plished the  extinction  of  villeinage  in  En- 
gland would  not  have  had  the  same  effect  in  the  Gulf 
.States  of  America.  Yet  the  history  of  the  decline  of 
slavery  in  that  country  is  not  without  lessons  of  interest 
and  of  ominous  warning.  I  shall  therefore,  vpith  my 
reader's  consent,  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Norman  Invasion.  It  illustrates  the  suffering  and 
ruin  that  must  attend  even  a  pai'tial  suppression  of  a 
slave  system  by  force. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  Anglo-Saxon 
BitentofBiavary  populatlou  amounted  to  two  millions.  At 
Mfl'S^^a  oi  one  period  three  fourths  of  that  population 
ita  eatinctiQii.  ^grg  fu  a  state  of  villeinage,  but  that  condi- 
tion was  gradually  brought  to  an  end  through  the  oper- 
ation of  three  causes :  1st.  The  law  enacted  by  the  Wite- 
na-gemot  in  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,  that  if  any  one 
bought  a  Christian  slave,  the  time  of  servitude  should 
not  exceed  six  years,  and  on  the  seventh  the  slave  should 
go  free.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  make  the  sale  of 
slaves  diificult,  and  an  ascertained  means  of  emancipation 
was  provided  by  law.  2d.  The  Danish  and  Norman  in- 
vasions, and  subsequently  the  Civil  Wars,  by  destroying 
so  many  of  the  chief  proprietors,  gave  efficacy  to  the  law 
that  if  a  slave  was  not  claimed  by  his  master  in  a  limited 
time,  he  should  be  considered  as  free.  3d.  The  example 
of  monastic  institutions,  and  this  I  believe  was,  in  fact, 
more  important  than  the  other  two. 

The  invasion  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror 
was  not  like  the  predatory  excursions  of  for- 

Clrcnmstancea  of  n        •  n  .  ti  i         -ii 

aeNommnCon-  mcr  loieigu  adventuTers.     it  was  not  with- 
out a  color  of  right.     Founding  his  claim 
upon  the  nomination  of  his  kinsman,  Edward  the  Con- 
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fessor,  and  strengthened  by  tlie  renunciation  of  Hs  com- 
petitor Harold, sworn  upon  the  altar,the  army  lie  brouglit 
into  England  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  forced  sub- 
jugation of  the  country.  It  was  not  so  much  the  victory 
of  Hastings  as  the  death  of  Harold  that  gave  him  suc- 
cess. Prom  that  bloody  field,  on  which  he  had  left  more 
than  ten  thousand  men,  he  doubtingly  retired,  sedulous 
to  secure  a  safe  line  of  retreat. 

Encouraged  by  the  dissensions  of  his  antagonists,  per- 
haps also  by  treason,  he  saw  at  length  that  he  might  ven- 
ture to  press  forward  and  secure  his  prize.  To  bring 
those  whom  he  had  overthrown  the  more  willingly  to  ac- 
cept his  rule,  he  at  first  adopted  a  policy  of 
^waffiS"^  conciHation.  He  laid  aside  the  appearance 
i!Fmf™thecon-  of  animosity  against  all  who  had  resisted 
queror.  ^^^  -mih.  Mugly  munificence  bestowing  fa- 

vors on  Harold's  friends.  He  tried  to  conciliate  the  cler- 
gy by  loading  them  with  benefits.  Declining  the  atti- 
tude of  a  conqueror,  he  desired  to  assume  the  position  of 
an  elected  monarch.  In  Westminster  Abbey  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  demanded  of  the  nobles  and  people  as- 
sembled whether  they  would  consent  that  he  should  be 
their  king,  and  was  answered  with  warm  gratulations. 
To  the  chief  tovpns,  particularly  to  London,  he  accorded 
privileges ;  forbade  oppression  of  the  Saxon  people ;  ap- 
pointed judges  charged  to  administer  strict  justice ;  re- 
paired ecclesiastical  edifices  that  were  going  to  ruin ;  en- 
joined an  observance  of  the  offices  of  religion ;  opened 
the  ports  to  commerce ;  gave  encouragement  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  Normans  with  Saxons.  It  seemed  that  he 
was  the  choice  of  the  nation,  and  that  all  resistance  had 


Astute  though  he  was, William,  however,  forgot  that  the 
leaders  of  a  crushed  revolt  are  not  to  be  conciliated  by 
favor.     Their  loyalty  is  measured  by  their  fear.     During 
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......       ,   the  ceremony  of  Hs  coronation  in  Westmin- 

He  dnde  it  impoEsi-  J 

So^teea^te  ster  Abbey  tlie  edifice  was  set  on  fire.  The 
cweb  of  revolt.  grjij^e  wRS  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  Norman 
soldiery,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  interest  they  could 
have  in  periling  the  life  of  their  leader.  The  assassina- 
tion of  Sasons  of  eminence,  who  had  affiliated  with  the 
invaders,  and  bad  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  de- 
feated party,  was  followed  by  the  assassination  of  Nor- 
mans. The  king  took  alarm.  He  had  already  built  for 
his  personal  security  a  fortification  or  tower  in  London ; 
he  perceived  that  in  like  manner  he  must  garrison  all  the 
large  towns.  Taking  advantage  of  his  temporary  ab- 
sence in  Normandy,  the  Saxon  leaders  began  to  conspire, 
intriguing  with  the  King  of  Denmark  for  help.  An  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  the  north  of  England.  William, 
a  soldier  from  his  childhood,  put  it  down.  The  over- 
thrown barons  fled  to  Scotland.  Their  partisans,  dispers- 
ing over  the  country,  plundered  and  abused  their  own 
people,  A  petty  but  fearful  war  of  extermination  en- 
sued. The  Saxons  took  oaths  of  loyalty  with  the  intention 
of  breaking  them.  It  was  found  that  they  could  not  be 
trusted.  An  inexorable  fate  oppressed  both  parties,  and 
drove  them  to  atrocious  extremities.  The  Saxons  called 
HereBorit,ft8ii  ™  ^^^  Danes,  and  were  abandoned  by  them 
E^'^eiSipt;^'  ill  tlie  first  reverses.  "William,  to  sap  the 
tio.  oftheir.five«.  p^^^p  Qf  j^-g  antagonists,  gave  facilities  for 
the  emancipation  of  their  slaves. 

On  one  side  it  was   suspicion   culminating  in  ven- 
geance ;  on  the  other,  faithlessness  finding  a  false  justifica- 
tion in  patriotism,  and  hatred  sharpened  by  personal  mis- 
fortunes.    William  had  sworn,  under  the  provocation  of 
,  , .        the  Danish  invasion,  that  he  would  lay  deso- 

Bsaspetaied  by  re-  '  j    -^    ^<j 

Sg^'hfa  policy  lat^  tlie  north  of  England.  With  ferocious 
to  one  of  cruelty,  cruelty  he  kept  Ms  oath.  He  made  a  desert 
of  all  that  was  beyond  the  Humber ;  not  a  castle,  not  a 
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cottage  was  left.  In  tlie  first  burst  of  his  wrath  a  hund- 
red thousand  wretches  miserably  perished.  Famine  and 
pestilence  followed.  Strong-holds  were  built  all  over  the 
country,  and  given  to  trusty  soldiers.  The  Saxon  clergy, 
who  had  become  mixed  up  with  these  movements,  were 
remorselessly  deposed ;  even  the  Pope  consented  to  that 
retribution.  Universal  confiscation  ensued.  The  propri- 
etary of  the  whole  country  was  changed.  It  ceased  to  be 
Saxon ;  it  became  Norman,  and  then — there  was  peace. 

The  stem  pressure  of  events  against  which,  to  do  him 
HiasubaeoBentre-  j^^ice,  it  must  be  Said  that  he  vainly  strug. 
moree.  gled,  brought  William  to  the  conclusion,  il- 

lustrated in  other  ^es  and  in  other  countries,  that  a  great 
social  revolution  is  not  final  until  it  has  touched  the  pro- 
prietorship of  land.     That  he  encountered  these  hori'ora 
reluctantly  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  in  his  old 
age  he  tried  to  learn  the  language  of  the  conquered  race, 
that  he  might  in  pereon  understand  their  complaints,  and 
be  just  to  them.     On  his  death-bed  he  looted  back  with 
remorse  on  the  cruelties  to  which  he  had  been  driven ; 
and  though  he  gave  his  dutedom  of  Normandy  to  his  son 
Robert,  he  refrained  from  imposing  a  successor  on  the 
kingdom  of  England,  lest  he  should  cause  a  repetition  of 
the  horrors  he  had  witnessed,  and,  Conqueror  though  he 
was,  he  only  expressed  a  hope  that  William  Rufus  might 
be  permitted  to  possess  it. 
Through  such  an  awful  ordeal  Saxon  England  passed. 
Yet  out  of  these  evils  good  was  brought. 
Bhip  of  ^e  land    The  Normau  invasion  did  not  diminish  the 
Xvs^lm'^^     liberties  of  the  country, but  it  inaugurated  a 
national  improvement.     It  did  not  destroy 
the Witenargemot, it  only  called  it  "the  Parliament."     It 
swept  away  a  demoralized  and  worn-out  proprietary,  re- 
placing it  by  a  new  and  living  one,  strong  enough  in  suc- 
ceediug  years  to  extort  from  reluctant  sovereigns  valua- 
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ble  privileges.  The  new  landlords  and  new  masters  sub- 
mitted to  laws  whicit  the  old  ones  would  never  have  tol- 
erated. It  may  be  said  that  William  delivered  from  the 
depths  of  bondage  nearly  all  the  rural  population.  He 
gave  them  legal  rights.  The  lord  could  no  longer  de- 
prive a  laborer  of  his  land  if  a  just  service  had  been  ren- 
dered for  it.  No  man  could  be  sold  out  of  the  country. 
The  residence  of  a  slave  for  a  year  and  a  day,  without 
being  claimed,  in  any  city,  or  walled  town,  or  castle,  en- 
titled him  to  perpetual  liberty.  The  case  of  the  peasant 
thus  came  into  the  courts  of  the  Mng,  where  justice  was 
sure  to  be  meted  out.  Lowly  though  they  might  be,  the 
rights  of  the  bondsman  were  carefully  recorded  in  Domes- 
day Book.  The  laws  of  this  king  made  all  the  laboring 
population  look  up  to  him  as  their  friend.  If  once  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave  had  been  publicly  proclaimed, 
and  the  emblems  of  war,  a  lance  and  a  sword,  had  been 
openly  put  into  his  hand,  our  warlike  forefathers  held 
that  the  faith  of  the  nation  was  irrevocably  pledged. 
From  that  moment  the  man  was  forever  free. 

Such  was  one  of  the  prominent  incidents  that  signal- 
ized the  gradual  extinction  of  slaveiy  in  En- 
inBtitutionB  In  en-  glaud ;  but  neither  in  England  nor  in  Eu- 
rope generally  would  such  social  convulsions 
have  sufficed  had  there  not  come  into  effect  that  third 
cause  to  which  I  have  alluded — the  influence  of  monastic 
institutions.  It  is  probable  that  the  ameliorated  social 
condition  resulting  from  the  Norman  Conquest  was  felt 
more  by  the  villeins  in  gross  than  by  the  villeins  regar- 
dant. The  former  were  transferable  irom  one  owner  to 
another,  the  latter  were  annexed  to  the  land. 

Antipathy  to  exertion  soon  engenders  a  sentiment  of 
the  disgracefulness  of  labor.  The  tendency  then  is  to 
accumulate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  to  prevent 
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the  existence  of,  or  to  destroy  if  it  already  exists,  the 
middle  class.  From  these  evils  not  only  England,  but 
Europe,  owes  its  deliverance  to  monastic  institutions. 
■The  monastery  was  usually  built  in  the  most  charming 
and  picturesque  site ;  its  solidity  was  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  rude  peasant-cabins  around  it.  It  had  its  close- 
mown  lawns,  its  gardens  of  flowers,  its  shady  paths,  and 
many  murmuring  streams.  The  devotion,  and  charities, 
and  austerities  of  the  brethren ;  their  celibacy,  which,  to 
the  eye  of  the  vulgar,  is  a  proof  of  separation  from  the 
world  and  dedication  to  heaven,  gave  weight  to  their 
example  of  industry.  Under  their  holy  hands  the  wil- 
derness was  turned  into  the  autumnal  hai'vest-field.  They 
guided  the  plow  and  bent  to  the  sickle.  It  was  the  Eu- 
ropean monk  who  first  ennobled  labor. 

But  in  the  American  slave  countries  of  the  nineteenth 
No  equivalent  to  CButury  thcie  is  Dothlng  that  can  do  what 
Kiiii'ta  aS-  the  monasteries  did  in  the  darkness  of  the 
''^*'  ■  Middle  Ages.     There  is  nothing  that,  by  a 

transcendently  conspicuous  authority,  can  give  dignity  to 
manual  labor. 

Such  a  change  of  sentiment  is,  however,  necessary  to 
the  peaceful  extinction  of  slavery.  Indeed,  for  all  radi- 
cal social  changes  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  intellect- 
ual atmosphere  through  which  things  are  contemplated. 
It  ia  because  of  the  modification  it  thus  gradually  im- 
presses on  that  atmosphere  that  each  generation  has  ac- 
tually more  influence  over  the  thoughts  of  its  successors 
than  it  has  over  its  own. 

K  the  expectation  of  better  views  respecting  the  dig- 
nity of  manual  labor  among  the  American 

Social  proBperity         1         i     t  i  ,  i  t  •  1 

aCTeudsoniudivid-  slavchoMers  was  thus  so  discouraging,  not 

nd  discontent.  ,  ,  ,  °      °'      , 

much  more  favorable  was  the  prospect  m 
the  case  of  the  slaves  themselves.  The  advancement  of 
human  society  may  be  said  to  depend  very  largely  on  in- 
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dividual  discontent.  The  liope  of  bettering  his  condition 
excites  the  freeman  to  work ;  he  craves  for  things  he  does 
not  possess;  he  lives  in  the  anticipation  that  the  advant- 
ages he  has  gained  to-day  will  be  the  means  of  procuring 
him  new  gratifications  to-morrow.  For  this  reason,  who- 
ever desires  the  improvement  of  the  emancipated  slave 
ancii  diBcontent-  i^mst  teach  him  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
tei^toe^l^^L^p'^d  present  lot,  else  he  will  sink  into  idleness, 
^'^'^  laboring  no  more  than  his  absolute  wants 

compel,  indulging  in  the  gratification  of  his  lusts,  and,  an- 
imal-Kke,  living  merely  to  multiply  his  race. 

The  wonderful  activity  of  the  Free  States  of  America 

turns  on  the  principle  we  are  here  consider- 
the  progreae  of  uie  ing— individual  discontentmeut.     Labor  is 

gladly  encountered  in  the  expectation  that  it 
will  bring  an  adequate  reward.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
the  civilization  of  the  North  is  altogether  pacific,  and  that 
it  looks  upon  war,  save  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  preservation  of  its  own  life,  as  mere 
foUy.  Its  condition  of  progress  is  self-interest,  enlight- 
ened, as  far  as  can  be  accomplished,  by  a  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  The  individual,  changing  his  prospect  with- 
out reluctance,  not  only  becomes  reconciled  to,  but  aids  in 
the  accomplishment  of  rapid  social  changes.  The  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  through  which  things  are  regarded  is 
being  continually  modified;  opinion  is  perpetually  im- 
proving. The  social  progress  thus  occurring  inevitably 
calls  for  a  corresponding  progress  in  government.  Gov- 
ernment ceases  to  be  a  mere  mechanism,  which,  once  con- 
structed, is  unchanging;  it  becomes  an  organism,  ever 
growing,  ever  developing. 
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CONFLICT    OF   THE    FREE   AND    TPIE  SLATE  STATES 
FOR  STJPREftlACY  IN  THE  UNION. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   MISSOURI   QUESTION   AMD   ITS   COMPEOMKE. 

Virginia,  having  for  many  presidential  lerme  retained  control  of  the  Union,  ex- 
cluded the  Opposition  or  Federal  party  from  power.  That  party  had  been  irrep- 
arably injured  by  its  domestic  poDcy  and  by  its  resistance  to  the  English  mar. 

Atlempta  were  made  by  persons  thus  excluded  from  power  lo  overthrow  the  Vir- 
ginia dynasty.  For  this  purpose  they  Beieoled  slaveiy  as  their  object  of  attack, 
hoping  for  success  through  an  appeal  to  the  moral  Eeose  of  the  Free  Slates  of 
the  North. 

They  proposed  the  leetriction  of  slavery  when  Missouri  applied  ibr  admis^on  into 
the  Union  as  a  state.     The  Slave  States  resisted  their  attempt. 

In  the  foregoing  section  I  liave  described  the  gradual 
formation  of  two  geographical  parties  in  the  republic, 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  have  shown  under  what 
circumstances  they  tended  to  come  into  antagonism  with 
each  other. 

The  conflict  in  which  they  subsequently  engaged  ex- 
phflseaofthecoi..  Hbits  two  phasBS  I  1st.  A  parliamentary  con- 
F^eJ'md^^aJe^    tcst  in  the  houscs  of  Congress.     2d.  War. 
^"^"^^  In  this  section  I  shall  have  to  relate  the 

chief  incidents  of  that  parliamentary  contest.  They  are 
most  conveniently  arranged  in  their  chronological  order. 
1.  The  Missouri  Struggle.  2.  The  Tariff  Question.  3.  Nul- 
lification. 4.  The  Annexation  of  Tesas.  5.  The  Mexican 
War.     6.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Conflict. 

In  1812,  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  a  part  of  the  country 
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obtained  by  purchase  from  Prance  by  Mr. 
Bouri  to  i«  ?aml^  Jefferson,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  under 
the  title  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Six 
years  subsequently,  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  the  more 
northerly  portion  of  the  purchase,  made  application  to 
be  also  admitted  as  a  state.  At  that  time  the  applied' 
tion  was  unsuccessful,  but  it  was  renewed  in  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  During  the 
debates  that  ensued,  a  most  important  amendment  was, 
introduced  by  a  Northern  member' to  the  following  ef- 
fect: 

"Provided  that  the  introduction  of  slavery  or  invol- 
A  eiavc  rcBtciction  ^^tary  Servitude  be  prohibited,  except  for 
proposed.  ^Yie  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  pai'ty 

has  been  duly  convicted;  and  that  all  children  bom 
within  the  said  state,  after  the  admission  thereof  into  the 
Union,  shall  be  declared  Iree  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years." 

This  restriction  at  once  gave  rise  to  a  sectional  con- 
flict between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  the  bill 
was  eventually  lost  through  the  House  and  Senate  dis- 
agreeing. 

In  the  following  Congress  the  attempt  was  again  re- 
newed. Though  Arkansas,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
Ijouisiana  purchase  not  embraced  in  the  proposed  limits 
of  Missouri,  had  in  the  mean  time  been  admitted  as  a 
slave  Territory,  the  South  made  the  most  determined  re- 
sistance to  the  advocates  of  restriction.  By  some  the 
constitutional  right  to  enact  the  provision  was  denied ; 
others,  anticipating  a  course  of  action  which  was  event- 
ually to  assume  importance,  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
"  Congressional  non-interference" — ^that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  mould  the  institutions  of  a  new  state,  more 
particularly  that  it  has  none  to  interfere  either  with  the 
introduction  or  prohibition  of  slavery.     It  was  affirmed 
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that  the  restriction  put  a  stigma  on  the  whole  South,  and 
threats  were  not  wanting  that,  rather  than  sul^mit  to  it, 
the  South  would  secede  from  the  Union.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  Northern  States 
transmitted  to  Congress  resolutions  in  its  favor. 

Meantime  a  bill  had  passed  the  House  admitting  Maine 
The  Missouri  Com.  ^^  ^  state  J  and  at  this  juncture  the  Senate 
promise.  retumed  that  bill  with  an  addition  authoriz- 

ing Missouri  to  form  a  state  Constitution,  the  intention 
being  to  force  the  admission  of  Missouri  by  means  of  the 
admission  of  Maine.  The  House  refusing  to  concur  in 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  a  conciliatory  proposition  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  known  as  "  The  Missouri  Com- 
promise :"  it  was  to  the  following  effect : 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  that  Territory 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  wljich  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude,  excepting  only  such  part  thereof 
as  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  state  (Missouri) 
contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  serv- 
itude, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime  where- 
of the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and 
is,  hereby  forever  prohibited.  Provided  always,  That 
any  person  escaping  into  the  same  from  whom  labor  or 
service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  state  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  re- 
claimed and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her 
labor  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

Li  this  proposition  the  House  refused  to  concur.  In 
circnmatimcea  at-  ^^®  Committec  of  Confcrence  that  ensued  it 
S™Sm^I  was  proposed  that  the  Senate  should  give 
Bomiaaastaw.  ^^  -^  combination  of  Missouri  with  Maine, 
and  the  House  its  restriction  of  slavery  in  Missouri,  but 
that  slavery  should  be  excluded  in  accordance  with  the 
Compromise  from  all  other  territory  north  and  west  of 
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Missouri.  In  ttis  form  the  "bill  passed.  When,  however, 
Missouri  presented  herself  for  admission  at  the  next  ses- 
sion, with  a  Constitution  prohibiting  her  Legislature  to 
emancipate  slaves  or  to  prevent  their  immigration,  but 
requiting  it  to  prohibit  the  immigration  of  free  negroes 
or  mulattoes,  the  North,  considering  that  this  was  a  vio- 
lation of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  guarantees 
to  the  citizens  of  each  state  the  rights  of  citizens  in  every 
state,  compeEed  the  adoption  of  an  additional  condition, 
that  no  act  should  ever  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Missouri  "  by  which  any  of  the  citizens  of  either  of  the 
states  should  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  to  which  they  are  entitled  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 

The  Missouri  Question  stands  forth  as  a  prominent 
landmark  in  the  view  of  American  history, 
thc^Eouii" "   It  presents  itself  so  suddenly,  so  abruptly  as 
to  excite  suiprise.    When  Louisiana  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1812,  there  was  no  objection  on 
account  of  slavery ;  when  Mississippi  was  admitted  in 
1817,  the  only  reluctance  to  the  measure  was  the  size  of 
her  territory,  and  that  was  remedied  by  the  separation 
of  what  became  the  State  of  Alabama  from  her.    Alar 
bama,in  its  turn,  was  admitted  without  question  in  1819. 
In  like  manner  formerly  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Ohio,Iiidiana,had  been  received  without  any  question  as 
to  their  free  or  slave  condition. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  something  had  occurred  which 
was  bringing  the  Slave  Question  more  con- 
fomVcted^k''  spicuously  into  view.  Thirty  years  later, 
moi-Biiij  of  t£o  when  the  consequent  disputes  had  risen  to 
a  fearful  and  fatal  height,  Mr.  Seward,  in  one 
of  his  speeches,  said  (1850),"  Sir,in  my  humble  judgment, 
it  is  not  the  fierce  conflict  of  parties  that  we  are  seeing 
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and  hearing,  "but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  agony  of  dis- 
traction of  parties — a  convulsion  resulting  from  the  too 
narrow  foundations  of  both  the  great  parties,  and  of  all 
parties — foundations  laid  in  compromises  of  natural  jus- 
tice and  human  liberty.  A  question— a  moral  question 
— transcending  the  too  narrow  creeds  of  parties,  has  aris- 
en ;  the  public  conscience  expands  with  it,  and  the  green 
withes  of  party  associations  give  way,  and  break  and  fall 
off  from  it.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  the  state  that  is  dying  of  the 
fever  of  party  spirit.  It  is  merely  a  paralysis  of  parties, 
premonitory,  however,  of  their  restoration  with  new  ele- 
ments of  health  and  vigor,  to  be  imbibed  from  that  spirit 
of  the  age  which  is  justly  called  Progress." 

Such,  too,  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  time  of  the 
Missomi  struggle  in  the  North.  It  was  believed  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  protest  against 
slavery,  and  that,  as  had  formerly  been  the  case  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  her  domestic  slavery,  the  public  conscience 
had  at  last  awakened  to  the  fact. 

Doubtless  society  at  the  North  had  been  experiencing 
the  silent  influence  of  that  "spirit  of  the  age  whicli  is 
called  Progress."  The  Puritanism  of  New  England  had 
to  no  little  extent  been  cast  off;  its  narrow  conceptions, 
and  many  of  its  austerities,  had  been  abjured.  It  had 
been  exorcised  of  its  evil  spirit,  and  made  more  worthy 
of  the  times.  The  things  in  which  it  had  once  seen  no 
vprong,  or  perhaps  had  defended— the  deportation  of  In- 
dians, the  African  slave-trade,  the  perpetual  bondage  of 
American-born  persons  of  color— it  would  now  no  longer 
endure. 

But  beneath  these  moral  considerations  lay  others  of  a 

political  kind,  in  which  were  contained  the 

aetraggiefo/p^  couvulsivc  force  that  caused,  after  several 

premonitions,  the  social  earthquake  which 

has  been  witnessed  in  our  days.     To  comprehend  this,  it 

I.— Z 
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is  only  needful  for  us  to  learn  tlie  opinions  of  some  of  the 
leading  men  wio  were,  at  the  time  of  the  Missouri  strug- 
gle, standing  at  the  general  point  of  view. 

President  Jefferson,  then  in  the  decline  of  life,  hut,  per- 
haps, better  able  to  judge  of  the  state  of  public  affairs 
than  any  contemporary,  says : 

"  The  (Missouri)  question  is  a  mere  party  trick.  The 
jefferaon'sviowsof  leaders  of  Federalism  are  taking  advantage 
iia  character.  ^^  j.j^g  virtuous  feeling  of  the  people  to  ef- 
fect a  division  of  parties  by  a  geographical  line ;  they  ex- 
pect that  this  will  insure  them,  on  local  principles,  the 
majoiity  they  could  never  obtain  on  the  principles  of 
Federalism."  "The  coincidence  of  a  marked  principle, 
moral  and  political,  with  a  geographical  line  once  con- 
ceived,! feared  would  never  more  be  obliterated  from  the 
mind ;  that  it  would  be  recurring  on  every  occasion,  and 
renewing  irritations,  until  it  would  Idndle  snch  mutual 
and  mortal  hatred  as  to  render  separation  preferable  to 
eternal  discord."  ■  "  The  people  of  the  North  went  blind- 
fold into  the  snare,  and  followed  their  leaders  for  a  while 
with  a  zeal  truly  moral  and  laudable,  until  they  became 
sensible  that  they  were  injuring  instead  of  ajding  the 
real  interests  of  the  slaves — that  they  had  been  used 
merely  as  tools  for  electioneering  purposes — and  that  trick 
of  hypocrisy  then  fell  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  got  up." 

Tbe  Federal  party  had  been  excluded  from  power  for 
nearly  twenty  years — since  the  close  of  Mr. 

tri>iia  exclneioQ  of     .   ■•  ,        -,      •    •   ,       ,•  mi     ■     ■  i  i^ 

the tederaiiats      Aoams  s  aammistratiou,     iheir  ideas  or  een- 

&om  power.  , .        .  .      -,  -11 

tralization  were  not  m  harmony  with  the 
times ;  the»enactment  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  had 
afforded  the  rival  party  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing 
their  defeat.  They  had  again  committed  the  mistake  of 
openly  opposing  the  war  of  1812.  On  its  declaration  the 
flags  in  Boston  had  been  lowered  to  half-mast.  All 
through  the  East  the  pulpits  were  thundering  { 
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Exertions  were  made  to  prevent  any  portion  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment loan  "being  taken  in  New  England.  President 
Madison  had  found  himself  constrained  to  advert  in  his 
message  to  the  want  of  patriotism  evinced  by  the  govern- 
ors of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  in  their  refusal  to 
furnish  the  required  detachments  of  militia  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  maritime  frontier.  A  mystery  surrounded 
the  Hartford  Convention,  which  met  in  the  autumn  of 
1814;  it  was  suspected  of  contemplating  measures  of  se- 
cession. 

While  thus  in  the  East  the  war  was  regarded  with 
^  . .  disfavor,  and  denounced  as  needless  and  in- 
Savfe^m  witu-  jurions  to  the  best  mterests  of  the  country, 
ont  hopB.  -^  ^^g  sustained  with  the  warmest  approval 

throughout  the  South,  After  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
emperor  and  his  exile  to  Elba,  it  became  clear  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  continue  the  English  struggle  any  longer, 
and,  indeed,  had  there  not  been  the  foreign  consideration, 
that  the  whole  power  of  England,  now  disengaged  from 
her  conflict  with  France,  would  be  drawn  into  play,  the 
state  of  the  American  finances  would  have  brought  the 
war  to  an  end.  The  dominant  party  could  not  conceal 
their  mortification  that  peace  had  been  made  without 
any  avowed  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  which  had  led 
to  the  war,  and  were  only  too  ready  to  lay  the  blame  on 
their  rivals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federalists  now  dis- 
covered how  perilous  it  is,  when  war  is  once  commenced, 
to  be  found  in  opposition  to  the  government ;  and  the 
public, intoxicated  by  the  brilliant  results  of  the  duels  of 
the  frigates,  and  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  mili- 
tary enthusiasm  by  the  victory  at  New  Orleans,  were  in 
no  temper  to  forgive  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no  hopes  remained  to  the 
Federalist  leaders  from  persevering  in  their  past  inten- 
tions.    It  had  become  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
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have  new  objects  and  a  new  policy.  It  was  to  this  con- 
clusion tliat  Mr.  Jefferson  referred  when  he  accused  them 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  virtuous  feelings  of  the  people 
to  effect  a  geographical  division  of  parties  by  raising  a 
controversy  with  the  slave  power. 

The  origin  of  these  parties  dates  back  to  the  Revolu- 
tion.   Long  before  the  designations  Feder- 
intfoniats  had  b  ™n  allst  aud  Ecpublicau  wcre  used,  their  ani- 

flecompoeed  into  .  .      .    ,  .  .  , .     ' 

an  EngiiEii  ana  a  mating  pnucipies  were  m  vigorous  action. 
There  was  a  party,  as  we  have  seen  (page 
268),  headed  by  Washington,  which  saw  safety  for  the 
colonies  only  in  centralization,  another  inclined  to  a 
league ;  the  former  perceived  that  restraint  was  neces- 
sary to  order,  the  latter  would  sacrifice  nothing  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  state-rights. 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  "Washington's  appointment 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  Mr. 
Adams  says  there  was  a  ISforthem  and  a  Southern  party : 
the  Northern  yielded  on  that  point  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Virginians. 

The  action  of  these  parties  was  manifested  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Confederation ;  it  is  still  more 
tbfforaerrje^t-  strlkiugly  Seen  in  the  various  debates  on  the 
Constitution.  The  tranquillity  of  Washing- 
ton's cabinet  was  disturbed  by  them ;  he  vainly  attempt- 
ed to  compose  their  dissensions.  It  was  not  possible  but 
that  each  should  sympathize  with  ideas  corresponding  to 
its  own,  at  that  time  agitating,  and,  indeed,  convulsing  all 
Europe. 

France,  in  her  revolution,  had  put  herself  forth  as  the 
representative  of  Liberty.  ■  England  claimed  to  be  the 
representative  of  Order.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  in  due  time 
became  the  recognized  head  of  the  Republican  party, 
leaned  altogether  to  the  former,  accepting  without  re- 
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serve  all  her  democratic  ideas.  His  opinions  were  ex- 
tensively adopted  throughout  the  Southern  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  Washington,  partly  from  state  considera- 
tions and  partly  from  religious  ideas,  inclined  to  the  En- 
glish side.  But  no  one,  whatever  his  opinions  might  be, 
could  defend  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  French 
Republic,  or  excuse  its  action  toward  foreign  powers.  In 
that  respect  the  American  government  had  special  causes 
of  complaint,  which  became  more  and  more  aggravated 
through  the  policy  of  Napoleon. 

In  the  important  events  ensuing  in  consequence  of  the 
Jefferson's  pare  is  enactment  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws, 
tamnphant.  ^^^  agaui  866  the  influence  of  geographical 

parties.  Of  these  acts  Mr.  J,  Q.  Adams  observes,  "  The 
Alien  Act  was  passed  under  feelings  of  honest  indigna- 
tion at  the  audacity  with  which  foreign  emissaries  were 
practicing,  within  the  bosom  of  the  country,  upon  the 
passions  of  the  people  against  their  own  government. 
The  Sedition  Act  was  intended  as  a  curb  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  malicious  and  incendiary  slanders  upon  the 
President,  or  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  or  either  of 
them.  But  they  were  restrictive  upon  the  personal 
liberty  of  foreign  emissaries  and  upon  the  political  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press."  Mr.  Jefferson  took  advantage  of 
their  extreme  unpopularity  not  only  to  throw  the  Federal 
party  out  of  power,  but  even  to  array  the  states  against 
the  Union.  The  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  both 
of  which  were  drafted  by  him  or  at  his  suggestion,  assert- 
ed the  right  of  individual  states  to  interpose  as  against 
the  United  States ;  and  from  them  originated  the  doc- 
trine of  Nulliflcation. 

From  these  various  incidents  we  see  how  strong  was 
the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  geographical  parties 
even  early  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  Already  there 
was  politically  a  North  and  a  South ;  already  they  had 
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foreign  affiliations,  English  and  French,  respectively.  Lo- 
cal ideas  were  still  dominating  over  the  general  good. 
ThuB,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  202),  it  was  thought  better 
for  New  England  that  there  should  be  an  advantageous 
treaty  with  Spain  than  that  the  South  should  have  per- 
mission for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was 
snch  inspirations  as  these  that  led  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his 
party  to  cling  to  peace  with  France — a  French  war  would 
have  been  their  ruin.  The  history  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  altogether  different  had  the  contest  of 
1812  been  with  France  instead  of  with  England.  When 
once  a  war  is  declared,  all  parties  are  swept  into  its  vor- 
tex ;  if  any  linger,  or,  still  more,  if  they  resist,  they  are  cer- 
tain to  be  overwhelmed. 
The  war  of  1812-15  took  place ;  the  Federalists  resist- 
ed it  and  were  ruined.  At  the  close  of  that 
£fsSI^"V^^^  war  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  dom- 
panaionLjthepniv  mant  partv  wouid  perpetuate  its  long  en- 
joyment  or  power.  Ine  old  questions  and 
old  issues  were  determined.  The  Virgiuia  dynasty  had 
become  master  of  the  situation.  In  vain  New  England 
had  entertained  the  idea  of  joining  with  Calhoun,  Cheves, 
Lowndes,  and  other  South  Carolinians,  who  were  anima- 
ted by  similar  sentiments  of  disappointed  ambition,  for 
putting  it  down.  That  dynasty  had  gained  great  strength 
from  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi.  There  was  nothing  to  stop  the  slave- 
system,  which  was  now  a  power  in  the  state,  from  indef 
inite  westward  extension.  Cotton  had  become  so  para- 
mount that  a  protective  tariff  was  actually  imposed  by 
the  South  upon  New  England,  in  order  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  industry  of  the  Slave  States  might  be 
encouraged.  It  was  not  until  subsequently  that  both 
parties  detected,  to  their  surprise,  the  true  working  of 
such  a  tariff,  and  mutually  changed  their  ground. 
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Adverse  fortune   and  ill-jndged  policy  had  brought 

the  Federal  party  to  its  end.     Its  leaders 

fSSwIiev^^^a  saw  that    all  was   over,     New   and  living 

.  '  issues  must  be    sought  for.     Not  without 

wisdom  did  they  select  another  stand-point,  and  prepare 

to  combat  their  adversary  in  his  most  vulnerable  part. 

A  compact  and  an  unmistatable  formula,  of 

iBHsearB^e'"""  which  the  purport  is  easily  understood,  is 

meane  of  attack.         .  t       tt  ,  m  .       ■ 

mvaluable  as  a  party  war-cry.     io  restrain 

slavery,  and  eventually  to  destroy  it,  became  their  dogma. 

It  gathered  irresistible  power,  because  it  was  in  unison 

with  the  sentiment  of  the  times. 

In  this  manner  the  North  became  the  champion  of 

Unionism,  the  South  necessarily  falling  into 
adopt  the  doot^  the  theorv  of  state-riehts,  with  its  daneeroua 

ofBtate-righB.  •>  f.         '  ™^      _ 

consequences  oi  nullrncation  and  secession. 
In  this  manner,  also,  slavery  became  the  political  touch- 
stone. The  introduction  of  the  Missouri  dispute  banded 
the  South  together;  it  agitated  to  their  profoundest 
depths  the  populations  of  the  North.  They  accepted  the 
proposed  Constitution  of  Missouri,  which  prohibited  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  and  forbade  the  immigration  of 
freedmen,  as  a  cartel  of  defiance.  As  in  the  dissolving 
views  depicted  by  a  magic  lantern  on  the  wall,  the  Feder- 
alist party  disappeared,  and  out  of  the  ruinous  confu- 
sion its  anti-slavery  successor  began  slowly  to  tate  on 
form  and  emerge. 
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THE   TAKIFF   QUESTION. 

The  Sonlh  declined  the  assault  of  hec  antagonist  on  slavery,  and  assumed  the  of- 
fensive on  the  Tariff  Question.  The  lanff,  originallj  a  Sonthom  meaanrc,  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  unexpected  by  both  parties,  who  were  obliged  to  change  their 
ground.  It  was  denounced  b;  the  South  as  unjust  to  her,  and  tending  lo  political 
debauchery;  it  was  defended  by  New  England  as  a  wise  and  necessary  national 
policy. 

To  the  Nortliem  politician,  who,  during  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration,  recalled  the  past  annals  of  the  republic, 
the  future  was  without  hope.  Incited  "by  his  devotion 
to  Unionism,  he  had  tried  to  strengthen  the  central  pow- 
er at  Washington,  but  had  been  defeated  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts ;  he  had  looted  with  dis- 
favor on  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the 
river  had  been  bought ;  he  was  disinclined  to  territorial 
expansion,  but  Louisiana  had  been  purchased;  he  had 
resisted  the  admission  of  new  states  from  that  purchase, 
but,  one  after  another,  they  were  coming  in.  He  had  op- 
posed the  English  war ;  his  opposition  had  brought  noth- 
ing but  discredit.  In  supercilious  pride  his  Southern  an- 
impoaitiouofa  tagouists  had  imposed  a  protective  tariff, 
tnriffmisio.  ^|^^^  ^j^^^  might  make  him  their  spinner  and 
weaver ;  he  had  resisted  it  in  vain,  little  dreaming  what 
its  issue  would  be.  It  was  intended  to  diminish  his  com- 
mercial gains  by  touching  his  carrying  interest.  But  the 
New  England  manufacturing  power,  thus  stimulated  in 
its  grovrth,  quietly  showed  what  it  was  about  to  do. 
Every  mill  and  machine-shop  became  a  centre  fr-om  which 
wealth  was  diffiised. 

The  protective  tariff  was  originally  a  Southern  meas- 
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lire,  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  Mr.  Oallioun,  who,  ml816, 

Ijeing  then  a  member  of  the  House,  advanced 

sonthem  i^*  it  very  effectually.    It  was  expected  to  prove 

of  great  benefit  to  the  South  by  promoting 

the  interest  of  the  cotton-planters. 

In  the  decade  between  1820  and  1830  the  essential  dis- 
ite  effects  on  the  tinction  between  the  labor  of  the  North  and 
iHbor-ajBtem.  ^-^^^  ^£  ^-j^^  South  had  becomc  clearly  mani- 
fest. In  the  former  it  was  machinery,  in  the  latter  slaves. 
The  etimulation  that  had  been  administered  to  machine 
development  at  the  North  produced  the  same  wonder- 
ful effect  that  had  been  observed  in  Western  England 
thirty  years  before.  The  South  had  plainly  overreached 
herself. 

The  raising  of  the  Missouri  Question  was  a  blow  at 
the  labor-system  of  the  South.  In  due  time,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  it  was  retaliated  by  Nullification,  a  blow 
at  the  labor-system  of  the  North.  These  were  but  pre- 
liminary to  tiie  mortal  engagement  that  ensued  in  the 
civil  war. 

Climate  had  separated  the  American  nation  into  two 
sections,  and  they,  of  course,  had  become  known  by  geo- 
graphical names.  It  had  made  a  North  and  a  South. 
The  political  instinct  of  each  had  become  distinctly  mark- 
ed. In  one  it  was  manifested  by  Unionism ;  in  the  other 
by  State-rights.  The  labor-basis  on  which  the  two  soci- 
eties were  resting  had  now  become  distinctly  separate ; 
in  one  it  was  machinery,  in  the  other  slaves. 

Labor  is  the  basis  of  national  prosperity — the  basis  of 
national  power.  Not  without  reason,  there- 
North  In  tsisina     fore,  did  the  two  sections,  in  their  rivali-Vi 

the  Slave  QueaUon.  ,'  i  t  •         i  m  ■ 

stnke  at  each  other  m  that  part,  lo  regam 
her  lost  influence  in  the  republic,  the  North  acted  wisely 
in  commencing  the  Missouri  stru^le,  because  she  could 
rest  her  action  on  a  great  moral  idea;  and  a  trae  idea, 
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no  matter  what  may  be  the  physical  resistance  it  encoun- 
ters, will  inevitably,  at  last,  force  its  way. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  South  discreetly  changed  ite 
ground.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  Missouri 
Kh'i!L''dedLii^  struggle  its  most  anxious  desire  was,  as  in 
.a^u|giBonaFa  ^  Subsequent  years,  "  Only  to  bo  let  alone."  It 
did  not  dare  to  meet  its  rival  on  the  Slave 
Question,  for  throughout  Southern  society  there  were  the 
most  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  morality  of  the  assailed 
institution.  Keligious  men,  and  what,  perhaps,  was  still 
more  important,  religious  women,  earnestly  prayed  that 
it  might  be  brought  to  an  end.  They  had  not  yet  con- 
cluded that  it  was  of  patriarchal  origin,  and  had  received 
apostolic  sanction.  They  thought  that  for  the  slave  and 
his  master  there  was  but  one  common  Redeemer,  and 
that  an  inevitable  day  would  come  in  which  He  would 
be  their  common  Judge. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  maintaining  a  defensive  war  on 
the  indefensible  question  of  slavery,  the  South  boldly 
assumed  the  offensive,  carrying  her  operations  into  the 
territory  of  her  antagonist,  and,  by  striking  at  the  tariff, 
struck  at  her  basis  of  labor.  Her  action  in  this  matter 
was  known  as  Nulliflcation, 

Great  political  principles  soon  become  embodied  in  rep- 
„  ^,    .  resentative  men.     Mr.  Clay  presents  himself, 

Mr.  ClBj  becomes  , 

MN"?t™™M^  though  a  man  of  Southern  birth  and  West- 
triai  iDtcreatB.  ^^.j^  resideuce,  as  the  defender  of  the  labor- 
system  of  the  North.  His  American  system  protects  the 
home  manufacturer,  and  puts  its  trust  in  machinery.  He 
has  no  faith  in  the  slave.  His  love  of  the  Union  is  in- 
stinctive ;  it  is  the  attribute  of  his  party. 

On  the  other  side  stands  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  defender  of 
And  Mr  Calhoun  *^^  labor-systcm  of  the  South.  He  has  no 
ofsouihem.  Confidence  in  and  no  patronage  for  machin- 
ery. A  great  republic  has  no  charms  for  hira'rthis  maxim 
is  state-rights. 
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The  principle  that  in  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  the  pro- 
tection of  home  industry  should  be  the  ob- 
jier  tariff  move-  ject  and  revcnue  the  incident,  appears  dis- 
tinctly in  1816.  At  that  time,  and  up  to 
1824,  the  Eastern  States  may  be  considered  as  having 
commercial  interests  that  predominated  over  their  mann- 
factures,  and  hence  they  were  advocates  of  free  trade, 
and,  as  has  been  stated,  opponents  of  a  protective  tariff, 
which  had  heretofore  found  its  chief  support  in  the  South- 
ern, the  Middle,  and  the  "Western  States.  In  the  course . 
of  a  few  years  manufacturing  industry  underwent  a  rapid 
development.  New  England  discovered  that  it  had  be- 
come of  singular  value  to  her;  the  Southern  States  de- 
tected the  mistake  they  had  made;  and  the  leading  rep- 
rri.  T.I  ...    A  .V    resentatives  of  these  different  sections  were 

Tha  North  and  the 

ra™'il^''t^S^  compelled  to  change  their  position.  Thus 
theirgtom^a.  Mr.Webstei,  who  had  first  appeared  as  an 
advocate  for  free  trade  and  an  opponent  of  the  principle 
of  protection,  adopted  in  due  season  high-tariff  views ; 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  looked  with  favor  on  tariff 
principles  originally,  was  brought  into  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  them. 

In  the  discussions  that  took  place  on  this  subject  in 
stHW  of  the  subject  1824,  Mr.  Clay  took  the  lead  as  the  cham- 
)ii  1884.  pj^j^  ^j£  ^j^g  American  system.     Mr.  Webster 

was  found  in  opposition  as  the  advocate  of  free  trade. 
Mr.  Benton,  relating  the  circumstances  under  which  tie 
bUl  eventually  passed,  remarks :  "  The  attack  and  support 
of  the  bill  took  much  of  a  sectional  aspect ;  Virginia,  the 
two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  some  others,  being  nearly 
unanimous  against  it;  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  being  nearly  unanimous  for  it.  Massachu- 
setts, which  up  to  this  time  had  a  predominating  interest 
in  commerce,  gave  all  her  votes  except  one  against  it. 
With  this  sectional  aspect,  a  tariff  for  prohibition  also  be- 
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gan  to  assume  a  political  aspect,  being  taken  under  the 
care  of  the  party  since  discriminated  as  the  Whig." 
This  sectional  aspect  which  the  Tariff  Qneetion  had  as- 
sumed became  much  more  strongly  mai'ked 
more  aectionHi  In  in  1828.  The  tariff  then  enacted  was  orig- 
inally designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  woolen 
interest ;  but,  one  after  another,  other  manufactures  were 
included,  until  a  sufficient  legislative  strength  was  gath- 
ered to  carry  it.  It  was  a  sacrifice  of  public  to  local  in- 
terests. The  hemp,  iron,  lead,  and  distilled  spirits  of  the 
West  were  conjoined  with  the  woolens  of  the  East  in  se- 
curing its  passage.  Many  of  those  who,  under  the  stress 
of  the  domestic  influence  of  their  constituents,  voted  for 
it,  publicly  protested  against  its  principles ;  they  foresaw 
the  abuses  it  was  introducing,  and  that  it  offered  a  ready 
means  of  widespread  bribery  in  presidential  and  other 
elections. 

In  his  historical  sketch  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  Mr.  Ben- 
™.  ^  ,^ .      ■  ton  remarks :  "  Tariff  bills,  each  exceeding 

The  South,  hecom-  n  • 

pmt^^ai^^^'    *li^  other  in  its  degree  of  protection,  had  be- 
ike  ej-atem,  come  a  regulaT  appendage  of  our  presiden- 

tial elections,  coming  round  in  every  cycle  of  four  years 
with  that  returning  event.  The  year  1816  vras  the  start- 
ing-point— 1820, 1824,  and  now  1828  having  successively 
renewed  the  measure,  with  successive  augmentations  of 
duties.  The  South  believed  itself  impoverished  to  enrich 
the  North  by  this  system,  and,  certainly,  a  singular  and 
unexpected  result  had  been  seen  in  these  two  sections. 
"  In  the  colonial  state  the  Southern  were  the  rich  part 
of  the  colonies,  and  expected  to  do  well  in  a 
senWonofthe      state  of  independence.     They  had  the  ex- 

poeltlon  of  things.  '^  •' 

ports,  and  felt  secure  of  their  property ;  not 
so  of  the  North,  whose  agricultural  resources  were  few, 
and  who  expected  privations  from  the  loss  of  British  fa- 
vor.    But  in  the  first  half  century  after  independence 
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this  expectation  was  reversed.  The  wealth  of  the  North 
was  enormotisly  aggrandized ;  that  of  the  South  had  de- 
clined. Northeni  towns  had  become  great  cities.  South- 
ern cities  had  decayed  or  become  stationary,  and  Charles- 
ton, the  principal  port  of  the  South,  was  less  considerable 
than  before  the  Revolution.  The  North  became  a  money- 
lender to  the  South,  and  Southern  citizens  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  Northern  cities  to  raise  money  upon  the  hypoth- 
ecation of  their  patrimonial  estates ;  and  this  in  the  face 
of  a  Southern  export  since  the  Revolution  to  the  value 
of  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars — a  sum  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  Mexican  mines  since  the  days  of  Cortez, 
and  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  their  product  in  the 
same  fifty  years.  The  Southern  States  attributed  this  re- 
sult to  the  action  of  the  federal  government — its  double 
action  of  levying  revenue  upon  the  industry  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  and  expending  it  in  another- — -and  es- 
pecially to  its  protective  tariffs.  To  some  degree  this  at- 
tribution was  just,  but  not  to  the  degree  assumed,  which 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  protective  system  had 
then  only  been  in  force  for  a  short  time — since  the  year 
1816  ;  and  the  reverse  condition  of  the  two  sections  of 
the  Union  had  commenced  before  that  time.  Other 
causes  must  have  had  some  effect."  What  those  other 
causes  were  I  shall  point  out  hereafter. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  tariff  of  1828  Mr.  M'Duf&e 
clearly  set  forth  the  opinions  held  by  the 
M'D^ehowtng  South  ou  the  principle  involved.  "Sir,  if 
aiiaationtjiatmnat  -fhe  uuion  of  thcse  statcs  shall  ever  be  sev- 
ered, and  their  liberties  subverted,  the  his- 
torian who  records  these  disasters  will  have  to  ascribe 
them  to  measures  of  this  description.  I  do  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  neither  this  government  nor  any  free  govern- 
ment can  exist  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  such  a 
system  of  legislation.  Its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  cor- 
rupt not  only  the  public  functionaries,  but  all  those  por- 
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tions  of  the  Union  and  classes  of  society  who  have  an  in- 
terest, I'eal  or  imaginary,  in  the  bounties  it  provides  by 
taxing  other  sections  or  other  classes.  What,  sir,  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  a  freeman?  It  is  that  inde- 
pendence which  results  from  an  habitual  reliance  upon  his 
own  resources  and  his  own  labor  for  his  support.  He  is 
not,  in  fact,  a  freeman  who  habitually  looks  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  pecuniary  bounties.  And  I  confess  that 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  the  prominent 
advocates  of  this  system  has  excited  more  apprehension 
and  alann  in  my  mind  than  the  constant  efforts  made  by 
all  of  them,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  down  to 
the  humblest  coadjutor,  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind 
the  idea  that  national  prosperity  and  individual  wealth 
are  to  be  derived,  not  from  individual  industry  and  econ- 
omy, but  from  government  bounties.  An  idea  more  fatal 
to  liberty  could  not  be  inculcated.  I  said, 
proiectiY^tnciffe  OH  auother  occasion,  that  the  days  of  Roman 
Mti^aebHiicherj  liberty  were  numbered  when  the  people  con- 
sented to  receive  bread  from  the  public  gran- 
aries. From  that  moment  it  was  not  the  patriot  who 
had  shown  the  greatest  capacity,  and  made  the  greatest 
sacrifices  to  serve  the  republic,  but  the  demagogue  who 
would  promise  to  distribute  most  profusely  the  spoils  of 
the  plundered  provinces,  that  was  elevated  to  office  by  a 
degenerate  and  mercenary  populace.  Every  thing  be- 
came venal,  even  in  the  countiy  of  Fabricius,  until  finally 
the  empire  itself  was  sold  at  public  auction  !  And  what, 
sir,  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  system  we  are  dis- 
cussing ?  It  bears  an  analogy  but  too  lamentably  strik- 
ing to  that  which  corrupted  the  republican  purity  of  the 
Roman  people.  God  forbid  that  it  should  consiunmate 
its  triumph  over  the  public  liberty  here  by  a  similar  ca^ 
tastrophe,  though  even  that  is  an  event  by  no  means  im- 
probable if  we  continue  to  legislate  periodically  in  this 
way,  and  to  connect  the  election  of  our  chief  i 
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witli  the  question  of  dividing  out  the  spoils  of 

Its  efitect  on  the  ,    ■         ,     ,  i  t     i   ■    .      t> 

presidenHiii  eiec-  Certain  states — aegraded  into  Koman  prov- 
inces— among  the  influential  capitalists  of 
the  other  states  of  this  Union  !  Sir,  when  I  consider  that, 
by  a  single  act  like  the  present,from  five  to  ten  millions  of 
dollars  may  be  transferred  annually  from  one  part  of  the 
community  to  another — when  I  consider  the  disguise  of 
disinterested  patriotism  under  which  the  basest  and  most 
profligate  ambition  may  perpetrate  such  an  act  of  injustice 
and  political  prostitution,  I  can  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  pronounce  this  very  system  of  indirect  bounties  the 
most  stupendous  instrument  of  corruption  ever  placed  in 
the  hands  of  public  functionaries.  It  brings  ambition,and 
avarice,  and  wealth  into  a  combination  which  it  is  fearfal 
to  contemplate,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist. 
Do  we  not  perceive,  at  this  very  moment,  the  extraordina- 
ry and  melancholy  spectacle  of  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand capitalists,  by  means  of  this  unhallowed  combina- 
tion, exercising  an  absolute  and  despotic  control  over  the 
opinions  of  eight  millions  of  free  citizens,  and  the  fortunes 
and  destinies  of  ten  millions  ?  Sir,  I  will  not  anticipate 
or  forbode  evil.  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  believe  that 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  will  ever  be  bought 
and  sold  by  this  system  of  bounties  and  prohibitions ; 
but  I  must  say  that  there  are  certain  quarters  of  this 
Union  in  which,  if  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  were 
to  come  forward  with  the  Ilarrisbui^  tariff  in  his  hand, 
nothing  could  resist  his  pretensions  if  his  adversary  were 
opposed  to  this  unjust  system  of  oppression.  Yes,  sir, 
that  bill  would  be  a  talisman  which  would  give  a  charm- 
ed existence  to  the  candidate  who  would  pledge  him- 
self to  support  it ;  and,  although  he  were  covered  with 
all  the  "  multiplying  villainies  of  nature,"  the  most  im- 
maculate patriot  and  profound  statesman  in  the  nation 
could  hold  no  competition  with  him  if  he  should  refuse 
to  grant  this  new  species  of  imperial  donative." 
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The  causes  wMch  had  led  New  England  to  change  her 

views,  and  to  become  henceforth  the  advo- 

toETomflH^  cate  of  the  protective  tariffs,  or  "  American 

guSd,  and  her      Svstem,"  Were  at  the  same  time  (1828)  set 

Mange  of  views.  -,    -,        -m-     tit  i  i        t      i   ^  •  ii>  ii  i 

toiiih  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  naci  himseir  fol- 
lowed that  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern  com- 
munities. "  New  England,  air,  has  not  been  a  leader  in 
this  policy.  On  the  contrary,  she  held  back  herself,  and 
tried  to  hold  others  back  from  it,  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  to  1824.  Up  to  1834  she  was  accused 
of  sinister  and  selfish  designs  because  she  discounte- 
nanced the  progress  of  this  policy.  It  was  laid  to  her 
charge  then,  that,  having  established  her  manufactures 
herself,  she  wished  that  others  should  not  have  the  pow- 
er of  rivaling  her,  and  for  that  reason  opposed  all  legis- 
lative encouragement.  Under  this  angry  denunciation 
against  her  the  act  of  1824  passed.  Now  the  imputa- 
tion is  precisely  of  an  opposite  character.  The  present 
measure  is  pronounced  to  be  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  New  England,  to  be  brought  forward  by  her  agency, 
and  designed  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  her  wealthy  es- 
tablishments. 

"  Both  charges,  sir,  are  equally  without  the  slightest 
foundation.     The  opinion  of  New  England 

Ha  dBclareB  that  -'^  V 

8toihi1^'b|yv-°"  "lip  ^'^  1824  was  founded  on  the  conviction 
emmentactBra,  tj^^t,  on  the  wholc,  it  was  wiscst  and  best, 
both  for  herself  and  others,  that  manufactures  should 
make  haste  slowly.  She  felt  a  reluctance  to  trust  great 
interests  on  the  foundation  of  government  patronage,  for 
who  could  tell  how  long  such  patronage  would  last,  or 
with  what  steadiness,  skill,  or  peraeverance  it  would  con- 
tinue to  be  granted?  It  is  true  that, from  the  very  first 
commencement  of  the  government,  those  who  have  ad- 
ministered its  concerns  have  held  a  tone  of  encourage- 
ment and  invitation  toward  those  who  should  embark  in 
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manufaeturea  All  tlie  presidents,  I  believe  without  ex- 
ception, have  concurred  in  this  general  sentiment,  and  the 
very  first  act  of  Congress  laying  duties  of  impost  adopted 
the  then  unusual  expedient  of  a  preamble,  apparently  for 
little  other  purpose  than  that  of  declaring  that  the  duties 
which  it  imposed  were  imposed  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  manufactures.  When,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war,  duties  were  doubled,  we  were  told 
that  we  should  find  a  mitigation  of  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  new  aid  and  succor  which  would  be  thus  af- 
forded to  our  own  manufacturing  labor.  Like  arguments 
were  urged  and  prevailed,  but  not  by  the  aid  of  New  En- 
gland votes,  when  the  tariff  was  afterward  arranged  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1816.  Finally,  after  a  whole  win- 
ter's deliberation, the  act  of  1824  received  the  sanction  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and  settled  the  policy  of  the 
country.  "What,then,  was  New  England  to  do?  She  was 
fitted  for  manufacturing  operations  by  the 
Kari«^b)"®  amount  and  character  of  her  population, by 
sKnecuo^'  her  capital,  by  the  vigor  and  energy  of  her 
free  labor,  by  the  skill,  economy,  enterprise, 
and  perseverance  of  her  people.  I  repeat,  what  was  she, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  do  ?  A  great  and  prosper- 
ous rival  in  her  near  neighborhood,  threatening  to  draw 
from  her  a  part,  perhaps  a  great  part  of  her  foreign  com- 
merce, was  she  to  use  or  to  neglect  those  other  means  of 
seeking  her  own  prosperity  which  belonged  to  her  chai'- 
acter  and  her  condition  ?  "Was  she  to  hold  out  forever 
against  the  course  of  the  government,  and  see  herself  los- 
ing on  one  side,  and  yet  making  no  efforts  to  sustain  her- 
self on  the  other  ?  No,  sir,  nothing  was  left  to  New  En- 
gland after  the  act  of  1824  but  to  conform  herself  to  the 
will  of  others.  Nothing  was  left  to  her  but  to  consider 
that  the  government  had  fixed  and  determined  its  own 
policy,  and  that  policy  was  protection." 
I— A  A 
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ATTEMPTED   NULLIFICATION   OF   THE    LAWS   OF   THE   UNITED 
STATES   liT   SOUXn   OAKOLINA, 

In  1832,  South  Carolina,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  placed  herself  in  op- 
position to  the  United  States  on  the  Tariff  Question,  and  passed  an  ordinance  of 
Nullification.  President  Jackson  issued  a  proclamation,  pointing  out  that  the 
movement  was  the  work  of  disappointed  and  ambitious  men,  denouncing  it  as 
treasonable,  and  declaring  his  intention  to  enforce  the  laws.  He  called  upon 
the  people  to  sustain  him  in  the  dischai'ge  of  his  duty.  At  his  recommendation 
Congress  removed  just  causes  of  complaint  through  the  Compromise  Measures 
of  Mr.  Clay,  and  South  Carolina  receded  from  her  position. 

The  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

The  election  of  1828,  wHcli  gave  the  Presidency  to 
General  Jackson  and  the  Vice-Presidency  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
was  a  renewed  triumph  of  the  South  over  the  North,  of 
the  Slave  over  the  Eree  States,  and  a  repudiation  of  the 
policy  of  protective  tariffs. 

In  1832,  General  Jackson  was  re-elected,  and  that  re- 
pudiation reaffirmed.  During  his  first  term 
caihoon  from  tis  of  office,  misuuder standings  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  Mr.  Calhoun  sufficiently 
serious  to  cause  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet. 

Whatever  ambitious  aspirations  might  have  been  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Calhoun  of  attaining,  in  due  time,  to  the 
Presidency,  they  were  by  these  events  destroyed.  He 
had  become  isolated  from  the  party  to  which,  by  the 
general  tenor  of  his  views,  he  properly  belonged,  and  yet 
he  maintained  a  position  of  singular  influence,  often  hold- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  balance  of  power  between  it  and  its 


His  extraordinary  talent  gave  him  great  political  con- 
trol in  South  Carolina,  his  native  state,  and  since  she 
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adopted  his  views  aud  carried  them  into  exe- 
re^uC*'  "^""^     cution  asfar  as  ske  had  aT3ility,liis  disappoint 

ed  expectations  have  left  a  deep — perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  added  a  "baneful — impression  on  the  history 
of  the  republic.  His  aim  eventually  was  to  assure  su- 
preme power  to  an  oligarchy  of  slaveholders ;  and  South 
Carolina,  like  a  Cartesian  image,  moved  under  the  pres- 
sure of  his  finger. 

Since  the  true  effect  of  a  high  tariff  had  been  discover- 
ed— that  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  ISforth — he  had  never  ceased  to  inculcate  upon  the 
Slave  States  how  detrimental  it  was  to  their  well-being. 
The  re-election  of  G-eneralJaelison  in  1832,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
being  now  Vice-President,  was  generally  accepted  as  an 
unmistakable  demonstration  of  the  intention  and  wishes 
of  the  nation.  Mr.  Clay,  the  champion  of  the  Protective 
Policy,  and  the  opposition  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
„^     ,  . ,    ,      had  been  totally  overthrown.     Out  of  two 

The  principle  of  n  ■' 

protective  Wfffde 
-     ■  ■      ie  nn- 

ceived  only  forty-nine. 
In  view  of  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  the  Pres- 
^  .,     ,  ,        ident,  in  his  annual  message,  had  recom- 

PrBBidcnt  Jackson  '  i  t 

S'Xd£uom'"  mended  a  rearrangement  and  readjustment 
""""■  of  the  tariff;  there  was  every  reason  to  sup- 

pose that  Congress,  in  its  ensuing  session,  would  carry 
that  recommendation  into  effect. 

But  South  Carolina,  without  waiting  for  that  result, 
^  „    ,.         proceeded  to  act  alone.    She  had  held  aloof 
^uSKii-   froDi  *lie  election,  and,  witmn  a  few  days, 
nance.  ^^^^  j^^  g]jg  igsucd  through  a  Convention 

an  "  ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  laying  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities." 
The  chief  points  in  this  ordinance  were,  that  the  acts  re- 
ferred to  were  declai'ed  to  be  unautboi'ized  by  the  Con- 


oitoedty'the^""'  hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes,  he  had  re- 
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stitution,  and  therefore  null  and  void ;  that  any  attempt 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  duties  under  them  was  unlaw- 
ful ;  that  no  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  per- 
mitted from  any  court  calling  the  authority  of  the  ordi- 
nance in  question ;  that  every  officer  in  the  state  should 
take  an  oath  to  execute  the  ordinance ;  and  that,  if  the 
general  government  should  attempt  to  resort  to  force  to 
accomplish  its  purpose,  South  Carolina  would  secede 
from  the  Union.  The  Convention  issued  two 
veuti™  tu  the  peo-  addresscs,  one  to  the  people  of  South  Caro- 

ple  o!  South  Caro-  '  *       J^ 

'*''"■  lina,  the  other  to  the  people  of  the  other 

states. 

The  first  of  these  affirms  that  the  general  government 
is  not  national;  that  it  is  the  creation  of  the  states;  that 
it  is  only  an  agent  with  limited  and  defined  powers,  and 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  issue  of  a  treaty  between  iude- 
pendent  sovereigns;  that  there  is  no  such  body  as  "the 
people  of  the  United  States"  known  to  the  laws ;  that  the 
states  may  resume  the  powers  they  have  delegated; 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  merely  a  creature  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  not  an  umpire ;  that  it  is  no  tribunal  for 
settling  constitutional  questions ;  that  resistance  is  a 
constitutional  right ;  and  that  the  primary  allegiance  of 
a  citizen  is  due  to  his  state. 

In  the  second  it  is  affirmed  that  South  Carolina  seeks 
Ana  to  the  people  ^otliiiig  ^ore  than  to  preserve  the  Constitu- 
of  other  states.  ^^^^^  gjj^  thereby  the  Union;  that  she  will 
never  submit  to  this  system  of  taxation,  nor  to  injustice 
and  oppression,  A  uniform  duty  on  all  foreign  articles 
is  what  she  demands,  and  she  wUl  never  submit  to  mil- 
itary coercion. 

The  intention  of  this  movement  was  to  bring  on  an  is- 
sonthCMoHnain  ^"®  betwcen  the  United  States  and  South 
pM^^onthSxThiwd  Carolina,  the  latter  venturing  to  set  herself 
gtatea.  ^  ^^  attltudc  of  a  sovereign  and  equal,  and 
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to  constitute  Herself  tlie  judge  of  tlie  question.  That 
ttere  might  he  no  opportunity  for  Congress  to  carry  into 
effect  its  intention  of  readjusting  the  tariff,  and  thereby 
gratify  what  was  obviously  the  national  wish,  the  Legis- 
lature proceeded  to  pass  the  acts  necessary  to  give  the 
ordinance  effect,  and  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  Febru- 
ary was  appointed  for  it  to  go  into  operation. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  ordinance  reached  him,  Presi- 
dent Jackson  issued  a  proclamation,  examining  in  detail 
the  assumed  veto  of  a  state,  and  its  right  to  secede  from 
the  Union.  He  had  already  ordered  General  Scott  to 
Charleston,  and  had  made  military  and  naval  dispositions 
to  assert  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  that  city. 

He  declared  "  that  the  doctrine  of  a  state  veto  upon 
the  laws  of  the  Union  carries  with  it  internal 

Prcaidont  Jncloon  .  ,  c  -i      ■  j.-       i  i        i  j-j.      11        a 

iKeuea a pmciama-  eviaeuce  01  its  impracticable  aosuraity.  As 
to  secession,  he  says :  "  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  forms  a  government,  not  a  league.  It 
is  a  government  in  which  the  people  are  represented, 
which  operates  directly  upon  the  people  individually, 
not  upon  the  states.  Each  state,  having  expressly  parted 
with  so  many  powers  as  to  constitute  jointly  with  other 
states  a  single  nation,  can  not  from  that  period  possess 
any  right  to  secede,  because  such  secession  does  not  break 
a  league,  but  destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation." 

Enforcing  the  foregoing  assertions  by  arguments,  he 
He  (lenonnceB  se-  ^^^"  addresses  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
cession.  j^jg  II  nativB  statc,"  in  earnest  expostulation 

and  entreaty :  "  Let  me  tell  you,  my  countrymen,  that  you 
are  deluded  by  men  who  are  either  deceived  themselves, 
or  wish  to  deceive  you.  Mark  under  what  pretenses  you 
have  been  led  on  to  the  brink  of  insurrection  and  treason 
on  which  you  stand."  "  Eloquent  appeals  to  your  pas- 
sions, to  your  state  pride,  to  your  native  courage,  to  your 
sense  of  real  injury,  were  used  to  prepare  you  for  the  pe- 
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riod  wlien  tte  mask  wlicli  concealed  tlie  hideous  features 
of  disunioii  should  be  taken  off.  Look  back  to  the  arts 
which  have  brought  you  to  this  state ;  look  forward  to 
the  consecLuenees  to  which  it  must  eventually  lead," 
"  You  are  not  an  oppressed  people,  contending,  as  they  re- 
peat to  you,  against  worse  than  colonial  vassalage ;  you 
are  free  members  of  a  flourishing  and  happy  union. 
There  is  no  settled  design  to  oppress  you.  You  have,  in- 
deed, felt  the  unequal  operation  of  laws  which  may  have 
been  unwisely,  but  not  unconstitutionally  passed.  But 
that  inequality  must  necessarily  be  removed.  At  the 
very  moment  when  you  were  madly  urged  on  to  the  un- 
fortunate course  you  have  begun,  a  change  in  public 
opinion  had  commenced ;  but,  as  if  apprehensive  of  the 
effect  of  this  change  in  allaying  your  discontent,  you  were 
precipitated  into  the  fearful  state  in  which  you  now  find 
yourselves." 

"  The  dictates  of  a  high  duty  oblige  me  solemnly  to 
announce  that  you  can  not  succeed.     The 
SlSSi'l™  noue    laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  executed. 
piiaheii,SuT™SnB  I  have  uo  discretioHary  power  on  the  sub- 
ject; my  duty  is  emphatically  pronounced 
in  the  Constitution,     Those  who  told  you  that  you  might 
peaceably  prevent  their  execution  deceived  you;  they 
could  not  have  deceived  themselves.     They  know  that  a 
forcible  opposition  could  alone  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  they  know  that  such  opposition  must  be  re- 
pelled.   Their  object  is  disunion.    Be  not  deceived  by 
names :  disunion  by  armed  force  is  t^easmi. 
traLo'^.^nd  will     Are  you  ready  to  incur  its  guilt  ?    If  you 

bring  Its  penalties.  ■•-,-,         ,.-,•. 

are,  on  the  heads  oi  the  instigators  of  the 
act  be  the  dreadful  consequences — on  their  heads  be  the 
dishonor,  but  on  yours  may  fall  the  punishment.  On 
your  unhappy  state  will  inevitably  fall  all  the  evils  of 
the  conflict  you  force  upon  the  government  of  your  coun- 
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try.     Ifc  can  not  accede  to  tlie  mad  project  of  disunion,  of 

whicli  you  would  be  the  first  victims ;  its  first  magistrate 
can  not,  if  lie  would,  avoid  the  performance  of  his  duty." 

He  then  adjures  them,  in  the  most  fervent  language, 
Hot  to  be  the  authors  of  the  first  attack  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  their  country :  "  Its  .destroyers  you  can  not  be. 
You  may  disturb  its  peace,  you  may  interrupt  the  course 
of  its  prosperity,  you  may  cloud  its  reputation  for  stabili- 
ty, but  its  tranquillity  will  be  restored,  its  prosperity  will 
return,  and  the  stain  upon  its  national  character  will  be 
transferred  to  and  remain  an  eternal  blot  on  the  memory 
of  those  who  caused  the  disorder," 

Then,  addressing  the  people  of  the  "United  States,  he 
justifies  to  them  the  necessity  of  his  procla- 
ittt^?o^™ppor'i  mation,  and  adds :  "  I  rely  with  equal  confi- 
'■'"'  dence  on  your  undivided  support  in  my  de- 

tennination  to  execute  the  laws,  to  preserve  the  Union 
by  all  constitutional  means,  to  arrest,  if  possible,  by  mod- 
erate but  firm  measures,  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  force." 

In  this  proclamation,  the  President,  without  any  hesita- 
T  J^   .u  V,       tion,  points  out  the  true  cause  of  the  troubles 

Imputes  the  Waino    """)  I'   ^j^-^-j 

di^m^tm°^  —the  machinations  of  disappomted  political 
bffionBm™.  aspirants,  who,  taking  advantage  of  public 

discontents  that  were  not  without  a  just  cause,  were 
goading  the  Southern  communities  into  disunion.  On  a 
subsequent  occasion,  referring  to  these  events,  he  remark- 
ed :  "  The  tariff  was  but  a  pretext.  The  next  will  be  the 
Slavery  or  Negro  Question." 

In  the  mean  time  South  Carolina  oi^anized  troops,  and 
He  lecommendB  to  p^ovidcd  awus  and  munitions  of  war.  Here- 
Sijmt^amS'Sf™  ^poTi  thc  President,  early  in  January,  made 
complaint.  ^  special  Communication  to  Congress,  recom- 

mending the  removal  of  all  jnet  causes  of  complaint,  and 
setting  forth  the .  steps  he  had  taken  for  vindicating  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  against  the  insurgent  state.   He 
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recognized  clearly  that  the  feeling  of  the  dissatisfied  peo- 
ple was  just  and  reasonable,  and  that  they  simply  wanted 
relief  from  what  they  considered  to  he  a  wrong ;  but  he 
also  distinctly  perceived  that  there  were  ambitious  and 
disappointed  politicians  who  were  inflaming  this  discon- 
tent for  ulterior  and  personal  objects.  Congress  there- 
fore proceeded  to  apply  the  necessary  remedies,  though 
not  without  misgivings  on  the  part  of  some  that  the  mo- 
ment was  inopportune  when  the  protesting  state  was  in 
an  attitude  of  armed  defiance.  A  proposition— Mr.  Ver- 
planck's  bill — had  been  for  some  time  under  discussion  in 
the  House — it  contained  large  reductions  and  important 
equalizations  of  duties — when  suddenly,  on  the  evening  of 
February  25th,  as  the  members  were  preparing  to  retire, 
Mr.Letcher,ofKentucky,a  friend  of  Mr.Clay, 

ci^y-¥compi^  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  Ver- 
planck  bill  except  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
sert in  its  stead  a  bill  that  had  been  offered  in  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Clay,  since  known  as  "  the  Compromise."  Mr,  Ben- 
ton, relating  these  circumstances,  says :  "  The  bill,  which 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  House  late  in  the  even- 
ing, when  members  were  gathering  up  their  overcoats  for 
a  walk  home  to  dinner,  was  passed  before  those  coats  had 
got  on  the  back,  and  the  dinner,  which  was  waiting,  had 
but  little  time  to  cool,  before  the  astonished  members, 
their  work  done,  were  at  the  table  to  eat  it."  The  vote 
being  taken,  the  substitute  forthwith  passed  by  119  to  85. 

The  general  principle  of  Mr,  Clay's  Compromise  was, 
that  one  tenth  of  the  excess  over  twenty  per  cent,  of  each 
existing  impost  was  to  be  taken  off  at  the  close  of  the 
current  yeai"  (1833),  a  second  tenth  after  two  years,  and 
so  on  until  1842,  when  all  duties  should  be  reduced  to  a 
maximum  of  twenty  per  cent. 

But  this  arrangement  was  not  effected  without  remon- 
strance,     Mr,  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  protested  against 
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the  whole  proceedings,  declaring  "  that  the  root  of  the 
discontent  lay  deeper  thau  the  tariff,  and  would  continue 
when  the  tariff  was  foi^otten."  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  had 
indicated  his  true  sentiments  in  the  Senate  when  he  said, 
"Every  Southern  man  true  to  the  interests  of  his  section, 
and  faithful  to  the  duties  which  Providence  has  allotted 
him,  will  be  forever  excluded  from  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  government."  He  had  also  said  in  reference 
to  the  "  Force  BUI,"  "  To  suppose  that  the  entire  power 
of  the  Union  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  that  all  the  various  interests  in  this  widely-ex- 
tended country  may  he  safely  placed  under  the  will  of 
an  unchecked  majority,  is  the  extreme  of  folly  and  mad- 
ness. The  result  would  be  inevitable  that  power  would 
be  exclusively  centred  in  the  dominant  interest  north  of 
this  river  (the  Potomac),  and  that  all  the  south  of  it 
would  be  held  as  subjected  provinces,  to  be  controlled  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  stronger  section." 

Mr.  Benton,  in  his  wort  "Thirty  Years'  View,"  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  gives  the  "  se- 
^«ct™ato™ot^  cret  history  of  the  Compromise  of  1833," 
He  says  substantially  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
Mr.  Clay  were  early  and  long  rival  aspirants  for  the  Pres- 
idency, and  antagonistic  leaders  in  opposite  political  sys- 
tems—the former  for  free  trade,  the  latter  for  protection. 
The  coalition  between  them  in  1833  was  only  a  hollow 
truce,  embittered  by  the  humiliation  to  which  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  subjected  in  the  protective  features  of  the 
"  Compromise,"  and  only  kept  alive  for  a  few  years  by 
their  mutual  mterest  with  respect  to  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Bm'en.  A  rupture  was  foreseen  by  every 
observer ;  and  in  a  few  years  it  took  place,  and  in  open 
Senate,  in  a  way  to  give  the  key  to  the  secret  motives 
which  led  to  that  compromise. 

Attempts  had  been  made  by  several  senators  to  secure 
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an  understanding  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay, 
who  were  not  on  spealcing  terms,  with  a  view  to  such 
modifications  in  Mr.  Clay's  proposed  Compromise  as  would 
make  it  more  acceptable  to  its  opponents,  and  aid  in  re- 
leasing South  Carolina  from  her  position.  "  These  South 
Carolinians,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  "  are  acting 
very  badly,  but  they  are  good  fellows,  and  it  is  a  pity  to 
let  Jackson  hang  them,"  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  been 
applied  to  to  lend  his  influence  in  the  movement,  entirely 
declined,  saying, "  It  would  be  yielding  great  principles 
to  faction,  and  that  the  time  had  come  to  test  the  strength 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  government."  An  interview 
between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay  took  place,  but  it  fail- 
ed to  produce  the  intended  result.  Meantime  the  Pres- 
ident, General  Jackson,  had  determined  that 
fon'^aSfmin^  hc  would  "  have  no  negotiations,  but  would 
caihonnfor  ttJ-  esecutc  the  laws."  "  He  would  admit  of  no 
farther  delay,  but  was  determined  at  once  to 
take  a  decided  course  vrith  Mr.  Calhoun" — an  arrest  and 
trial  for  high  treason  being  understood.  Mr.  Letcher, 
having  discovered  one  night  what  was  about  to  take 
place,  went  forthwith  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  fomid  his  way  to 
him,  though  he  had  retired  to  bed,  and  informed  him  of 
his  danger.    "  He  was  evidently  disturbed," 

Mr.  Benton  goes  on  to  relate  the  incidents  attending 

the  eventual  passage  of  the  bUl.     Both  Mr. 

SlfoS'^by^.    Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  were  compelled  to 

iSttf  Mr.  clay  ana    acccpt  it,  with  the   amendments  that  hatl 

Ml-.  CalbOTm.  ■■•  iii  t     -i        t         p     ^  ^ 

been  attached,  though  both  oi  them,  under 
the  form  it  now  presented,  had  the  utmost  reluctance  to 
do  so.  He  adds  that,  "on  an  outside  view  of  the  measure, 
they  appear  as  master  spirits  appeasing  the  storm  they 
had  raised ;  on  the  inside  view  they  appear  as  subaltern 
agents  dominated  by  the  necessities  of  their  condition, 
and  providing  for  themselves  instead  of  their  country" — 
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Mr.  Clay  in  saving  tlie  protective  policy  and  preserving 
the  support  of  the  manufacturers,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
securing  himself  from  the  perils  of  his  position,  and  both 
in  leaving  themselves  at  liberty  to  act  together  in  future 
against  General  Jackson  and  Mr. Van  Buren, 

In  his  resolute  course  to  put  down  Mr.  Calhoun's  Nul- 
iniiisQctstiie  lification  movement  General  Jackson  found 
reSr^iit^^ca  himself  strengthened  by  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
bj  the  people.  pQ^  ^f  ^]jg  people— even  those  who  had 
been  his  opponents  in  the  recent  election  vigorously  sus- 
tained him.  That  support  was  unanimous  in  the  I^orth, 
and  nearly  so  in  the  Soutk  Vii^inia,  indeed,  sent  a  com- 
missioner to  South  Carolina,  and  her  governor  expressed 
an  intention  of  resisting  the  passage  of  troops  through 
his  state.  Shortly  before  February  1st,  the 
D^'t^S'ttB™"  date  appointed  for  carrying  N'ulliiieation  into 
nw^ree'^aatia-  effect,  it  was  resolved  at  Charleston  that  in- 
asmucn  as  measures  were  then  pending  in 
Congress  contemplating  such  reduction  of  duties  on  im- 
ports as  South  Carolina  had  demanded,  the  execution  of 
the  nullifying  ordinance  and  the  consequent  legislative 
acts  should  be  postponed.  The  parage  of  the  Compro- 
AEd  recedes  from  ^'^^  tariff  by  Cougress  toot  place  toward 
Nnuifloation.  ^j^g  close  of  FebiTiary,  and  NuUifieation  w^ 
abandoned  hy  South  Carolina, 

General  Jackson,  however,  deeply  disapproved  of  the 
course  that  had  been  taken,  being  of  opinion  that  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  and  safety  of  the  republic  would  have 
been  better  consulted  had  the  promoters  of  Nullification 
been  held  to  a  strict  account.  He  never  ceased  to  regret 
that  he  had  not  brought  Mr.  Calhoun  to  trial  for  treason. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
trouble  was  closed  exerted  a  powerful  and  encouraging 
influence  on  the  later  secession  movements  of  South  Car- 
olina.    Mr,  Calhoun  always  asserted  that  the  military  at- 
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titude  of  that  state  liad  intimidated  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

Ml'.  Calhoun,  who  thus  took  the  lead  in  the  Nullifiea- 
TheT)io  ra  ii  of  ^^^^  movemeut,  and,  indeed,  may  be  consid- 
Mr.caihoiiu.  gj.g^  ^g  ^]^g  autlior  of  Secession,  was  a  South 
Carolinian  "by  "birth,  but  of  Irish  descent.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  he  entered  Congress.  He  promoted  actively 
the  war  with  England,  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  internal  improvements,  and  a  protective  tar- 
iff—that of  1816.  During  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Monroe 
he  became  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  that  capacity  drew 
orders  for  General  Jackson  in  the  operations  against  the 
Seminoles.  That  general,  headstrong  and  unbridled,  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  seizure  of  Pensacola 
and  other  acta,  to  have  violated  his  instructions,  and  to 
be  worthy  of  being  brought  to  trial  At  that  time  those 
personages  were  regarded  as  among  the  more  prominent 
future  candidates  for  the  Presidency — the  one  in  civil,  the 
other  in  military  life.  During  Mr.  Monroe's  second  term, 
a  very  influential  portion  of  the  party  inclined  to  bring 
Mr.  Calhoun  forward  for  that  great  office ;  "but  eventually 
the  preference  was  given  to  the  general,  Mr.  Calhoun  be- 
ing nominated  as  Yice-President.  No  election  for  Presi- 
dent, however,  being  made,  the  House  of  Representatives 
chose  Mr.  Adams,  On  the  expiiy  of  his  term,  the  original 
intention  was  carried  out,  General  Jackson  being  elect- 
ed President,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  Vice-President. 

In  these  movements  we  perceive  the  crisis  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
especta'SBibr  felt  vcry  acutelv  the  preference  given  to  his 
military  rival,  and  the  bitterness  between 
them  was  intensified  by  General  Jackson's  discovery  of 
the  course  that  had  been  pursued  toward  him  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Seminole  War,     Up  to  this  time  .the  general 
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supposed  tliat  Mr.  Calhoun  was  his  defender  in  the  cabi- 
net in  that  affair ;  now  he  found  with  surprise  how  com- 
pletely he  had  "been  mistaken.  Irascible  and  impetuous, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  he  should  become 
Mr.  Calhoun's  mortal  enemy. 

General  Jackson's  national  popularity  was  so  great 
He  abandons  na-  ^^^^  ■^^'  Calhouu  saw  the  uselessDCSS  of  at- 
aflvo'lwe'^te?  tempting  any  rivalry.  At  this  time  he  had 
rigbiB.  abandoned  many  of  his  early  views.    Among 

other  things,  he  had  ceased  to  look  with  favor  on  a  pro- 
tective tariff;  he  had  become  a  free-trader.  Perhaps 
these  changes  led  him  insensibly  to  more  important  ones. 
He  abandoned  national  ideas,  and  advocated  state-rights. 
With  a  sentiment  not  unlike  that  imputed  to  Caesar,  he 
had  rather  be  the  first  man  in  the  Slave  States  than  the 
second  man  in  the  Union. 

Once  satisfied  that  all  farther  hopes  of  national  pre-em- 
inence were  at  an  end,  he  addressed  himself 
wial^ihemu™  ™  "^^^^  singulaT  ability  to  the  promotion  of 
th6T«rWQue.uo.i,  ggctionalism.  He  furnished  the  basis  of  the 
South  Carolina  Exposition,  and,  by  his  letter  to  Governor 
Hamilton,  led  to  the  Nnllifieation  movement.  He  be- 
lieved at  this  time  that  the  South  could  be  united  on  an 
anti-tariff  resistance,  and,  though  disappointed  in  the  gen- 
eral result,  always  regarded  his  state  as  having  substan- 
tially carried  her  point  against  the  United  States.  Con- 
scious of  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  Slave  Question  in 
view  of  the  recent  acts  of  Great  Britain  in  the  "West  In- 
dies, and  the  general  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  he 
was  unwilling  at  first  to  jeopardiKe  the  institution,  though 
it  was  quite  certain  that  the  South  could  be  united  upon 
it  in  a  national  controversy. 

Massachusetts,  at  that  time  still  intellectually  colonial, 
was  powerfully  affected, by  the  Abolition  movement  in 
England,  and  proceeded  to  flood  the  South  with  inflam- 
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matory  publications.  In  accordance  witK  the  political 
views  lie  now  entertained,  Mr.  Calhoun  asserted  the  right 
o£  each  state  to  interpose  and  prevent  their  dissemination 
through  the  Post-office.  On  the  presentation  of  abolition 
petitions  to  Congress,  he  would  have  had  them  rejected 
AndthenreEorteto  altogether.  He  brought  about  the  annex- 
the  Slave  QuesUoD.  atiou  of  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
more  slave  territory.  Clearly  perceiving  that  the  strength 
of  the  North  lay  in  her  population  supplies,  he  denied 
the  power  of  states  to  give  a  vote  to  aliens;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  scruples  of  conscientious  persons 
in  the  South,  he  taught  them  that  slavery  is  not  only  not 
an  evil,  but  an  absolute  good,  and  the  surest  foundation 
for  political  institutions. 

Thus  thoroughly  committed  to  the  use  of  the  Slave 
Question,  and  believing  that  the  Union  might  without 
difficulty  be  divided  upon  it,  he  used  every  exertion  to 
force  the  slavery  issue  on  the  North.  Though  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  he  was 
in  favor  of  it,  his  views  had  now  so  much  changed  that 
he  promoted  to  the  utmost  its  repeah  Having  experi- 
enced the  blighting  of  his  early  expectations  through  the 
militai'y  renown  of  General  Jackson,  he  was  thoroughly 
averse  to  the  Mexican  War.  Such  experiences  as  that  of 
He  opposes  the  ■^^*  Calhouu  Will  always  make  civihans  in 
MeDdcan  War.  eminent  positions  unfriendly  to  foreign  wars, 
and  keep  the  republic  at  peace.  A  war  brings  at  once 
into  political  prominence  a  host  of  successful  soldiers. 

Mr,  Calhoun  was  not  only  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Wihuot  Proviso,  as  might  be  expected,  he  was  also  the 
oiTginator  of  the  doctrine  that  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution carried  slavery  with  it  into  the  Territories  acquired 
by  the  Mexican  War.  With  logical  fidelity  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  were  now  guiding  him,  he  sought  to  accom- 
plish the  organization  of  the  Slave  States  ostensibly  for 
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resisting  !N"ortlieni  abolition,  in  reality  for  separation, 
nis  project  of  a  His  remedy  for  tlie  declining  influence  of 
dual  presid^cy.  ^^  g^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^  establishment  of  a  dual 
presidency,  one  President  from  the  IVee,  the  other  from 
the  Slave  States.  I^ot  that  hia  clear  intellect  for  a  mo- 
ment regarded  such  a  scheme  as  offering  any  permanency ; 
he  saw  in  it  rather  a  ready  and  quiet  means  of  insuring 
secession  and  final  separation. 

His  biographers  relate  that,  while  he  was  yet  a  youth 
at  Yale  College,  the  president  of  that  institution,  struck 
with  his  singular  merit,  remarked  that  he  had  "  ability 
enough  to  be  President  of  the  United  States."  Perhaps 
that  incident  gave  a  color  to  all  his  subsequent  life. 
From  the  days  of  his  early  inclinations  to  the  New  En- 
gland politicians  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the 
Virginia  dynasty,  which  had  become  intolerable  to  all 
portions  of  the  country,  to  the  close  of  his  life  (1850),  all 
his  exertions  were  directed  to  the  attainment  of  headship 
— national,  if  possible;  if  not,  sectional.  Conscious  of  his 
own  powers,  he  looked  with  disdain  upon  the  line  of  pres- 
idents who  succeeded  to  Mr.  Monroe. 

From  his  literary  remains,  collected  and  published  by 
Mr.  Crall^,  we  perceive  without  difficulty  how  it  was  that 
Ml".  Calhoun  exerted  so  much  influence  in  his  native  state. 
His  ideas  were  in  sympathy  with  her  aspirations.  They 
ai'e  expressed  in  simple  and  forcible  language,  with  but 
little  ornament.  As  was  said  by  Mr.  Butler  in  his  eulo- 
gium  upon  him  in  the  Senate, "  He  had  the  quality  of  in- 
spiring confidence — the  highest  of  earthly  qualities."  Vir- 
HiBviituouspci-  tuous  and  just,  he  died,  not  wealthy,  after 
vaiechai-acwr.  fQ^ty  ycaTs'  respousible  connection  with  the 
government. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  perhaps  more  truly  than 
ThBiogiwafhar-  that  of  auy  other  eminent  American  of  his 
aster  oi  his  life,     tlmcs,  may  besaid  to  have  been  a  strictly 
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logical  one.  When  we  compare  his  views  in  1811,  at  his 
first  appearance,  with  those  at  his  death,  how  wide  and 
how  melancholy  the  difference  !  It  is  the  decline  of  pa- 
triotism into  secession.  Not  without  interest  do  we  ob- 
serve the  SQCcessive  phases  through  which  he  passes ;  they 
manifest  the  pressure  of  exterior  influences  on  an  honor- 
able  but  disappointed  ambition. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

TUE   ANNESATIOS   OF   TEXAS. 

The  South,  finding  it  noceasary  to  secure  new  Elates  for  the  proservation  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Union,  resolred  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  nn  adjoining 
province  of  Mexico.  It  was  seized  by  adventurers  fram  the  Slave  States,  who  es- 
tablished it  m  an  independent  repnblic.  It  then  applied  for  admission  as  a  state 
into  the  Union,  and,  in  spite  of  a  strenuous  opposition  froni  the  North,  that  meas- 
ure was  carried  into  effect. 

Geseual  Jacksob",  in  a  letter  -written  in  1843,  accused 
, ,  ^    ,    the  administration  of  President  Monroe  of 

General  Jackson's 

KonuSI^'o?  having  voluntaiTly  surrendered  to  Spain,  at 
Loubiana,  ^j^g  ^jj^^  ^f  ^jjg  cession  of  Florida,  all  that 

fertile  tract  of  country  which,  facing  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico, 
is  included  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Eio  Grande.  He 
said :  "  Soon  after  my  election  (to  the  Presidency),  jn 
1829,  it  was  made  known  to  me  by  Mr.  Erwin,  formerly 
our  minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  that  while  at  that 
court  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  treaty  with  Spain 
for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  and  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  fixing  the  western  limit  of  the  lat- 
ter at  the  Eio  Grande,  agreeably  to  the  understanding  of 
France ;  that  he  had  written  home  to  our  government  for 
powers  to  complete  and  sign  this  negotiation ;  "but  that, 
instead  of  receiving  such  authority,  the  negotiation  was 
„     ,   .^  ^™     taken  out  of  his  hands  and  transferred  to 

Bs  stales  that  Tex- 

i^iy\mf4dl?^d  Washington,  and  a  new  treaty  was  there  con- 
to  Spain.  eluded,  by  which  the  Sabine,  and  not  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  recognized  and  established  as  the  boundary 
of  Louisiana.  Finding  that  these  statements  were  true, 
and  that  our  government  did  really  give  up  that  import- 
ant territory  when  it  was  at  its  option  to  retain  it,  I  was 
L— B  B 
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filled  with  astonishmeDt.  The  right  to  the  territory  was 
obtained  from  France.  Spain  stood  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge it  to  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  yet  the  authority  asked 
by  our  minister  was  not  only  withheld,  but,  in  lieu  of  it, 
a  limit  was  adopted  which  stripped  us  of  the  whole  of 
the  vast  country  lying  between  the  two  rivei«."  He  add- 
ed: "  I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  surrender  of  so  vast  and 
important  a  territory  was  attributable  to  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  tendency  of  our  institutions,  in  which 
there  was  mingled  somewhat  of  jealousy  as  to  the  rising 
greatness  of  the  South  and  "West."  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  this  opinion  seems  not  to  be  justified 
when  we  remember  that  the  alleged  surrender  was  made 
by  a  Southern  President,  and  that  the  attempt  to  pur- 
chase Texas,  presently  to  be  alluded  to,  was  made  in  1827 
by  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  from  the  North. 

Tesas,  the  country  in  question,  under  these  circum- 
itbadbecomefi  stances  became  a  part  of  Mexico.  In  1820, 
portion  of  Maiico.  ]y[Qgeg  Austln,  a  resident  of  Missouri,  obtain- 
ed the  privilege  of  settling  in  it,  under  the  plea  of  being 
a  Roman  Catholic  persecuted  by  Protestants.  Dying  pre- 
maturely, hie  son,  Stephen  P.  Austin,  carried  out  his  in- 
tention, and  thus  the  Americans  obtained  a  foothold  in 
the  country. 

Attempts  were  now  made  by  the  American  govern- 
,^  ..     ,.     ,    ment,  in  1827  and  1829,  to  purchase  Texas 

AbotUve  atlemptB    ""^""J  . 

to  pnrchaBo  It.  fi'om  Mexico.  They  were  ineffectual.  It 
was  obvious,  however,  that  the  possession  of  it  was  abso- 
,  lutelv  necessary  to  the  South,  in  order  that 
to tSe1ii"eavBtem  ^^^  system  might  have  freedom  of  expansion 
of  uie  Sooth.  westwardly,  and  an  equipoise  be  maintained 
with  the  North  in  Congress.  Adventurers  from  the 
neighboring  Slave  States  were  therefore  encouraged  by 
the  prevailing  public  sentiment  to  emigrate  to  it,  with 
the  intention  of  detaching  it  forcibly  from  Mexico.    Tiiat 
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sonuiani  adveii-  ^epiiblic,  tom  by  internal  dissensions,  was  so 
tnrers  settle  in  it.  i^-f^Q  ^\,Iq  ^o  counteract  their  movements, 
that  in  1836,  -when  the  independence  of  Texas  was  pro- 
claimed, the  resistance  that  could  be  made  was  altogether 
insignificant.  Nevertheless,  the  Texans  were  defeated  at 
the  Alamo  and  Goliad,  and  those  of  them  who  were 
taken  prisoners  of  war  were  atrociously  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  At  the  San  Jacinto  they  were  avenged,  the  Mex- 
icans being  surprised  while  passing  the  river,  and  not 
They  wieBt  it  ford-  ^^^J  totaUy  defeated,  but  Santa  Anna,  their 
biy^omMericQ.  commander,  the  President  of  their  republic, 
taken  prisoner.  The  character  of  this  conflict  may  be  un- 
derstood from  the  statement  that  the  Mexican  killed  were 
630,  the  wounded  208. 

Santa  Anna,  at  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror,  General 
Houston,  who  was  a  Virainian  by  birth,  was 

The  Presiaant  or  .n-i-  ■  ni 

Meaco,  resiBttog,  t]ius  constraiued  m  his  extremity  to  acknowl- 

K  taken  prleoner,  ./ 

™kuo™ed^^t^   edge  the  independence  of  Texas.    Hereupon 
independence,      j^^  ^^^  liberated,  aud  the  new  republic  es- 
tablished in  October,  1836,  with  a  Constitution  modeled 
on  that  of  the  United  States,  and  with  Gen- 
acknoSedge  L^  cral  HoustoH  inauguratcd  as  its  first  Presi- 
dent.   The  United  States  forthwith  acknowl- 
edged its  independence. 
In  less  than  a  year  application  was  made  to  the  United 
States  government  to  receive  the  new  repub- 
timM^eT^Sa  lie  into  the  Union,  and,  though  this  was  at 
the  time  declined,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
question  was  destined  to  play  a  most  important  part  in 
American  civil  policy.    The  North  saw  in  the  whole 
movement  a  predetermined  attempt  at  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  in  the  invasive  emigration,  the  revolt,  the 
proclamation  of  independence,  the  temporary  organiza- 
tion of  a  republic,  and  the  application  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state,  successive  steps  of  a  conspiracy, 
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me  annesatjou  ia  ''^^'I'^Ji  ■would,  tlirougli  the  creatioii  of  half  a 
atflTBtaedjued.  (j^o^en  or  Diore  new  states,  give  a  preponder- 
ance to  the  slave  power  in  the  republic. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  declined  the  overtures  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  was  succeeded  in  the  Presidency  by 
Greneral  Harrison,  who,  dying  almost  immediately  after 
his  inauguration,  was  followed  by  the  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Tyler,  a  Virginian,  and  a  supporter  of  extreme  Southern 
principles.  The  annexation  project  was  now  steadily 
pressed  forward, but,  owing  to  the  difficult  circumstances 
under  which  Mr.  Tyler  was  placed,  and  dissensions  arising 
in  the  party  that  had  elected  him,  nothing  decisive  could 
be  done  until  1844,  when  Mr.  Upshur,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  being  accidentally  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  can- 
non, Mr.  Calhoun  succeeded  him.  A  treaty  of  annexation 
was  at  once  arranged,  but,  on  being  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, was  rejected. 

Undiscouraged  by  this  result,  the  South  at  once  de- 
-,,,     A    ,  ^    termined  to  make  annexation  the  touchstone 

It  IB  made  a  test 

^toiiSep^*i-  ^  *^6  coming  Presidential  election.  The 
dentiai^cuon.  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  Cotton  States 
began  to  move  vigorously  in  the  matter :  that  of  Missis- 
sippi declared,  adopting  the  report  of  a  committee  of  its 
TieBTiBBiaaippi  ^^'^Ji  ^'^^'^  "  t^iG  committeo  feel  authorized 
Hesoiutione,  j.^  ^^-y  ^^j-  g]avery  is  cherished  by  our  con- 
stituents as  the  very  palladium  of  their  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and,  whatever  ignorant  fanatics  may  elsewhere 
conjecture,  the  committee  arefuUy  as&^ed,  upon  the  most 
diligent  observation  and  reflection  9a  the  subject,  that  the 
South  does  not  possess  within  her' limits  a  blessing  with 
which  the  affections  of  her  people  are  so  closely  entwined 
and  so  completely  enflbred ;"  "  the  Northern  States  have 
no  interests  of  their  own  which  require  any  special  safe- 
guards for  their  defense,  save  only  their  domestic  manu- 
factures, and  God  knows  they  have  already  received  pro- 
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tection  irom  government  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  under 
which  eneonragement  they  have  improved  and  flourished 
beyond  example.  The  South  has  very  peculiar  interests 
to  preserve,  already  violently  assailed  and  boldly  threat- 
ened. Yom"  committee  are  fully  persuaded  that  this 
The  eiave  power  in-  protection  to  her  best  interests  will  be  af- 
aiBtBonaunexBHoii.  forced  by  the  annexation  of  Texas;  an  equi- 
poise of  influence  in  the  halls  of  Congress  will  be  secured, 
which  will  furnish  us  with  a  permanent  guarantee  of  pro- 
tection." 

In  the  Bame  spirit  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  said,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  "  True,  if  Iowa  be  added  on 
the  one  side,  Florida  will  be  added  on  the  other,  but 
there  the  equation  must  stop.  Let  one  more  Northern 
state  be  added,  and  the  equilibrium  is  gone — gone  for- 
ever. The  balance  of  interests  is  gone,  the  safeguard  of 
American  prosperity,  of  the  American  Constitution,  of 
the  American  Union,  vanished  into  thin  air.  This  must 
be  the  inevitable  result,  unless,  by  a  treaty  with  Mexico, 
the  South  can  add  more  weight  to  her  end  of  the  lever. 
Let  the  South  stop  at  the  Sabine,  while  the  North  may 
spread  unchecked  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
Southern  scale  must  kick  the  beam." 

But  these  movements  did  not  take  place  without  re- 
views of  ei-Presi-  sistance.  Ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Si"™  ^e'ZL  aii<i  other  membera  of  Congress,  issued  an 
^'"^'  address,  in  which  they  said  that  the  annexa- 

tion of  Texas  was  being  forced  forward  "  by  that  large 
portion  of  the  country  interested  in  domestic  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade ;"  that  "  it  was  hitended,  by  the  admission 
of  new  Slave  States,  to  secure  undue  ascendency  for  the 
slaveholding  power  in  the  government,  and  rivet  that 
power  beyond  all  redemption ;  that,  with  these  views,, 
settlements  had  been  made  in  the  province  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  diiBculties  fomented  with  the  Mexican 
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government,  a  revolt  brouglit  about,  and  an  independent 
government  declared ;  ttat  the  attempts  of  Mexico  to  re- 
duce lier  revolted  province  to  obedience  have  proved  un- 
successful because  of  the  unlawful  aid  of  designing  and 
interested  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  di- 
rect and  indirect  co-operation  of  our  own  government, 
with  similar  view^s,  is  not  the  less  certain  and  demonstra- 
ble." "  The  open  enlistment  of  troops  in  several  states 
of  this  Union  in  aid  of  the  Texan  revolution ;  the  intru- 
sion of  an  American  army  by  the  order  of  the  President 
under  a  false  pretense,  but  in  reality  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
surgents;'the  entire  neglect  of  government  to  prevent 
unwarrantable  aggressions  of  our  own  citizens,  enlisted, 
It  Is  denounced  ss  oi^aiuzed,  and  officered  in  our  own  borders, 
&i™°a^sBoi^  arid  marched  in  arms  into  the  territory  of 
oftheUmoE.  ^  friendly  government;  the  premature  rec- 
ognition of  the  independence  of  Texas  ;  the  open  avow- 
al of  the  Texans  themselves ;  the  frequent  and  anxious 
negotiations  of  our  own  government ;  the  resolutions  of 
various  states  of  the  Union;  the  numerous  declarations 
of  members  of  Congress ;  the  tone  of  the  Southern  press, 
as  well  as  the  direct  application  of  the  Texan  govern- 
ment, make  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  doubt  that  an- 
nexation and  the  formation  of  several  slaveholding  states 
were  originally  the  policy  and  design  of  the  slaveholding 
states  and  the  executive  of  the  nation.  Their  objects 
were  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  and  the  continual  as- 
cendency of  the  slave  power." 

"  We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  annexation  effected  by 
any  act  or  proceeding  of  the  federal  government,  or  any 
of  its  departments,  would  be  identical  with  dissolution. 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  our  national  compact,  its  ob- 
jects, designs,  and  the  great  elementary  principles  which 
entered  into  its  formation,  of  a  character  so  deep  and  fun- 
damental, and  would  be  an  attempt  to  eternize  an  insti- 
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tution  and  a  power  of  a  nature  eo  unjust  in  tliemselves, 
90  injurious  to  the  interests  and  abhorrent  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  the  Free  States,  as,  in  our  opinion,  not 
only  inevitably  to  result  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
but  fully  to  justify  it ;  and  we  not  only  assert  that  the 
people  of  the  Free  States  ought  not  to  submit  to  it,  but 
we  say,  with  confidence,  that  they  would  not  submit  to  it." 
The  reader  wiU  here  remark  that  threats  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  were  resorted  to  by  the  North  as  well 
as  by  the  South  when  it  suited  the  purpose.  Mr.  Quincy, 
in  1811,  had  indulged  in  such  menaces.  The  Hartford 
Convention  was  suspected  of  preparing  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  They  are  brought  forward  again  in  these 
Texan  movements. 

But  the  South  was  resolved  to  consummate  her  inten- 
tion, and  that  without  delay.  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
the  &)uth  to  aecuro  reu  aud  Ml.  Clay,  the  prominent  candidates 
of  the  two  opposing  parties  for  the  Presi- 
dency, were  ■  compelled  to  make  known  their  views  pre- 
viously to  the  meeting  of  the  nominating  Conventions. 
They  had  a  private  understanding  with  each  other,  and 
mutually  agreed  upon  discountenancing  the  annexation 
scheme,  Mr.  Van  Buren  pointed  out  that  the  annexa- 
Onioione  of  Mr.  ^^^^  o^  Texas  would,  in  all  human  probabil- 
Van  Buren.  '^y^  draw  after  it  a  war  with  Mexico,  and 
asked, "  Can  it  be  expedient,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  attempt  it  ?  Can  we  hope  to  stand  perfectly  justified 
in  the  eyes  of  mankind  for  entering  into  it,  more  especial- 
ly if  its  commencement  is  to  be  preceded  by  the  appro- 
priation to  our  uses  of  the  Territory  1" 

Mr.  Clay  said  in  reference  to  reannexation ;  "  It  is 
oyiuions  of  Mc.  therefore  perfectly  idle  and  ridiculous,  if  not 
^  '^^'  dishonorable,  to  talk  of  resuming  our  title 

to  Texas  as  if  we  had  never  parted  with  it.     "We  can  no 
more  do  that  than  Spain  can  resume  Florida,  France  Lou- 
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isiana,  or  Great  Britain  tlie  thirteen  colonies  now  com- 
prising a  part  of  tlie  United  States."  "  I  conceive  that 
no  motive  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory  could 
be  more  unfortunate,  or  pregnant  with  more  fatal  conse- 
quences, than  that  of  obtaining  it  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  one  part  against  another  part  of  the  com- 
mon confederacy.  Such  a  principle,  put  into  practical 
operation,  would  menace  the  existence,  if  it  did  not  cer- 
tainly sow  the  seeds  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union."  "  I 
consider  the  annexation  of  Texas  at  this  time  without  the 
consent  of  Mexico  as  a  measure  compromising  the  na- 
tional character;  involving  us  certainly  in  a  war  with 
Mexico,  probably  with  other  foreign  powers ;  dangerous 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  inexpedient  in  the  present 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  and  not  called  for  by 
any  general  expression  of  public  opinion," 
Mr.  Benton,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  declai"ed:  "I 
opiniomofMr.  wash  mj  hands  of  all  attempts  to  dismem- 
^^^'  ber  the  Mexican  republic  by  seizing  (under 

the  designation  of  Texas)  her  dominions  in  New  Mexico — 
Chihuahua,  Coaluila,  and  Tamaulipas.  The  treaty,  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  boundary  of  the  Eio  Grande,  is  an 
act  of  unparalleled  outrage  on  Mexico.  It  is  the  seizure 
of  two  thousand  miles  of  her  territory  without  a  word  of 
explanation  with  her,  and  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Tex- 
as to  which  she  is  no  party." 

In  vain,  when  it  was  too  late,  Mr.  Clay  endeavored  to 
recede  from  his  position ;  his  attempt  only  served  to 
make  the  matter  worse,  and  cost  him  the  support  of  the 
anti-slavery  party,  whose  votes  would  have  elected  him. 
As  to  Mr. Van  Bm'en,  he  did  not  so  much  as 


tively  unknown  person — Mr.  Polk.     It  de- 
clared its  measures  to  be  "  the  reoccupation  of  Oregon 
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and  reannexation  of  Texas  at  tlie  earliest  possible  pe- 
riod." 

But,  decisive  as  was  tiis  action,  the  Annexationists 
woiild  not  so  mucti  as  endure  the  delay  until  Mr.  Polk's 
inauguration.  On  the  assembling  of  Congress,  a  dispatch 
Mr  Calhoun's  from  Ml.  Calhoun,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
French  ai^tch.  jjj._  gjjjg^  ^jjg  oiujigter  at  Paris,  was  laid  he- 
fore  it.  In  this  the  attention  of  the  French  government 
is  drawn  to  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  the 
proposed  annexation  in  strengthening  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  and  thereby  thwarting  the  intentions  of 
England,  whose  fanaticism  Mr,  Calhoun  declared  was  in- 
tent on  reducing  America  to  the  ruined  condition  of  her 
own  West  India  possessions.  On  December  19th  a  joint 
resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Eepresenta^ 
tives  providing  for  annexation.  Attempts  were  made  to 
»u™..    ..    »    secure  half  the  country  for  free  labor,  the 

Abortive  atteiapt  •'  ' 

SSItorT^'?''  other  half  being  resigned  to  slaveiy,  by  a 
''''"'"  line    commencing  between    Galveston    and 

Matagorda  Bay,  and  running  northwestwardly,  so  as  to 
divide  the  Territory  as  nearly  as  possible  into  two  equal 
parts.  In  the  portion  lying  to  the  southwest  it  was 
proposed  that  there  should  be  neither  slaveiy  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  except  for  the  punishment  of  crime. 
This  proposition  was,  however,  defeated.  In  due  time 
the  joint  resolution  went  to  the  Senate,  and  was  there 
amended  by  the  adoption  of  what  was  known  as  Mr. 
Walker's  resolutions.  Thus  modified,  it  was  returned  to 
the  House  and  concurred  in.  As  the  measure  eventually 
stood,  it  made  suitable  provision  for  the  mode  in  which 
the  "  State  of  Texas"  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
the  disposal  of  its  munitions  of  war,  public  property,  un- 
appropriated lands,  debts.  On  the  main  point  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  new  states,  not  exceeding  foxir  in  number, 
in   addition  to  Texas  proper,  should  subseqiiently  be 
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made  out  of  its  territory,  those  lying  south  of  latitude 
36°  30'  to  be  admitted  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their 
people  might  desire ;  in  those  north  of  that  line,  slavery 
to  "be  prohibited. 

Mr.  Tyler,  on  the  last  day  of  his  term  of  office,  unwill- 
„  .^  ^^,  inff  to  leave  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Polk,  the 
rka'^™utea^*Sa.  ^ouox  of  Completing  this  great  Southern 
"""'  measure,  dispatched  a  swift  messenger  to 

Texas;  her  assent  was  duly  secured,  and  the  Mexican 
province  became  a  state  of  the  Union. 

But  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  this 
,  ,  ,^   ,  had  been  done  left  a  profound  dissatisfaction 

And  the  elftye  ^^ 

a^mpffiS^  in  the  North,  The  portion  of  territory  ceded 
object.  ^^  freedom  did  not  belong  to  Texas;  her 

boundary  did  not  approach  within  200  miles  of  the  Mia- 
souri  Compromise  line.  The  Sonth  had  therefore  secured 
the  whole  of  the  new  acquisition ;  she  bad  seized  the  sub- 
stance, and  had  deluded  the  North  with  a  shadow. 
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THE   WAR   WITH  MEXICO,  AND  ACQUISITION   OP   CALIFORNIA. 

Tho  annexation  of  Texss  was  resisted  by  Mexico,  and  war  declared  by  the  United 
States.  Mexico  was  invaded,  its  metropolis  captured,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  ex- 
torted. A  discussion  arose  as  to  the  condition  of  the  acquired  territory.  The 
Wilmot  Proviso  proposed  to  exclude  slavery  from  it ;  the  South  insisted  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  carried  slavei?  into  it. 

Siscorery  of  gold  in  California,  its  political  itnd  social  cansequenceB.  The  dispute 
respecting  the  acquired  Territory  was  closed  by  the  Compromise  of  1850.  In- 
dignadon  was  oxdted  in  the  Free  States  by  the  operation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  and  ominous  forebodings  were  entertained  as  to  the  political  tendencies  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Tile  annesation  of  Texas  accomplished,  General  Taylor, 
the  United  States  commander  in  the  South- 
TelaTbri^B  on^a  west,  rccelved  orders  to  advance  to  the  Eio 
Grande.  Such  was  the  impoverished  and 
distracted  condition  of  Mexico  that  she  apparently  con-  , 
templated  no  retaliation  for  the  injury  she  had  sustained, 
and,  had  the  American  army  remained  at  the  !N"ueces,  a 
conflict  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided.  But,  on  Tay- 
lor's approaching  the  Eio  Grande,  a  comhat  ensued  at  Palo 
Alto  with  Arista,  the  Mexican  commander,  who  crossed 
over  that  stream.  It  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  the  next  day  another  engagement  took  place  at 
Kesaca  de  la  Palma,  with  the  same  result.  These  actions 
eventually  assumed  considerable  political  importance. 
They  were  among  the  causes  of  General  Taylor's  subse- 
quent elevation  to  the  Pi'esidency. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  what  had  occurred  reached 
it«aed»..t,om>y  "Washington,  President  Polk,  forgetting  that 
the  United  staiBB.  (.j^g  author  of  a  war  is  not  he  who  begins  it, 
but  he  who  has  made  it  necessary,  addressed  a  special 
message  to  Congress  announcing  that  the  Mexicans  "  had 
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at  last  invaded  our  territory,  and  slied  tlie  blood  of  our 
fellow-citiaenB  on  our  own  soil."  Congress  at  once  (May 
ISthj  1846)  passed  an  act  providing  money  and  men. 
Its  preamble  stated, "  Whereas,  by  the  act  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  country 
and  the  United  States,  be  it  enacted,  etc. 

As  long  previously  as  1843, Mr.Bocanegra,  the  Mexican 
Tuei'BBpcmaibiiity  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  had  formally 
^'mihrunUBd  notified  the  American  government  that  the 
9tat«8.  annexation  of  Texas  would  inevitably  lead 

to  war.  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, in  a  note  to  Mr.  Upshur,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
said  that, "  in  the  name  of  his  nation,  and  now  for  them, 
he  protests,  in  the  moat  solemn  manner,  against  such  an 
aggression ;  and  he  moreover  declares,  by  express  order 
of  his  government,  that,  on  sanction  being  given  by  the 
executive  of  the  Union  to  the  incorporation  of  Texas  into 
the  United  State9,he  will  consider  his  mission  ended,  see- 
ing that,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  learned,  the 
Mexican  government  is  resolved  to  declare  war  as  soon 
as  it  receives  intimation  of  such  an  act." 

War  being  thus  provoked  by  the  American  govern- 
ment. General  Scott  received  orders  (Novem- 
cS,cap™™(if^ii   ber  18th,  1846)  to  take  command  of  the  ex- 

Craa,  Cerro  Gordo.  ,.         ;  ^    ^    .  ,,  ,  f-^r       • 

pedition  intended  for  the  mvasion  of  Mexico. 
It  was  not,  however,  untd  March  7th  of  the  following 
year  that  his  forces  appeared  before  Vera  Cruz.  Twelve 
thousand  men  were  landed  in  a  siagle  evening,  the  Mexi- 
cans making  no  resistance.  Through  the  shifting  sands 
and  thickets  of  chaparral  siege-Enes  were  completed,  and 
in  fifteen  days  the  place  surrendered,  five  thousand  pris- 
oners and  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  being  taken. 
Scott  now  commenced  his  march  to  Mexico  along  the 
national  road,  through  a  beautiful  country  abounding  in 
maffuificont  scenery.     At  a  distance  on  the  left  was  the 
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great  volcano  Orizaba,  its  white  peaks  entering  the  region 
of  eternal  snow.  ApproacMng  tlie  heights  of  Cerro  Gor- 
dOjhe  fonnd  that  they  were  occupied  by  the  Mexican  Gen- 
eral Santa  Anna  with  15,000  men.  The  Americans  cut 
a  road  through  the  forest  round  the  base  of  the  mountahi, 
and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  draped  cannon  by  main 
force  up  the  precipices,  thus  gaining  nnobserved  the  rear 
The  march  to  o'^  ^^^  Mexlcaus.  Ill  the  attack  that  ensued 
pncbin.  jTj^Q  position  was  forced,  3000  prisoners  and 

43  guns  being  captured.   Resuming  their  advance,  the  Cas- 
tle of  Perote  was  taken,  and  the  town  of  Puebla  occupied. 
By  these  operations,  Scott's  army,  on  its  entrance  into 
T>^  o„f„™v.n,»,«    Puebla,  was  reduced  to  4290  men,  with  thir- 


A,  and  the 
to  Mexico 


teen  pieces  of  artillery.  Too  weak  to  ad- 
vance farther,  and,  indeed,  unable  to  main- 
tain his  communications  with  Vera  Cruz,  the  American 
general  was  compelled  to  remain  here  until  August  7th, 
waiting  for  re-enforcements.  By  that  time  his  strength 
had  increased  to  nearly  11,000  men.  It  was  not  the  plan 
of  the  Mexicans  to  resist  him  step  by  step.  Points  at 
which  that  might  have  been  done  advantageously  were 
neglected.  The  invading  army,  finding  no  force  in  front, 
marched  through  the  Pass  of  Rio  Frio  —  a  pass  which 
tak^  its  name  from  an  ice-cold  streamlet  of  crystal  clear- 
ness coming  down  from  the  mountain  snows,  and  where 
the  beetling  rocks  overhang  and  command  the  road. 
Here,  though  within  the  tropic,  so  great  is  the  elevation 
—  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — that 
the  aspect  of  Nature  is  like  that  of  gelid  climes,  and  the 
air  is  chilled  by  the  snows  on  Popocatapetl  and  Iztac- 
cihuatl,  volcanoes  that  rise  to  a  height  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand feet.  Scott  continued  his  march  unmolested  past 
the  ruins  of  Cholula,  in  the  time  of  the  Aztecs  a  great 
and  venerable  city.  The  crest  of  the  mountains  gained, 
the  Valley  of  Mexico  lay  at  his  feet. 
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This  valley  is  formed  by  a  divergence  of  the  grand 
chain  of  the  Cordilleras  into  two  branches,  which  reunite 
again  toward  the  north,  and  embrace  in  their  porphyritic 
curve  an  inclosure  sixty  miles  ia  length  north  and  south, 
forty  miles  wide  east  and  west  The  water  descending 
from  the  mountain-sides  collects  in  a  series  of  laJces,  there 
being  no  drainage  outlet  except  through  an  insignificant 
brook.     The  city  of  Mexico,  with  its  steeples 

rounded  with  picturesque  fields  and  beautiful  country 
seats.  The  snowy  peaks  of  the  neighboring  volcanoes 
detain  the  departhig  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  and  aid  in 
making  the  place  a  cool  Paradise  in  the  torrid  zone. 

To  avoid  El  Penon,  and  other  strong  works  in  front, 
occupied  in  force  by  the  Mexicans,  the  Americans  now 
left  the  national  road,  along  which  they  had  thus  far  ad- 
vanced, and  cutting,  as  they  had  done  at  Cerro  Grordo,  a 
new  route  beyond  the  Lakes  of  Chaleo  and  Xochimilco, 
gained  the  Acapulco  road.  A  night  movement  enabled 
them  to  throw  three  brigades  into  the  rear  of  a  strong 
opposing  force  at  the  hamlet  of  Contreras.  "  But  what 
Actions  at  couira-  ^  horriblc  HJght !"  sajs  one  of  the  officers. 
ra.,otarai.u6co.  i^i^ere  we  lay,  too  tired  to  eat,  too  wet  to 
sleep,  in  the  middle  of  that  muddy  road,  officers  and  men 
side  by  side,  vrith  a  heavy  rain  pouring  down  upon  us, 
the  officers  without  blankets  or  overcoats,  and  the  men 
worn  out  with  fatigue.  About  midnight  the  rain  was  so 
heavy  that  the  streams  in  the  road  flooded  us,  and  there 
we  stood,  crowded  together,  drenched  and  bemxmbed, 
waiting  till  daylight." 

But  when  daylight  on  the  20th  of  August  did  come, 
the  Mexican  position  was  stormed,  and,  after  a  conflict  of 
seventeen  minutes,  was  carried.  San  Antonio  was  cap- 
tured, the  fortified  post  of  Churubusco  was  assaulted  and 
gained,  and  the  causeways  leading  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
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opened.  In  tliese  operations  the  American  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  was  1053.  Tlie  Mexican  loss  was 
tour  times  as  great,  and  ttirty-seven  guns  were  taken. 

Delayed  by  an  armistice  and  abortive  negotiations  for 
cLapnitepec.  Cap-  P^ace,  it  was  uot  Until  September  7tli  tbat 
tnTBofMisico.  gcott  renewed  active  operations  for  the  pos- 
session of  Chapultepec,  a  porphyritic  rock  commanding 
the  city  of  Mexico.  The  Aztec  princes  in  old  times,  and 
the  Spanish  viceroys  more  recently,  had  made  their  resi- 
dence on  this  charming  spot.  It  was  now'  the  site  of  a 
military  college.  It  is  a  hill  150  feet  in  height,  surmount- 
ed by  a  castle  with  thick  stone  walls,  the  wings,  bastions, 
parapets,  redoubts,  and  batteries  being  all  very  strongly 
constructed. 

Two  formidable  outworks,  Molino  del  Key  and  Casa  de 
Mata,  were  carried,  though  with  very  severe  loss.  The 
castle  itself  was  taken  by  storm,  its  ditches  having  been 
bridged,  its  walls  scaled.  On  September  14th,  1847,  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  was  hoisted  on  the  national 
palace  of  Mexico,  and  Scott  made  his  triumphant  entry 
at  the  head  of  less  than  6000  troopa 

In  the  treaty  that  ensued,!N"ew  Mexico  and  Uppei'  Cal- 
The  treaty  of  ifomla  wcro  cedcd  to  the  United  States,  and 
iieoce.  ^i^g  lower  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  El 

Paso,  was  taken  as  the  boundary  of  Texas.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  in  five  annual  installments.  The  claims  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  gainst  Mexico,  not  exceeding  three  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  dollars,  were  also  assumed. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  military  operations. 
Meanwhile  President  Polk,  foreseeing  the  issue,  had  made 
application  to  Congress  for  money  to  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal with  a  view  of  obtaining  from  Mexico  territory  be- 
yond the  Rio  Grande.  At  once  arose  the  question  which 
had  already  so  frequently  given  origin  to  perilous  dissen- 
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sion,  What  sliould  be  the  character  of  the 
™laom'™  eiaJery  new  Territory,  free  or  slave  1  The  North  was 
Srritor'^'S  mice      deeply  offended  by  the  manner  in  which  she 

had  been  dealt  with  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Texan  territory,  and  now  applied  to  the  South  her 
own  arguments.  The  South  had  said  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  Northwestern  Temtory,  the  local  law  of  Virginia,  to 
which  that  Temtory  was  affirmed  to  belong,  dedicated  it 
to  slavery,  and  that,  in  a  similar  manner,  local  law  estab- 
lished slavery  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida. 
But  Mexico  had  long  previously  abolished  slavery,  and 
therefore,  by  her  local  law,  all  territory  acquired  from  her 
must  necessarily  be  free.     On  the  other  hand,  the  South, 

accommodating  herself  to  the  changed  cir- 
triile  in  behalf  of     cumstauces  of  the  case,  at  the  suggestion  of 

Mr.  Calhoun,  affirmed  that  the  United  States 
Constitution  carried  with  it  slavery  into  the  new  Terri- 
tory. 

The  feeling  and  purpose  of  the  North  were  plainly 
seen  in  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  making  the  pecuniary 
provision  asted  for  by  Mr.  Polk.  It  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  whence  the  designation  "  "Wil- 
ThewiimotPro-  ^''■'^^  Provlso,"  under  which  it  is  known.  It 
''™-  -was  as  follows :  "  Provided  that,  as  an  express 

and  frmdamental  condition  to  the  acquisition  of  any  ter- 
ritory from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  any  treaty  that  may  be  negotiated  between 
them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  executive  of  the  moneys 
herein  appropriated,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  serv- 
itude shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except 
for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted." 
The  bill,  however,  failed. 

Before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress  the  Presidential 
election  had  occurred,  and  to  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
which  the  Northern  Democrats  had  with  their  allies  in 
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the  Slave  States  was  added  tlie  fact  that  eight  out  of  fif- 
teen of  those  states  had  voted  for  General  Taylor,  the 
Whig  candidate.  On  the  question  of  the  organization  of 
the  new  Territories  being  resumed,  motions  were  offered 
to  the  effect  that  slavery  should  be  excluded,  and  that  the 
selling  of  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be 
prohibited.  Bat,  though  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
South  to  fasten  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  New 
Mesico  and  California  to  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  Congress  eventually  adjourned  without 
having  come  to  any  determination. 

On  General  Taylor's  accession  to  the  Presidency  (1849) 
the  organization  of  California  could  be  no 

GenetKl  Taylor'fl      -,  ,  n         /~i  n  ,  i  , 

acceesion  to  Oxe  iongcr  postpoued.  Uregou,  after  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  South  to  compel  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  extended 
across  the  entire  continent,  had  become  a  free  Territory. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  had  led  to  its  rapid 
settlement.  Wew  Mexico  already  possessed  a  population 
of  sixty  thousand. 

Under  these  circumstances,  General  Taylor,  having  sent 
,^        ^  an  agent  to  California  with  a  view  to  its  or- 

Movements  re-  "^       .-  v>^ 

Krf%SffoS^  ganization  as  a  state,  brought  the  subject  be- 
aa  a  state.  ^^^^  Cougiess  Itt  his  anuual  message,  an- 

noxmcing  that  the  people  of  that  Territory  and  of  New 
Mexico  would  shortly  apply  for  admission  as  a  state,  and 
recommending  their  application  to  favorable  considera- 
tion. His  intention  was  to  leave  the  question  of  social 
condition,  free  or  slave,  to  be  settled  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  in  this  recognizing  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty. 

In  correspondence  with  these  movements,  a  Convention 
for  the  formation  of  a  state  Constitution  was  held  in  Cal- 
ifornia,   It  determined  on  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  but, 
as  might  have  been  expected  when  the  application  for 
I— Co 
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admission  came  before  Congress,  it  encountered  resistance 
from  the  South.  Eventually,  however,  after  much  discus- 
sion, a  general  plan  of  compromise  euggeeted  hy  Mr.  Clay 
was  adopted.  It  has  attained  celebrity  under  the  desig- 
nation of  "the  Compromise  of  1850." 

In  the  mean  time  California  was  rapidly  settled.  A 
DiBcoYcrjotgoid  workman,  building  a  saw-mill  in  January, 
incaw<».m^  1848,  discovered  particles  of  gold  in  the 
mud ;  a  farther  search  revealed  the  fact  that  Eldorado 
was  found  at  last.  Forthvrith  a  stream  of  population  set 
in,  firat  from  the  adjoining  Mexican  countries,  then  from 
Oregon  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  circle  extending  as 
the  rumors  were  confirmed,  and  Peru,  Chili,  Australia,  and 
even  Asia  becoming  involved.  The  excitement  in  the 
United  States  rose  to  a  mania.  Early  in  1849  multi- 
tudes made  the  journey  across  the  continent, 
.  desert,  and  forcing 
^smBn.  their  way  over  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Very 

soon  4000  horsemen  and  9000  wagons  had  gone  through 
the  Pass.  So  great  were  the  perils  and  privations  that 
the  track  was  marked  with  skeletons.  Some  of  the  ad- 
venturers, preferring  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
rather  than  the  treachery  of  the  Indians  and  the  hard- 
ships of  the  land,  went  round  Cape  Horn.  A  new  form 
of  sailing-ship — the  clipper — was  invented  to  meet  the 
need.  Others  tried  the  pestilential  passage  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama.  In  eighteen  months  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  had  gone  from  the  United  States,  The  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  was  all  alive,  and  where  this  beautiful 
city  now  stands  was  an  extemporaneous  collection  of 
shanties  and  tents,  bowers  and  huts.  Since  the  days 
when  all  the  human  race  undertook  to  build  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  never  has  there  been  such  a  confused  gabble  of 
strange  tongues.     People  from  every  nation  under  the 
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sun  swarmed  togetter — some  trafficking,  some  digging, 
many  gamHing.  Ships  were  left  sailorlesa  in  the  har- 
bor ;  their  crews — sometimes,  it  is  said,  with  their  officers 
at  their  head— had  run  off  to  the  mines.  Occasions  are 
mentioned  in  which  captains  of  singular  virtue  had  hand- 
cuffed or  fettered  their  men  to  keep  them.  Judges 
stealthily  left  the  bench  to  try  their  luck.  The  attorney 
general  of  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  joined  in  the 
rush.  Every  man  was  all  things  to  himself;  the  hiring 
of  labor  was  out  of  the  question :  the  wages  demanded 
were  often  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  for  a  single  day. 
organiiatioacfihe  Yot,  as  if  by  enchautmeut,  this  clamorous 
onsrchj.  auaichy  ceased,  organization  ensued,  streets 

were  laid  out,  hotises  built,  stores  erected,  wharves  made, 
roads  constructed,  municipal  and  state  institutions  estab- 
lished. It  may  be  said  that  San  Francisco  was  built 
over  and  over  again,  for  it  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by 
fli'e.  Not  without  difficulty,  however,  did  law  assert  its 
supremacy  in  a  population  consisting  of  thousands  of 
adult  males,  with  scarcely  any  women.  The  Kew  York 
speculators  found  to  their  cost  that  such  a  community  af- 
forded but  an  indifferent  market  for  the  laces  and  rich 
silks  they  sent.  It  is  said  that  pianos  were  actually  sold 
for  cupboards,  there  being  no  other  demand  for  them. 
Expensive  furniture  came  to  unwonted  uses  in  the  tents 
and  bowers  of  these  canvas  and  leafy  cities. 

Nor  was  this  profusion  and  extravagance  limited  to 
California.  New  York,  into  which  the  gold 
ancisco  flowed,  was  infected  by  th 
Persons  who  had  been  steeped  i 
poverty  rose  to  affluence.  They  exchanged  shanties  for 
palatial  residences ;  the  homeliest  clothing  for  the  latest 
Parisian  fashions ;  coarse  crockery  for  silver  plate.  They 
brought  vulgarity  into  the  higher  walks  of  life.  In  1851, 
so  fi-ightful  in  California  was  the  social  condition — the 
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courts  derided :  tlie   constabulary  without 

Frightful  Bodal  re-  .  '      .  ,     .  i.  „ 

Yulsioiis  in  caiifor-  powBi ;  assassinations  and  incendiary  tires 
occurring  in  all  directions,  the  perpetrators 
of  theee  atrocities  openly  controlling  elections,  appoint- 
ments to  office,  and  the  administration  of  justice— that  the 
more  respectalsle  citizens  had  to  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands,  and,  forming  a  vigilance  commit- 
niittee  fofSbV^'e-  tee,  wMch  administered  rude  and  prompt 
justice  by  hanging,  flogging,  and  expelling 
the  more  atrocious  miscreants,  secured  better  order  for  a 


From  the  report  of  the  committee  to  examine  a  bill 

relative  to  a  monetary  Convention  between 

reiati™*SB"of "  Pranco,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  it 

gold  and  eliTer.  ,°.      i~  ,    i       i         iTn> 

appears  that  m  irance  "  the  legal  diiierenee 
in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  had  been  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  15^,  and  had  so  continued  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  Silver  was  the  usual  money ;  gold,  in  small 
quantities,  was  at  a  premium.  About  the  year  1835,  by 
reason  of  improvements  in  refining,  the  five-franc  silver 
pieces  of  the  earlier  coinage  were  hunted  up  and  melted, 
to  extract  the  gold  they  contained ;  yet  the  relation  be- 
tween silver  and  gold  continued  the  same.  But  the  dis- 
coveries of  gold  in  Eussia,  California,  and  Australia  be- 
tween the  years  1846  and  1860,  brought  gold  abundant- 
ly into  the  European  markets.  The  metal  fell  in  value, 
and  five-franc  silver  pieces  were  more  than  ever  sought 
for.  The  government  (French)  observed  this,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  1850  to  investigate  the  facts. 
M.  Thiers  was  its  chairman.  The  political  troubles  of 
the  time,  however,  prevented  action.  The  difference  of 
value  of  the  two  metals  increased,  and  speculators  began 
to  buy  up  the  smaller  silver  coins.  Two  other  circum- 
stances hastened  the  disappearance  of  silver  from  circular 
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tion  in  France — tlie  loss  of  silk-worms  and  the  American 
Civil  War,  wliich  compelled  the  purchase  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton from  the  East  to  keep  the  factoriea  going;  and,  as 
silver  is  more  valned  in  those  distant  lands,  it  w^as  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  those  imports  in  silver,  as  France  had  no 
produce  to  exchange  for  them.  There  was  yet  another 
reason  to  make  silver  more  valuable—the  improvement 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  laboring  classes,  which  in- 
creased the  necessity  of  small  coin  for  change.  A  com- 
mittee in  1857,  and  another  in  1861,  were  commissioned 
to  investigate  the  subject.  It  was  shown  that  the  yield 
of  silver  and  gold  from  America,  from  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery to  1846,  was  as  two  to  one,  whereas  the  yield  is 
now  three  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  It  was  also  shown 
that  the  five-franc  pieces  had  almost  entirely  passed  out 
of  circulation ;  that  the  last  issues  of  forty-three  millions 
of  francs  in  smallcoin,madesince  January  1st,  1856,  were 
immediately  absorbed  by  speculation." 

Althongh  this  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  might  be  a  great  reflux  of  silver  from  Asia  by  rea- 
son of  the  sale  of  European  manufactures,  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  a  recovery  of  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  metals,  if  accomplished  at  all,  will  be,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  (page  133),  through  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the  great  silver  deposits  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  of  Mexico  under  American  auspices. 

The  chief  features  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  were  a 
The  compromiBB  plcdgo  that  OongTCSS  wouH  faithfully  exe- 
ofisBo.  ^j^^g  ^i^g  compact  vpith  Texas  respecting  the 

formation  of  new  states  out  of  her  territory  ;  the  imme- 
diate admission  of  California  into  the  Union ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  as  Territories  without 
the  Wilmot  Proviso — ^they  were  to  embrace  all  the  terri- 
tory recently  acquired  from  Mexico  not  contained  within 
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the  boundariea  of  California ;  a  pecuniary  grant  to  Texas 
in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  certain  territorial  claima 
hj  her ;  more  effective  provision  for  the  securing  of  fugi- 
tive slaves.  It  ahatained  from  the  aliolishing  of  slavery 
in  the  District  <tf  Columbia,  but  prohibited  the  slave- 
trade  therein. 

The  sum  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  to  the  State  of  Texas 

in  virtue  of  this  compromise  was  ten  millions 
Bp™fingthlmou%  of  dollars.     Doubtless  that  had  much  to  do 

with  the  passage  of  the  whole  measure.  In 
the  North  it  was  denounced  as  the  first  instance  known 
in  the  history  of  the  republic  of  resorting  to  a  bribe ;  it 
was  affirmed  that  the  territory  supposed  to  be  relin- 
quished by  Texas  had  never  belonged  to  her ;  that  it  was 
detached  from  Mexico  by  the  forces,  and  then  bought  by 
the  money  of  the  Union ;  nor  was  the  dissatisfaction  less- 
ened by  the  concession  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves 
in  the  Free  States,  This  dissatisfaction  became  indigna- 
tion when  the  resulting  law  was  carried  into  effect.  It 
denied  to  the  fugitive  the  right  of  trial  by  jury ;  it  re- 
fused to  admit  his  testimony  as  evidence ;  it  commanded 
all  good  citizens  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  prompt  arrest  of 

the  slave.  Cases  soon  occun-ed  which  made 
in  tife  F«e  States  a  proiound  puDiic  impression,  A  negi'o  was 
theFa^ti'veefaye  shot  dead  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  flee 

from  the  officer  who  had  arrested  him;  a 
mulatto  leaped  into  the  Susquehanna,  exclaiming  that  he 
would  rather  be  drowned  than  taken  alive :  he  was  shot 
in  the  head  while  attempting  to  screen  himself  in  the 
water,  but  eventually  escaped  through  the  intervention 
of  the  by-staudere ;  a  mulatto  woman,  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  overtaken  in  her  flight  through  Ohio,  in  her 
extremity  cut  the  throat  of  one  of  her  children,  a  little 
girl  who  was  nearly  white,  and  then  attempted  to  till 
the  other  two.     When  secured  and  carried  before  the 
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mat'shal,  alie  avowed  her  determination  to  destroy  tltem 
and  tlien  herself,  if  slie  were  sent  back  into  slavery.  No 
wonder  that  tlie  motliera  in  the  free  West  became  fanati- 
cal abolitionists !  It  was  affirmed  that  in  one  year  after 
the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  more 
mont  ™  the  alec-    fusitive  slaves  were  seized  than  in  the  pre- 

UoaeoflSOa.  R.  .  r,  ■       -1  ,■ 

ceding  sixty  years.  Surprise  has  sometimes 
been  expressed  that  the  vote  for  the  anti-slavery  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  rose  from  152,000  in  1859  to 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  (1,341,264)  in  1856. 
There  are  occasions,  however,  when  men  renounce  all  con- 
siderations of  political  expediency,  and  are  guided  by  the 
promptings  of  the  heart.     And  this  was  one  of  them. 

The  case  of  Dred  Scott  added  not  a  little  to  the  dif- 
The  casfi  of  tbe  ^18^011  of  thosc  scntiments.  This  negro  had 
iSon™f  ffie"'  brought  a  suit  for  his  freedom  in  one  of  the 
Supreme  Court-  gQ^jpj^g  gf  Missouri,  and  had  obtained  a  judg- 
ment in  his  favor.  A  higher  court  of  that  state  reversed 
the  decision,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Coui't  of  the  United  States,  the  case  being  tried  in  1854. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  hardship  under  which  Dred  Scott 
suffered,  as  the  decision  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge 
Taney,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  that  arrest- 
ed public  attention.  This  denied  to  any  person  who  was 
a  slave,  whose  ancestors  were  imported  into  this  coun- 
try and  sold  as  slaves,  any  right  to  sue  in  a  coui't  of  the 
United  States ;  it  considered  them  as  a  subordinate  and 
inferior  class  of  beings,  who  had  no  rights  or  privileges 
but  such  as  the  government  might  grant  them;  it  affirm- 
ed that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  its  principles  should 
apply  to  the  African  race— an  unhappy  race  separated 
from  the  white  by  an  indelible  mart,  and  by  laws  long 
before  established,  and  never  thought  of  or  spoken'  of  ex- 
cept as  property.     It  farther  declared  that  the  Missouri 
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Compromise  was  unconstitutional,  and  denied  the  right 
of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  any  Territory. 

This  decision  gave  rise  in  the  Free  States  to  the  most 
ominouB  forebod-  s^rious  reflections  on  the  political  powers  of 
to?heSnft"m  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  obvious  that 
tiiat  court,  ^-^^  policy   aud  condition   of  the  republic 

might,  through  it,  be  controlled  by  one  man,  and  that 
public  opinion  and  Congressional  action  on  the  most  mo- 
mentous national  affairs  might  pass  for  nothing,  or  be 
overruled.  The  oi^anization  of  the  court  admitted  the 
possibility  of  that  result.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  de- 
cision in  Dred  Scott's  case  not  only  showed  how  sectional 
considerations  might  control  universal  justice,  but  that 
there  actually  were  no  solid  foundations  on  which  the 
republic  could  rest,  and  hence  no  security  for  the  nation 
80  long  as  there  were  thus  the  means  of  subverting  long 
recognized  principles  of  public  policy.  There  were  many 
persons  who  foresaw  in  the  ominous  action  of  this  court 
that  it  might  be  in  future  times  an  lastrument  of  ruin  to 
the  nation. 
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THE   EANSAS-NEBRAaKA   STKTJGGtE. 

The  tide  of  Northern  emigration  reached  the  coanlrj  of  the  Kaneas  and  Nehraaka. 
Alarm  of  the  South  at  the  appropriation  of  Ihose  regions  by  Freedom.  It  at, 
tempted  a  setHemeut  of  them  in  tie  interests  of  Slareiy,  hut  was  resisted  by  the 
New  England  Aid  Societies.  A  dreadful  social  condition  arose  in  Kansas  from 
the  ensuing  conflict,  but  the  struggle  ended  in  favor  of  the  Tree  Settlers. 

This  struggle  presonlB  the  transiiioa  epoch  of  the  conflict  between  the  Horth  and 
SoQth.  It  closes  the  period  of  Congressional  or  peaceable  Action,  and  introduces 
that  of  Violence  and  War. 

The  country  lying  to  the  west  of  the  slave  state  Mis. 
eouri  and  the  free  state  Iowa,  and  with  them 
E^asas°aaPne-  forming  the  middle  portion  of  the  incline 
which  descends  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  is  for  the  most  part  drained  hy 
the  "branches  of  two  great  streams — the  Kansas  on  the 
south  and  the  Nebraska  on  the  north.  This  region  can 
not  vie  in  agricultural  capability  with  the  rich  lands  low- 
er down  the  valley.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  in  greatly 
diminished  quantity,  and  uncertaiti  in  its  intervals. 

Its  northwest  corner  possesses,  however,  great  topo- 
graphical importance.  It  presents  one  of  the  gateways 
to  the  Pacific  coast — a  depression  in  the  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  known  as  the  South  Pass.  To  this 
portal  the  North  Fork  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  River 
It  is  the  natural  passage  to  the  Great  Salt 
:e,  to  Utah— the  Mormon  country — and  to  the  Pacific 

Leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  where  the  elevation 
Aspect  of  Nature  ^^  about  seveu  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
™  "■  and  making  his  way  through  Nebraska  to 

the  South  Pass,  distant  in  a  straight  line  more  than  eight 
hundred  miles,  the  traveler,  as  he  ascends  the  incline,  sees 
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in  the  topography  and  vegetation  the  future  of  that  coun- 
try. Though  the  banks  of  the  streams  may  be  belted 
with  Cottonwood,  and  the  prairie  covered  with  roses  and 
sunflowers,  the  cactus  soon  marks  out  an  increasing  arid- 
ity. For  want  of  better  fuel,  the  evening  encampment, 
imitating  the  Tartars  on  the  steppes  of  Asia,  mates  its 
dull-burning  fire  of  bois  de.  vache — dried  animal  excre- 
ment. Through  a  valley  as  fragrant  and  beautiful  as  a 
flower-garden,  the  Nebraska  goes  down  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri.  Its  affluents  in  many  places  have 
raised  their  beds  from  three  to  ten  feet  above  the  surface. 
At  Fort  Laramie  an  elevation  of  nearly  four  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  is  attained.  From  that  pouit  eastward- 
ly  are  immense  timberless  prames,  over 
sua  ramintT"^  which  range  herds  of  bufi'alo,  antelopes,  and 
deer.  Indians  in  picturesque  gi-oups,  armed 
with  bows  and  long  spears,  and  mounted  on  wild  horses 
from  the  Arkansas  Plains,  ride  over  the  waterless  sands. 
In  the  opposite  direction  westwardly  all  is  sterile  and 
frightful.  The  rich  grasses  that  flourished  low  down  the 
incline  are  here  replaced  by  odoriferous  plants,  with  dry, 
pointed,  and  shrunken  leaves.  The  country  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  swept  by  fire ;  it  has  a  dull,  ash-colored  hue 
of  desolation.  Here  and  there,  vapor  issuing  from  hot 
springs  condenses  into  clouds  in  the  cold  morning  air,  be- 
traying the  still  unextinguished  volcanic  powers  beneath. 
The  prairie-dog,  the  burrowing  owl,  the  rattlesnake,  are 
found  consorting  together.  In  the  mountain  streams  the 
industrious  beaver  is  busy  constructing  his  dam.  At  an 
altitude  of  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
above  the  sea  the  South  Pass  through  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains is  gained.  Fremont  describes  its  gentle  ascent  as 
like  that  of  the  Capitol  Hill  at  Washington.  Romantic 
seeneiy — mountains,  cascades,  grotesque  rocks  resembling 
chimneys,  and  domes,  and  minarets,  columns  of  eddying 
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and  drifting  sand,  ttat  sway  in  the  wind — is  met  with  in 
all  directions.  So  majestic  is  the  wild  grandeur  that 
even  the  half-civilized  hunters  are  awe-stricken.  They 
call  the  cleft  through  which  the  current  of  the  Sweetwa- 
ter forces  its  way  the  DevE's  Gate.  In  this  elevated  re- 
gion aje  the  head  waters  of  four  of  the  great 
heSnwiWera  of  four  rivers  of  thc  Continent — the  Colorado,  the 
Columbia,  the  Missouri,  the  I^ebrasta,  The 
highest  peaks  of  the  culminating  ridge  rise  above  the 
limit. of  eternal  snow. 

Diminished  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  depending  on  in- 
sufficient rain,  is  an  indication  that  Kansas  can  never 
compete,  as  an  agricultural  state,  with  the  rich  alluvial 
countries  below.  In  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  indeed 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  Eocty  Mountains,  are 
iiB  position  be-  probably  the  richest  gold  and  silver  deposits 
Kliiid'iXl^'  in  the  world.  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  there- 
^'^'^  fore,  separate  the  agricnltural  life  of  the  East 

from  the  mining  life  of  the  West.  Even  had  the  South 
succeeded  in  reversing  the  result  of  the  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  former  state,  had  she  been  able  to  send 
ten  thousand  negroes  into  it  as  she  desired,  it  would  have 
been  of  no  avail.  The  condition  of  Nature  is  here  ad- 
verse to  the  slave  system.  Here,  if  any  where,  apply 
those  truths  to  which  Mr.  Webster  referred  when  he  said. 
It  is  naturally  un-  ^^  ^^^  Unitcd  Statcs  Senate,  "As  to  Cali- 
snitea  to  euvery.  f^j^^^  ^^^  j^g^  Mexico,  I  hold  slavcry  to  be 
excluded  from  those  Territories  by  a  law  even  superior 
to  that  which  admits  and  sanctions  it  in  Texas — the  law 
of  Nature,  of  physical  geography — the  law  of  the  format 
tion  of  the  earth.  That  law  settles  forever,  with  a  strength 
beyond  all  terms  of  human  enactment,  that  slaveiy  can 
not  exist  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  Those  conn- 
tries  are  Asiatic  in  their  formation  and  scenery.  They 
are  composed  of  vast  ridges  of  mountains  of  great  height, 
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witli  "broken  creats  and  deep  valleys.  The  sides  of  those 
monntains  are  entirely  barren ;  their  tops  are  capped  "by 
perennial,  snow.  What  is  there  that  could,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, induce  any  body  to  go  there  with  slaves  ?  I  have, 
therefore,  to  say,  ia  this  respect  also,  that  that  country  is 
fixed  for  freedom  to  as  many  persons  as  shall  ever  live  in 
it ;  and  I  will  say  farther,  that  if  a  resolution  or  a  bill 
were  now  before  us  to  provide  a  Territorial  government 
for  New  Mexico,!  would  not  vote  to  put  any  prohibition 
m  it  whatever.  Such  a  prohibition  would  be  idle  as  re- 
spects any  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  Territory ;  and 
I  would  not  take  pains  uselessly  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance 
of  Nature,  nor  to  re-enact  the  will  of  God." 

This  influence  of  Nature  on  man  is  discernible  in  all 
the  population  of  the  interior  of  the  continent.  It  has 
not  escaped  the  observation  of  intelligent  foreigners  that, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  border  are  still  in- 
tellectually but  little  removed  from  a  colonial  condition, 
deriving  many  of  their  ideas  and  many  of  their  opinions 
from  Europe, "  the  true  American  is  found  in  the  Gi'eat 
Valley.  He  has  no  susceptibility  for  European  appreci- 
ation or  criticism ;  he  loots  on  it  with  indifference  or  dis- 
inflnencB  of  the  as-  ^ain."  "  He  is,  and  is  detennined  to  be,  the 
^TwLKpe^  citizen  of  a  great  republic.  He  despises  use- 
^'^'  less  people  and  mental  idleness."    He  has 

no  conception  of  individual  superiority  except  as  based 
on  personal  merit.  Childlike  in  his  disposition,  he  is 
prone  to  exaggeration.  In  him  Individualkm  is  carried 
to  its  extreme ;  yet,  as  if  in  singular  contradiction,  he  ia  in- 
tensely patriotic.  Vast  prairies  covered  by  the  unbroken 
dome  of  the  sky,  and  navigable  rivers  all  converging  to 
a  common  trunk,  perpetually  suggest  to  him  Unionism, 
During  the  civil  war  no  portion  of  the  country  more  ef- 
fectively upheld  the  republic— none  was  more  truly  loyal 
than  the  Free  States  of  the  Valley. 
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The  Nebraska  River  is  also  called  the  Platte.  Hence 
the  region  formerly  passed  under  the  designation  of  the 
Platte  country  ;  and  in  1851-2,  premature  attempts  had 
Firat  attempts  to  ^^eu  made  in  Congress  to  accomplish  its  or- 
brSkarannfrj h'b  a  ganizatioiL  as  a  Territory.  These  were  fol- 
Tcrriunj.  lowed  by  a  similar  movement  originating 

with  the  State  of  Missonrl  in  1853.  A  biU  for  that  pur- 
pose passed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  influence  of  the  Slave  States  in  the  Senate, 
because  the  Territory  as  thus  organized  would  have  been 
free. 

In  the  nest  Congress,  1853,  the  attempt  was  renewed 
A  dispute  at  oecb  ^"  ^^^  SeTiate,  tHs  time  by  the  State  of  Iowa. 
^f^d^^aYe"p?w-  It  speedily  led  to  a  serious  conflict  between 
^"'  the  North  and  the  South. 

Since  this  region  was  to  the  north  of  latitude  36"  30', 
it  must,  under  the  Missouri  Compromise,  be  free  territory. 

But  on  the  part  of  the  South  it  was  asserted  that,  in 
virtue  of  the  Compromise  of  1850,  the  slaveholder  had  a 
right  to  carry  his  slaves  into  that  Territory—the  practical 
result  being  a  setting  aside  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  proposed,  the  ter- 
propoaition  to  ai-  ^i^oTy  in  dlspute  being  about  400  miles  in 
via*  the  Territory,  "breadth,  to  dlvidc  It  as  near  as  might  be  into 
equal  portions  along  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  the 
result  being  that  the  slave  state  Missouri  would  thus 
have  the  Territory  of  Kansas  on  its  west,  and  the  free 
state  Iowa  that  of  Nebraska,  the  new  Territories  thus 
taking  the  names  of  their  principal  streams. 

With  respect  to  the  delicate  but  vital  question  of  slav- 
ery, it  was  proposed  to  carry  out  the  principle  which  had 
now  become  known  as  that  of  Congressional  non-inter- 
ference— that  is,  that  the  United  States  Congress  should 
stand  in  a  neutral  attitude,  doing  nothing  to  prevent 
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and  Hotting  to  promote  the  introduction  of  slavery,  lout 
should  leave  those  points  to  lie  settled  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Territory  themselves.  This  was  asserted  to 
be  the  legitimate  result  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850. 

It  was  doubtless  expected  that  the  practical  conse- 
quence of  this  partition  of  territory  would 
niBh  a  fre^aua  tt'  be  that  tho  Southern  portion  would  eventu- 
ally furnish  a  slave,  and  the  Northern  a  free 
state.  But,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  plain  that 
a  conflict  between  the  two  great  parties  must  necessarily 
ensue ;  that  the  flood  of  free  labor  heretofore  steadily 
overflowing  the  North,  and  the  stream  of  slave  labor 
from  the  So^lth,  would  be  precipitated  against  each  other 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kansas, 

Not  that  this  event  could  be  avoided,  or,  indeed,  for 
any  length  of  time  procrastinated;  it  was  the 
inevitable  issue  to  which  the  country  in  its 
progress  was  coming.  The  South  at  once 
appreciated  its  position  and  foreboded  defeat.  Its  states- 
men recognized  the  impossibility  of  throwing  into  the 
disputed  Temtory  a  sufficient  force  of  slaves.  It  was 
useless  for  the  slaveholder  to  go  there  without  them. 
The  Atlantic  States  and  the  Border  States  were  already 
drained ;  nor  was  there  any  possibility  of  attracting  negro 
labor  from  the  Gulf  to  the  comparatively  barren  slope  of 
Nebraska.  But  the  North  had  the  boundless  population 
supplies  of  Europe  at  her  command.  In  overwhelming 
numbers  she  could  direct  her  advancing  columns  of  free 
emigrants  to  the  point  of  contact. 

In  the  Congressional  debates  amendments  were  pro- 
Thesime  power  P^^^ed  indicating  how  clearly  the  political 
aFI'rattjIinw  position  was  appreciated ;  among  these  may 
attempt.  -y^^  mentioned  one  incapacitating  the  people 

of  the  Terntory  from  prohibiting  slavery,  and   one  re- 
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fusing  to  immigrants  wlio  liad  only  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens,  a  vote. 
The  struggle  took  place  in  Kansas.    Even  before  the 
passage  of  the  Territorial  Bill,  and  its  ap- 
Bi^SfSw    proval  by  the  President,  treaties  were  made 
with  the  Indian  tribes  who  had  reservations 
in  the  country,  their  titles  being  extinguished  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  settlers  from  Missouri,  with  their  slaves, 
crossed  over,  every  exertion  being  made  not  only  to  or- 
ganize the  Territory  on  these  principles,  l^ut  to  exclnde 
miecauon   *^^  incoming  fi'ee  emigrants.     In  the  East- 
fewEn&'d"'*  em  States  what  were  termed  Emigrant  Aid 
AidSodeUes.      Societies  were  established,  and  settlers  not 
only  prepared  for  agricultural  labor,  but  armed  for  con- 
flict, forced  in.    Every  one  saw  that  the  Kansas  affair 
was  the  turning-point  of  the  great  struggle.    The  Mis- 
sourians  called  upon  the  people  of  the  other  Slave  States 
for  help,  and  attempted  by  threats  and  violence  to  force 
the  exclusion  of  their  antagonists.    The  election  for  the 
first  Territorial  Legislature  took  place  in  March,  1855, 
the  slave  party  carrying  every  thing  before 
■  it.     It  was  affirmed  that  nearly  a  thousand 
8  came  over  from  Missouri  to  vote,  and,  still  worse, 
that  there  were  eight  times  as  many  votes  as  votei«.    At 
Marysville,  where  there  were  only  24  legal  voters,  not  less 
than  328  pro-slavery  votes  were  returned.     In  the  Legis- 
lature which  shortly  after  assembled,  laws  were  ■ 
enacting  the  penalty  of  death  for  various  offen 
the  slave  system. 
Meantime  the  free  settlers  held  a  Convention  at  Tope- 
ka.    They  formed  a  Constitution,  and  applied 
formaconetitu-    to  Cougress  for  admisslon  as  a  free  state. 

tion  at  Topeta.  ^ 

The  House  of  Representatives  sent  a  com- 
mittee to  Kansas  to  examine  into  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Upon  their  report,  the  state,  with  its  Topeka  or  free  Con- 
stitution, was  admitted  by  the  House ;  but  the  bill  was 
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defeated  in  the  Senate.  The  disorders  now  became  ten- 
Tw.  .,^1     ^,.<     fold  worse.    Assassinations,  murders,  and  all 

Dreadtal  condition  '  ' 

th^^t'aSlaia-  manner  of  brutal  crimes  were  perpetrated. 
^''"*'  Skirmishes,  resulting  in  great  loss  of  life,  oc- 

curred between  the  free  and  slave  pai-ties.  A  regiment 
of  recruits  from  the  Atlantic  States,  Sonth  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  arrived.  The  town  of  Lawrence  was  sacked;  but 
the  IVee-soil  emigrants  steadily  increased  in  number,  and 
among  them  came  one  destined  to  future  celebrity — John 
Brown,  of  Ossawatomie. 

While  these  deplorable  events  were  happening  in  Kan- 
sas, the  Presidential  election  occurred.    Though  Mr.  Fre- 
mont, the  Republican  candidate,  obtained  a  very  large 
vote  (1,341,264  votes),  a  premonition  of  the  rapidly-in- 
creasing strength  of  the  Abolitionists,  the 
Bochan™  w  tue    Dcmocratic  party  secured  the  victory,  and 
cnoy.         ^^_^  Buchanan  was  elected.     He  received 
1,838,169  votes. 
On  his  accession  to  power  Mr.  Buchanan  would  have 
willingly  admitted  Kansas  as  a  slave  state, 
compel  or  slave    under  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  as  it  was 
tenned— the  Southern  party  having  held  a 
Convention  at  that  place,  and  formed  a  Constitution  in 
accordance  vpith  their  ideas.    But  so  great  was  the  influx 
of  free  settlers  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England 
Aid  Societies,  that  the  Territorial  legislation  passed  into 
their  hands.     They,  of  course,  rejected  the  Lecompton 
Eventoai  victory  of  Constjtution,  and  evcutualiy,  at  the  time  the 
the  tree  aettiorB.     gouthem  Statcs  seccded,  Kansas  was  admit- 
ted as  a  free  state. 

"  Had  the  African  slave-trade  been  open— had  we  been 
able   to  throw  ten  thousand  negroes  into 

Caneeofthe  want    -.^  1 3     i,  ■    j  ■     , 

ofBuc«!63hytiie    Kausas,  we  could  have   carried  our  pomt 

without  the  loss  of  a  white  man's  life" — 

such  was  the  exclamation  of  the  South.     But  from  the 

beginning  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  inevitable ;  the 
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Nortb,  had  unlimited  population  supplies — tlie  South  had 
not. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  South,  in  lending  her- 
DiBastrons  ftect  ^^  ^^  ^^^  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
^tfSftheMi's-™'  ^96)  committed  a  mistake.  So  long  as  all 
floaricompcomiae.  ^gj-ntory  on  her  side  of  latitude  36°  30'  was 
delivered  to  slavery,  she  had  security.  In  permitting  the 
abandonment  of  that  concession,  she  grasped  at  the  shad- 
ow of  equality  with  the  North,  and  lost  the  substance ; 
from  that  moment  the  anti-slavery  party  had  her  at  their 
mercy.  Moreover,  the  repeal  of  that  Compromise  pro- 
duced a  profound  moral  impression — ^perhaps  it  might 
even  be  said,  anger,  at  the  North.  It  aided  in  conjoining 
Abolitionisin  with  Republicanism,  and  in  giving  Mr.  Fre- 
mont his  vast  vote.  It  disintegrated  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, and  destroyed  it  in  the  North,  by  alienating  many  of 
those  who  could  not  but  look  with  approval  on  whatever 
gave  a  fair  field  to  the  white  laborer.  It  mortally  of- 
fended all  those  who  upheld  the  cardinal  principle  of 
Northern  policy,  that  a  popular  majority  ought  to  rule — 
the  Leeompton  Constitution,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  so  much 
favored,  being,  in  their  estimation,  not  the  work  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  The  Democratic  party  and  the 
South,  heretofore  allied,  now  looked  upon  each  other  with 
distrust ;  the  former  had  obviously  become  demoralized, 
the  latter  had  lost  its  prestige. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
great  controversy  between  the  Noi-th  and  the 

This  struggle  con-     o  •> 

tT^^A^o^l  South.  It  closes  the  period  of  Parliament- 
""^'^  ary  or  Congressional  debate  between  them, 

and  introduces  one  of  violence  and  open  war.  The  South 
clearly  perceived  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  hoped  for 
from  peaceable  measures,  and  that,  if  it  were  its  intention 
to  perpetuate,  or  even  to  protect  African  slaverj',  it  could 
do  so  only  by  force. 
I.— Dd 
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ON   THE   CONTEMPLATED   liESTORATIOIT   OF   THE   AFRICAN 
SLATE-TEADE. 

Pressed  bj  a  seuse  of  the  iiocessitj  of  intreasing  the  bIhvb  supply,  both  for  political 
and  economical  reasons,  some  of  the  Southern  Conventions  considei'ed  the  effect 
of  reopening  the  Aftican  slave-trade.  An  abstract  is  given  of  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  and  against  that  measure,  presented  U>  the  Montgomery  Convention 
in  1858,  and  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  secession  movement  upon  it. 

Aif  imperioua  necessity  pressed  upon  the  South  to  find 

deliverance  from  the  difficulties  hourly  in- 

hiM^aaUiYBauV  creasinc;  around  her.    To  maintain  a  balance 

ply  for  the  South.         j.  ^    •      ,,  ■,  .     ^ 

01  power  m  the  general  government  she  must 
have  more  states ;  to  have  more  states  she  must  have 
more  people.  Already  the  transfer  of  slaves  from  the 
older  ■  settled  communities  was  diaarranging  local  indus- 
try. Moreover,  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  control 
the  direction  of  that  transfer.  The  slave  -was  sent  where 
his  labor  was  commercially  most  profitable,  not  where 
political  considerations  indicated. 

The  North  could  consolidate  its  Territorial  acquisitions 

by  pouring  into  the  West  not  only  its  own 
uon  auppiies  for     natuFal  increasB,  but  also  half  a  million  of 

the  North.  .  .  ' 

immigi-ants  annually.  That  additional  in- 
crement of  labor  and  of  power  was  denied  to  the  South. 
Her  position  was  such  that  she  could  not  look  to  Europe 
for  help.  It  waa  impossible  for  her  to  co-ordinate  white 
aad  black  labor,  and  the  African  slave-trade  was  piracy. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  was  under  the  finger  of  Destiny. 
The  South  is  BtBad-  ^^^  ^^^  heeD.  coustraiued  to  surrender  the 
iiyio^g  territory,  j^o^thwest  Territory,  the  larger  part  of  the 
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Louisiana  purchase,  the  Mexican  aequieitions.    Free  la- 
bor was  eteadily  encircling  lier  in  tlie  West. 
Ideas,  wlien  they  assume  political  activity,  necessarily 
become  aa-areseive.    They  take  the  initia- 


1  the  defensive.  The  N"ew  England 
anti-slavery  conceptions  never  for  a  moment  declined 
in  force.  They  spread  geographically,  and  increased  in 
intrinsic  intensity.  They  pressed  remorselessly  on  the 
South. 

The  Soutli  mistook  tlie  spirit  of  the  times.  She  did 
not  recognize  that  modem  civilization  is  adveree  to  her 
institution.  She  closed  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  pro- 
gressive Europe  is  hostile  to  negro  slavery. 

!Nor  was  it  alone  against  this  exterior  pressure  that  she 

had  to  contend.     She  had — perhaps  a  still 

miagivi^s'taher  more  difficult  task — to  satisfy  the  vphisper- 

own  conecience.      .  « .  ■  a  ■  ■ 

mgs  01  her  own  conscience.  At  one  time,  m 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy,  there  were,  esjiecial- 
ly  among  her  women,  widespread  misgivings  as  to  the 
morality  of  the  institution,  and  many  pious  persona  sin- 
cerely prayed  to  be  delivered  from  its  evils.  To  calm 
these  feelings,  her  clergy  provided  texts  and  arguments 
from  the  Scriptures,  showing  that  the  descendants  of  Ham 
were  under  a  curse ;  that  among  the  Old  Testament  wor- 
thies slavery  was  tolerated,  and  hence  it  was— such  was 
the  phrase — a  patriarchal  institution.  The  Pentateuch, 
the  Psalms,  the  Prophecies,  the  Grospels,  the  Epistles,  the 
patristic  writei^,  were  all  shown  to  abound  in  convincing 
and  approving  evidence. 

In  this  there  was  an  illustration  of  the  remark  of  Car- 
rel,  that "  necessities  dictate  principles,  and  that  princi- 
ples are  always  silent  in  presence  of  necessities." 

She  also  sought  support  from  the  hand  of  science. 
'  the  Southern  naturalists  there  were  some  who 
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witt  ability  contested  tlie  doctrine  of  tlie 
nio™£o6ei^Vv-  unity  of  the  human  race,  attempting  to 
demonstrate  from  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  other  such  considerations,  that  the  black  races  have 
sprang  from  an  origin  totally  distinct  from  the  white ; 
that  their  physical,  and  especially  their  cerebral  construc- 
tion, marks  them  out  as  an  inferior  race,  obviously  in- 
tended for  servile  life.  Hence,  though  we  should  bear 
ourselves  toward  them  with  kindness,  our  conduct  ought 
to  be  regulated  on  the  same  principles  that  we  observe 
toward  our  domestic  animals,  to  which  we  so  often  be- 
come sincerely  attached — ^that  we  should  guide  their  ac- 
tions, obliging  them  to  submit  to  restraint,  and  subject- 
ing them,  if  needfid,  to  punishment. 

On  her  part,  the  North  entered  her  protest  against  all 
The  North  proteste  ^^*'^  assertions  and  conclusions.  Her  press 
against  sncfivieive.  poured  forth  au  iucrcasiug  stream  of  argu- 
ment, often  tinctured  with  bitter  invective.  To  strike  at 
the  weakest  point  of  her  antagonist,  she  assailed  the  con- 
science of  the  South ;  the  mails  and  post-offices  were  bur- 
dened with  anti  -  slaveiy  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
books.  Among  the  latter  one  may  be  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing attained  world-wide  celebrity—"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
It  was  translated  into  almost  every  European  language, 
and  passed  through  hundreds  of  editions.  It  was  read 
from  Sweden  to  Italy,  from  the  British  Islands  to  the 
Russian  Empire.  If  we  may  judge  from  its  effect  on  the 
popular  mind  of  Europe,  the  printing  of  that  book  was 
one  of  the  severest  intellectual  blows  delivered  against 
the  South. 

As  this  unequal  conflict  went  on,  it  became  more  and 
The  South  at-  ^oi'^  apparent  that,  if  the  South  would  pre- 
t^^prlt^br"  ^'"^^  ^sr  institution,  she  must  resort  to  re- 
totce,  pression,  and  assume  an  offensive  attitude. 

Accordingly  her  Conventions,  which  of  late  had  annually 
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assembled,  unceasiiigly  recommended  tlie  exclusion  of  all 
Northern  literature,  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  especial- 
ly scliool-booliS.  Committees  of  learned  men  were  ap- 
pointed for  tlie  preparation  of  elementaiy  works  snitable 
for  schools  and  colleges,  so  composed  as  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  pro-slavery  views.  It  was  recommended  to  es- 
clude  all  Northern  teachers,  male  and  female,  and  put  un- 
der ban  all  Northern  colleges.  Some  of  the  more  active 
members  of  these  Conventions  proposed  to  place  all  New 
England  manufactures  on  the  same  footing  that  New 
England  did  their  slaves ;  some  even  went  so  far  as  to 
advocate  the  inflicting  of  punishment  on  all  Southern 
men  who  should  have  dealings  with  New  England, 

In  her  general  political  movement,  it  is  plain  that  the 
South  was  committing  the  mistake  so  significantly  repre- 
hended by  Napoleon.  She  was  converting  a  transitoiy 
necessity  into  a  permanent  political  principla  She  had 
persuaded  hei^elf  that  slavery  had  become  every  thing  to 
her ;  that,  if  she  desired  to  be  a  power  at  all,  she  must  be 
a  slave  power.  She  dreamt  of  a  great  empire  round  that 
American  Mediterranean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  holding 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thereby 
controlling  the  centre  of  the  continent,  but  "  leaving  out 
in  the  cold"  the  New  England  Puritans.  A  monopoly  of 
the  cotton  trade  would  give  her  weight  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth ;  a  strong  military  government  would 
enable  her  to  more  than  rival  the  glories  of  ancient  Rome. 
Slavery  was  her  transient  necessity ;  she  sought  to  make 
it  the  permanent  political  principle,  the  "  corner-stone"  of 
enduring  empire.  In  all  this  she  reversed  the  remark  of 
Montesquieu,  that  "  a  slave  nation  tends  to  preserve  rath- 
er than  to  acquire,  a  free  nation  to  acquire  rather  than  to 
preserve." 

To  realize  these  imperial  hopes  one  condition  must 
obviously  be  fulfilled— -her  laboring  popidation,  her  inte- 
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.,    ,.    rior  force,  must  be  increased.    Her  relieious 

And  considers  tho  _  '  _  _  S 

tbriftim'^SYl  misgivings  having  been  satisfied  as  respected 
trade.  ^jj^  morality  of  her  acts,  her  patriotic  en- 

thusiasm aroused  by  an  anticipated  brilliant  future,  she 
brought  her  communities  to  that  state  that  they  would 
hearken  to  the  reopening  of  the  slave-trade. 

But,  though  they  would  hearken,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  suggestion  met  with  universal  approval. 
Very  many  of  her  ablest  men  discerned  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  Northern  communities  were  only  a  second- 
ary cause,  and  that  it  was  the  irresistible  progress  of 
modem  civilization,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  had  found 
an  embodiment  in  them.  Against  that  spirit  they  knew 
that  it  was  altogether  useless  to  struggle. 

In  the  South  itself  there  were  thus  upon  this  great 
question  conflicting  views ; .  there  were  also,  as  will  be 
presently  found,  conflicting  interests — ^the  great  proprie- 
tor and  the  poor  white— the  slave-selling  and  the  slave- 
using  states.  That  I  may  with  impartiality  offer  the 
opinions  of  each,  I  shall,  in  the  following  pages,  give  an 
abstract  of  the  documents  and  criticisms  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Convention  at  Montgomeiy,  Ala- 
bama, May,  1858. 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  held  at  Knox- 
^me?y^raven°'""  vlllc,  Tcnnessce,  1857,  to  examine  into  the 
wants  of  the  South  in  respect  to  population 
and  labor,  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
natives  of  Africa,  made  to  the  Montgomeiy  Convention 
substantially  the  following  report. 

"It  is  obvious  that  two  distinct  and  antagonistic  forms 
Ab.tr.=tottMt  of  society  have_  met  for  contest  upon  the 
tepoM.  arena  of  the  Union.  ,  The  one  assumes  that 

all  men  are  equal,  and  that  equality  is  right.     On  that 
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theory  it  is  leveling  its  members  to  tlie  horizontal  plane 
of  a  democracy.  The  other  assumes  that  all  men  are  not 
equal ;  that  equality  is  not  right ;  and,  standing  upon  this 
theory,  is  taking  to  itself  the  ronnded  form  of  a  social 
aristocracy.  The  former  embraces  the  pop- 
o™he  &"?ui^B?d  ular  ideal  of  the  age ;  and  while  entitled, 
therefore,  to  presumption  in  its  favor,  is  es- 
tablished in  the  common  mind  by  the  conclnsive  logic 
of  adoption.  The  other  departs  from  that  ideal,  and, 
sentenced  therefore  by  popular  judgment,  must  prove  its 
claims  to  recognition.  The  former  is  the  view  of  the 
North,  the  latter  of  the  South. 

"Two  races  have  been  brought  into  contact  in  the  South, 
Social  condition  of  ^^^^  these  raccs  are  unequal.  That  they  are 
tDe  South.  unequal  in   character   and   capacity  is  too 

plain,  perhaps,  to  need  an  argument.  While  the  ruling 
race  has  been  capable  of  progress ;  while  it  has  continu- 
ally advanced  in  law  and  arts,  and  is  able  to  sustain  a 
structure  of  civilization  not  only  over  itself,  but  over  the 
other  race  connected  with  it,  that  other  race  has  not 
been  capable  of  progresa  It  has  never  been  able  to  rear 
a  structure  of  civilization  in  its  native  land ;  it  has  not 
been  able  to  sustain  the  structure  prepared  for  it  in  the 
infcrioritvottue  ^^^^  ludles ;  it  has  not  been  able  to  stand 
negro  rate.  ^p  ^q  ^]^g  structure  Sustained  over  it  in  the 

Northern  States ;  and  neither  in  its  native  land  nor  in  a 
foreign  land,  in  a  savage  or  civilized  condition,  has  it 
ever  yet  been  able  to  illuminate  one  living  truth  with 
the  rays  of  genius. 

"Yet,  while  so  unequal, there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
these  races  should  not  come  together.  They  are  upon 
the  surface  of  the  same  earth ;  they  both  possess  powers 
of  expansion ;  and  the  God  that  made  them  must  have 
foreseen,  and  must  have  intended,  that  their  circles  of  ex- 
pansion must  intersect;  and,  unless  it  can  be  inferred 
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that  tlie  stronger  was  intended  to  exterminate  tlie  weak- 
er, aa  it  has  crushed  out  the  Indian  on  this  continent,  and 
as  man  expels  the  untamed  beasts,  it  would  seem  that 
some  form  of  union  was  intended  to  take  place  between 
them. 

"  If  intended  that  a  union  should  occur,  it  must  also 

have  been  intended  that  it  should  be  in  re- 
wSich i™an wiex-  lations  of  inequality;  for  it  is  a  law  of  the 

same  great  Architect  that,  if  unequal  in  fact, 
they  must  be  unequal  in  relations ;  that  bodies  of  une- 
qual gravity  must  rest  at  unequal  levels ;  that  oil  and 
water,  poured  into  the  same  vessel,  must  settle  in  planes 
of  unequal  elevation;  and  so,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  in  this  form  of  social  constitution  there  is  not  only 
no  wrong,  but  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  if  Nature  be  true 
to  herself,  superior  power  must  find  its  office  in  superior 


"Not,  though  Democracy  be  the  ideal  of  the  age,is  there 
reason  for  believing  that  human  society  was  intended, to 
consist  forever  of  such  an  unarticulated  iliass.  No  such 
mass  has  ever  yet  commenced  the  march  of  social  im- 
provement. Whenever  states  have  come  to  greatness, 
they  have  exhibited  the  condition  of  unequal  classes. 
There  were  citizens  and  slaves  in  Greece,  patricians  and 
plebeians  in  Eome,  peers  and  villeins  in  England,  nobles 
and  peasants  in  Central  Europe ;  and  generally,  wher- 
ever there  has  been  social  progress  and  power,  there  has 
been  articulation,  a  ruling  and  a  subject  class,  if  not  a 
ruling  and  a  subject  race — an  artificial,  if  not  a  natural 
dualism." 

The  committee  then  proceed  to  show,  both  from  his- 
tory and  from  Nature,  that  a  progressive  so- 

Neceaaltr  of  its  be.       .    f  ,  .      '  ,  i  ^        ^ 

ing  m 0 siiborain-    ciety  must  necessarily  nave  degrees  oi  sub- 
ordination.    From  the  analogies  of  the  lat- 
ter they  affirm  that  a  nation  must  pass  by  regular  grada- 
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tiona  upward,  and  tBat  it  may  have  a  form  and  organ- 
ism, capacities  and  powers,  as  mucli  above  tlie  Democratic 
ideal  of  tlie  present  age  as  tlie  higliest  animals  are  above 
the  lowest. 

The  committee  then  affirm  that,  if  the  domestic  slave- 
trade  be  admissible,  the  foreign  slave-trade  can  not  be 
wrong.  They  then  depict  the  social  condition  of  the  ne- 
gro in  Africa.  Prom  different  authors  of  repute  they 
show  the  condition  of  abject  barbarism  and  unspeakable 
immorality  of  that  country,  and  conclude  that  there  is  no 
class  of  negro  life  that  would  not  be  elevated  by  coming 
to  a  state  of  slavery  in  America. 

The  report  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  the  foreign  slave-trade  upon  the  for- 
the'AiHcaa' slave-  tuucs  of  the  South,  declaring  that  "the  gi'eat 
want  of  the  South  is  of  population ;  that  this 
is  necessary  to  political  power,  and  political  power  is  nec- 
essary to  liberty.  The  two  great  sections  of  the  country 
are  distinct,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  there 
can  be  security  either  for  social  or  political  rights  with- 
out the  political  power  to  sustain  them.  As  the  repub- 
lic is  at  present  constituted,  political  power  is  dependent 
on  population.  If  the  North  shall  have  a  larger  popu- 
lation and  a  majority  of  states,  the  North  may  govern, 
and  it  were  scarcely  sanity  to  hope  that  she  will  forbear 
to  do  so.  She  has  that  majority  at  present ;  she  has  a 
majority  of  two  votes  in  the  Senate,  and  more  than  fifty 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  By  immigration  and 
by  the  more  rapid  increase  of  her  population  she  is  daily 
acquiring  an  increase  to  her  political  power.  With  such 
an  excess  of  population  she  can  readily,  perhaps  she  must 
necessarily,  preclude  the  South  from  vacant  territory. 
With  her  excess  of  political  power  she  can  control  the 
fortunes  of  the  South  in  Congress,  Her  purpose  to  con- 
trol the  government,  and,  through  the  government,  the 
South,  has  already  been  expressed. 
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"The  slave-trade  will  give  us  political  power.  For  ev- 
its  estect  OH  the  ^^  ^^^  slaves  that  come  in,  we  acquire  the 
South.  right  to  a  representation  for  three  persons  in 

the  national  Legislature.     Still  more ;  it  is  necessary  to 
power  that  we    should  have  not  only  population,  bnt 
states,  and  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  way  of 
securing  slave  territory  without  slaves.     Ten  thousand 
Southern  masters  have  made  a  noble  effort  to  rescue  Kan- 
sas, and  have  failed,  but  so  would  not  have  failed  ten 
thousand  slaves.     Ten  thousand  of  the  rudest  Africans 
that  ever  set  their  feet  upon  our  shores,  imported  as  they 
would  have  been  perhaps  in  Boston  ships, 
sonthpoiMcar    bj  Bostou  Capital,  and  under  a  Boston  slave- 
driver,  would  have  swept  the  Free-soil  party 
from  that  land.     Taking  that  Territory,  we  should  also 
have  taken  her  whole  population  of  sixty  thousand  to  the 
South ;  so  also  might  we  take  another  state  in  Texas,  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Lower  California,  perhaps  in  Ne- 
braska, Utah,  Oregon.    It  is  even  possible  that,  with 
slaves  at  importers'  prices,  we  might  stop  the  hungry 
mouth  of  free  society  in  the  older  states,  and  lull  it  to  re- 
pose as  far  back  as  the  sterile  regions  of  New  England. 
"The  foreign  slave-trade  will  give  us  population;  it 
will  give  us  power  of  extension  to  vacant 
poweroVoM^pjing  territory ;  it  will  draw  foreign  enterprise  to 
its  embrace,  foreign  capital  to  its  support ; 
it  will  furnish  the  commodity  with  which  to  subsidize 
the  emissaries  of  the  North,  and  drive  the  North  from 
every  field  of  competition. 

"  But,  moreover,  another  great  want  of  the  South  is  of 
labor.  That  is  necessary  both  to  material  progress  and 
the  value  of  vested  interest ;  it  is  necessary  to  material 
progress,  for  without  it  there  is  no  more  hope  of  a  more 
varied  culture.  Upon  an  area  of  856,000  square  miles, 
with  a  laboring  population  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  it 
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18  idle  to  expect  competition  witli  crowded  countries  in 
the  realms  of  industry.  The  mechanic  arts  will  pay  no 
more  for  labor  here  than  they  are  forced  to  pay  for  it 
elsewhere.  But  cotton  does  and  will  pay  more.  It  buys 
up  all  the  labor,  and  the  man  who  undertakes  other 
branches  must  provide  his  labor  at  cotton  prices.  Such 
must  be  the  condition  at  the  South  until  there  shall  be 
sufficient  labor  to  satisfy  the  craving  maw  of  cotton. 
When  that  shall  happen,  the  excess  will  fall  to  competi- 
tion with  the  world  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
prBEd%ia^or^  Hcss.  The  foreign  slave-trade  will  give  us 
that  abundant  labor.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
negro  is  unfitted  for  the  arts,  but  wdthont  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  assertion.  Intelligence  is  necessary  to  the 
construction  of  a  machine,  and  to  its  regulation  also ;  but 
labor  only  is  necessary  to  its  operation,  and  the  negro,  in 
his  common  absence  from  reflection,  is  perhaps  the  best 
man^)ulatist  in  the  world. 

"So,  also,  is  labor  necessary  to  the  value  of  vested  inter- 
ests. In  respect  of  such  interests  the  South 
vaineofvKstcdin-  has  been  singulaFly  unfortunate.  At  the 
JNorth  men  step  to  opulence.  The  foreign 
population  poured  upon  that  section  has  given  progress 
to  every  line  of  business,  and  value  to  every  article  of 
property.  Lands  bought  one  year  are  worth  twice  as 
much  the  next ;  and  the  people  there,  as  values  rise 
around  them,  have  the  comforts  of  wealth.  Not  so  with 
us.  Here  there  has  been  no  wave  of  foreign  power  to 
raise  the  value  of  our  vested  interests.  On  the  contrary, 
the  wave  of  labor  is  continually  gliding  away  from  us, 
and,  though  our  labor  has  been  productive,  our  products 
abundant,  there  are  many  of  us  in  the  older  sections  who 
would  fail  to  sell  our  estates  to-day  for  as  much  as  was 
paid  for  them  in  market  fifty  years  ago. 

"  This  state  of  things  would  be  altered  by  the  foreign 
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slave-trade.  That  would  give  population,  and  population 
alone  would  necessarily  advance  tie  value  of  vested  in- 
terests ;  for  between  population  and  tlie  prices  of  real  in- 
terests at  least  tJiere  is  an  intimate  and  necessary  connec- 
tion. In  the  Southern  States,  where  there  ai-e  but  twelve 
Andpartionisriyof  persous  to  the  square  mile,  the  average  value 
refti  estate.  p£  ]^j^^  jg  about  six  dollars  an  acre ;  in  the 

Northern  States,  where  there  are  one  hundred  to  the 
sq[uare  mile,  the  average  is  about  fifty  dollars  to  the  acre. 
In  -England,  where  there  are  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  to  the  square  mile,  the  value  is  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  dollars  to  the  acre.  And  so  it  is,  that  an  in- 
crease in  population  gives  a  necessary  increase  in  the  val- 
ue of  real  property ;  and  so  it  is,  also,  that  an  increase  of 
competitors  will  give  a  necessary  increase  in  the  value  of 
eveiy  other  matter  that  becomes  a  subject  of  a  common 
want. 

"It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  if  the  slave-trade 
shall  furnish  labor  cheaper,  it  will  lower  the 
theijreeentpEi^of  price  of  slaves,  aud  thus,  therefore,  that  it 
will  injure  one  class  of  interests  as  much  as 
it  will  benefit  another.  But  this  is  not  the  operation.  It 
will  give  a  cheaper  form  of  slave  labor.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  will  furnish  slaves  competent  to  many 
of  the  under  offices  of  life  at  a  figure  much  below  the 
present  range  of  prices ;  but  these  will  not  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  slaves  at  present  in  the  country.  Those 
who  own  slaves  now  will  perhaps  be  the  first  to  buy 
more.  Though  not  competent  to  do  the  business  of  edu- 
cated slaves,  they  will  yet  be  able,  under  the  direction  of 
educated  slaves,  to  do  the  business  which  wouH-  else  re- 
quire a  better  class  of  labor ;  and  unless  there  should 
be  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  Southern  staples,  the  train- 
ed slaves  can  not  be  less  valuable  than  they  are. 

"  That  there  will  be  a  material  reduction  in  those  prices 
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is  not  to  be  expected.  Cotton  may  come  down  perhaps 
to  a  level  at  least  with  other  staples,  and  it  is  perhaps 
desirable  that  it  should  come  down  to  that  level,  for  it  is 
a  grave  misfortune  to  be  dependent  upon  the  fluctuations 
of  a  single  product.  So  it  was  with  the  Spanish  colonies 
of  Mexico  and  South  America.  They  had  but  the  single 
product,  gold,  and  that  was  so  remunerative  that  no  oth- 
ers could  approach  it.  It  was  a  waste  of 
%^e  occnpstions  time  to  plant  crops,  to  prepare  food  or  cloth- 
ing, or  to  practice  even  the  courtesies  of  com- 
mon life ;  and  while  it  loaded  the  miserable  miners  down 
with  metal,  and  gave  millions  upon  millions  to  the  treas- 
ury of  the  world,  it  made  those  regions  as  wild  a  waste 
as  though  no  human  footstep  had  ever  crossed  them.  So 
also  here.  It  is  now  not  considered  profitable  to  raise 
our  grain,  or  cultivate  the  ordinary  ai'ts ;  and  if  cotton 
were  to  range  twenty  years  at  twenty  cents  a  pound,  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  every  other  culture  would  not 
be  driven  from  the  field,  and  whether  we  should  not  be- 
come a  weary,  wide-spread,  horizontal  waste  of  cotton— 
the  broad  plantation,  rather  than  as  now,  the  province  of 
the  N"orth." 

The  committee  then  affirm  that  the  requisitions  of  the 
world  for  cotton  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  six  per  cent. 
per  year;  that  the  South  is  at  present  furnishing  about 
two  thirds  of  the  supply;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  African  trade  would  be  to  drive  India  and 
Egypt  out  of  the  market,  and  not  to  produce  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  the  staple.    They  then  continue : 

"  The  next  great  want  of  the  South  is  of  slaves.  Before 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  the  two  races  were 
nearly  equal,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  so 
continued.  Both  were  free  to  come,  and,  as  they  natu- 
rally settled  in  proportions  of  equality,  it  is  probable,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  that  that  is  the  due  propor- 
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tion  between  tHem,  But  when  the  slave-trade  was  cut 
off,  the  natural  tendency  became  distiirbed.  The  open- 
ing South  demanded  population.  The  white  race  could 
come,  the  colored  could  not ;  and  hence  it  has  happened 
that  they  are  no  longer  equal.  There  are  three  millions 
of  masters  without  a  slave.    These  add  to  the  political 

power  of  the  South ;  they  add  to  its  prosper- 
niinii«r™tii'enoif-  ity  and  ffreatness,  but  they  add  nothiner  to 

the  strength  oi  slavery,  ihey  form  no  part 
or  parcel  of  its  structure.  They  do  not  look  at  it  with 
repugnance,  for  it  is  popular  at  the  South  to  admire  it. 
They  would  not  abolish  it,  for  they  would  share  in  the 
ruin  of  its  loss ;  but  there  is  the  feeling  that  they  do  not 
share  directly  in  the  institution.  This  condition,  painful 
if  it  be  not  perilous,  would  be  alleviated  by  the  foreign 
slave-trade.  That  will  diminish  the  disparity  of  num- 
bers. But  it  will  do  more ;  it  will  remove  another  diffi- 
culty also.  Under  present  circumstances,  it  is  not  only 
impossible  that  six  and  a  half  millions  of  freemen  can 
each  own  one  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  slaves,  but 
at"  present  prices  it  is  impossible  that  the  mere  laborer 
can  ever  do  so.  It  is  long,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, before  he  can  make  one  thousand  dollars, 
and,  making  it,  it  is  longer  still  before  he  can  come  to 
risk  so  much  upon  a  single  venture.  However  much  he 
may  wish  a  share  in  that  desirable  commodity,  it  is  done 

up  in  packages  too  large  for  common  use. 
strenguion  South-    Thc  forcigu  slavc-trade  will  bring  enough 

for  all,  and  reduce  prices  so  that  poorer  men 
may  purchase;  it  will  thus  bring  all  the  ruling  class  to 
the  same  social  stand-point,  and  reintegrate  and  strength 
en  our  social  system;  .it  will  abolish  the  odious  distiuc- 
tion  between  slaveowners  and  non-slaveowners. 

"It  is  objected  that  if  slaves  be  thus  allowed  to  come, 
they  will  come  in  great  numbers ;  and  that,  as  the  Slave 
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States  "will  be  hemmed  in  by  tlie  Free,  they 
ofXiTCSSowSfng  will  crowd  the  South  to  a  kind  of  social 

suffocation.  But  the  committee  see  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  will  be  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  importation  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
slaves  will  enable  us  to  take  every  Territory  offered 
in  the  West.  It  will  not  then  be  necessary  to  fight  as 
we  have  had  to  fight  for  Kansas,  but  mere  slaves  will 
win  the  battle  for  us.  Those  offered  at  paying  prices 
wOl  subdue  the  hearts  of  even  abolition  emissaries,  and 
point  their  rifles  against  the  North,  and  with  slaves  only 
sufficient  for  the  work  of  pioneer  advancement  we  may 
open  to  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  the  whole 
broad  plain  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific. 

"Admitting,  however,  as  many  do,  that  the  foreign  slave- 
And  none  of  foreign  ^^^^e  will  uot  lujuro  the  savEges  of  Africa, 
opposition.  ^jj.  directly  the  people  of  the  South,  it  is  yet 

contended  that  it  will  bring  us  into  contact  with  foreign 
states,  or  that,  at  least,  in  pressing  it  to  adoption,  we  shall 
break  the  Union.  .  To  these  propositions  we  do  not  as- 
sent. It  is  not  true,  as  is  assumed,  that  foreign  nations 
are  tender  on  thescore  of  human  rights.  England  crushes 
India;  France,  Algeria ;  Eussia,Prussia,  and  Austria  have 
parted  Poland ;  all  march  to  opportunity,  and,  if  forced  to 
look  for  European  morality  in  the  history  of  European 
states,  we  shall  find  every  where  an  unequivocal  assertion 
of  one  great  principle — that  power  is  virtue,  and  weakness 
crime.  Nor  is  it  true  that  European  states  are  hostile  to 
the  spread  of  slavery  at  the  South.  They  are  hostile  to 
the  Union.  They  see  in  it  a  threatening  rival ;  they  see 
that  rival  armed  with  one  of  the  most  potent  productive 
institutions  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  They 
would  crush  India  and  Algeria  to  make  an  equal  supply 
of  cotton  with  the  North,  and,  failing  this,  they  would 
cinish  slavery  to  bring  the  Noi-th  to  a  footing  with  thcm- 
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selves.    But  to  slavery  without  tlie  ISforth. 

Europe  no  longer     ,,  ,  -i  . 

looks  upon  slavery  they  have  HO  repugnance;  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  were  to  stand  out  for  itself,  free  from 
the  control  of  any  other  power,  and  were  to  offer  to  Eu- 
ropean states,  upon  fair  terms,  a  full  supply  of  its  com- 
modities, it  would  not  only  not  be  warred  upon,  but  the 
South  would  be  singularly  favored— crovras  would  "bow 
before  her — kingdoms  and  empires  would  break  a  lance 
to  win  the  smile  of  her  approval ;  and,  quitting  her  free 
estate,  it  would  be  in  her  option  to  become  the  bride  of 
the  world,  rather  than  as  now,  the  miserable  mistress  of 
the  North. 

"  Nor  will  the  slave  -  trade  measure  surely  break  the 
™  .         Union.     It  wUl  deprive  the  North  of  her 

Thera  is  no  danger  -r^    _ 

Stolltaari^d™  preponderance  of  political  power,  and  it  will 
aoive  the  Union,  -j^^  opposed,  therefore,  by  the  political  trades- 
men of  that  section.  But  to  the  mercantile  and  commer- 
cial interests  it  will  give  a  richer  field  for  operations  than 
they  have  ever  dared  to  dream  of.  To  the  manufacturing 
interest  it  will  be  the  promise  of  more  abundant  cotton, 
and  of  a  wider  market  for  their  fabrics.  It  is  interest, 
not  sentiment  or  opinion,  that  gives  tendency  to  political 
action,  and  these  interests,  concnning,  can  control  the 
North.  The  people  of  that  section  love  power,  but  they 
love  it  only  for  its  profits.  They  will  take  it,  scheme  for 
it,  steal  it  perhaps,  but  they  will  not  pay  for  it ;  and  if 

their  interests  lead  them,  as  will  be  the  case 
theMoi^Tipeo-  to  coucur  wlth  the  South  in  reopening  the 

foreign  slave-trade,  they  wiU.  not  only  not 
break  the  Union  on  that  issue,  but  they  will  subsidize 
their  venal  representatives  to  press  it  onward ;  and  not 
only,  therefore,  will  it  not  break  the  Union,  but  in  giving 
the  South  the  road  to  political  security  it  will  present 
the  only  condition  upon  which  the  Union  can  be  per- 
mitted to  endure." 
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Under  tlie  influence  of  tliese  coneiderations  the  commit- 
tee recommend  tlie  reopening  of  tlie  African  slave-trade. 


The  subject  of  this  report  became  at  once  the  1 

topic  with  the  Montgomery  Convention.  Its 
iBeiimptiou  of  the  arguments  and  conclusions  were  powerfully 
assailed.  They  were  objected  to  as  out  of 
place ;  the  Convention  being  assembled,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proclaiming  before  Christendom  intentions  utter- 
ly repugnant  to  grave  and  sensible  men,  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  novel  and  most  mischievous  policy,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  invigorating  a  commerce  crippled  by  dis- 
criminating navigation  laws,  and  to  stimulate  Southern 
industry.  It  was  denounced  ae  a  scheme  for  reducing 
the  price  of  slaves,  and  therefore  nothing  but  agrarianism 
and  abolition  of  the  worst  kind.  It  was  urged  that  if 
the  argument  about  population  proves  any  thing,  white, 
and  not  black  men,  should  be  introduced,  since  they  will 
count  five  instead  of  three  fifths.  As  to 
the  ai-gumeniB  of  what  was  Said  about  instituting  a  classifica- 
tion of  slaves,  that  would  simply  be  to  put 
the  intelligent  negi'o  on  a  footing  of  rivalry  with  the  poor 
white.  Moreover,  it  was  recalled  to  mind  that  the  South 
had  pledged  herself  to  the  federal  government  to  yield 
the  African  slave-trade  in  an  unconditional  and  absolute 
manner,  and  that  by  urging  the  policy  now  proposed  the 
Democratic  party  at  the  North  must  be  offended,  and 
perhaps  sacrificed.  In  short,  the  proposition  to  revive 
the  African  trade  is  simply  and  purely  a  proposition  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  because  it  can  not  be  carried  while 
the  Union  lasts,  and  it  will  shock  the  moral  sentiments 
of  Christendom. 

On  this  it  was  demanded :  "  If  it  be  right  to  raise 
slaves  for  sale,  is  it  not  right  to  import  them  ?    Suppose 
a  captain  from  New  Orleans  were  to  ask  the  gentleman 
I— Ee 
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from  Virginia  if  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  buy 
AfrtcojTap^iee  to"  slaves-thc  answer  undoubtedly  would  be  tliat 

the  domestic  trade,    ,  '  ,,,,,  ,.,  n>>^i 

it  was,  provided  he  did  not  do  it  m  Cuba, 
Brazil,  or  Africa.  But  if  it  be  right  to  buy  slaves  in  Vir- 
ginia, why  is  it  not  right  to  buy  them  in  Africa,  or  wher- 
ever they  can  be  had  cheapest?  Why  should  we  be 
compelled  to  give  the  Virginian  $1500  a  piece  for  his 
slaves,  when  we  can  get  them  in  Cuba  for  $600,  and  in 
Africa  for  one  sixth  of  that  V 
The  opponents  of  this  measure  declared  that,  so  fai' 

from  public  sentiment  at  the  South  being 

The  Sonthem  peo-  t        e  ^.^  -\  ■  j?    ii. 

pie  disnpproYe  ef  Tcady  lor  the  proposed  reopening  oi  the 
trade,  it  was  apparent  that  its  introduction 
here  had  caused  a  deplorable  division  of  the  Convention 
itself.  Eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the  subject 
was  first  agitated,  and  not  one  primary  meeting  of  the 
South  had  endorsed  it ;  not  one  state  of  the  South  had 
taken  any  action  upon  it  except  South  Carolina.  It  was 
therefore  inopportune  and  inexpedient  to  ask  Congress  to 
repeal  those  laws. 

"  It  had  been  imputed  against  Virginia  that  motives  of 
pecuniary  interest  infiuenced  her  position  on  this  c[ues- 
tion.  But,  in  truth,  at  this  moment,  so  great  was  her  do- 
mestic prosperity  that  her  slave  labor  could  be  rendered 
as  profitable  in  her  own  limits  as  even  in  the  Gulf  States. 
The  institution  of  slavery  had  been  estab- 
proT^ng'Sbiii;  lished  among  us  against  the  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  states  of  the  North 
had  yielded  to  that  opinion,  and  had  abolished  it ;  the 
South,  however,  against  the  influence  of  that  opinion,  had 
progressed  constantly  and  steadily,  until  she  now  pre- 
sents the  most  beautiful,  stupendous,  grand,  and  unrivaled 
system  of  labor  and  capital  that  the  world  has  ever  be- 
held. This  she  has  done  by  being  united  and  firm  in  her 
position.     Is  it  wise,  then,  now,  upon  a  question  that  is 
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admitted  to  be  impracticaWe  and  unalterable,  to  create 
di\'iaion  and  dissension  among  ourselves,  when  England 
and  France  are  endeavoring  to  establisli  systems  of  labor 
like  our  own,  differing  only  in  name  ?  Let  us  rather 
wait,  and  let  an  overruling  Providence  guide  our  institu- 
tions to  their  natural  culmination." 

Such  were  the  views  expressed  at  the  Montgomery 
Convention  on  the  reopening  of  the  African  slave-trade. 
A  motion  to  lay  the  report  upon  the  table,  and  print  it, 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  Montgomeiy  Convention  may. 
be  taken  as  representing  Southern  opinion,  it  appeared 
that  that  opinion  was  adverse  to  the  expediency  of  re- 
opening the  trade.  In  addition  to  the  ai^uments  I  have 
briefly  alluded  to  as  presented  on  that  occasion,  others 
may  be  gathered  from  the  literature  of  the  South,  and 

among  them  some  are  of  considerable  inter- 
uiTb"  movements   est,  sluce  thcy  iudicate  the  connection  of  that 

movement  with  the  proposition  becoming 
more  and  more  imminent — of  Southern  secession.  As  an 
example,  I  may  offer  the  following  quotation : 

"  In  other  quarters  the  prospect  of  reopening  the  slave- 
trade  has  been  made  an  argument  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  Confed- 
eracy composed  of  the  present  slaveholding  states.     But 

ia  it  likely  that  such  a  Confederacy  would 

A  SonUiem  Con-     ^  J  •' 

ne^r^t^n'uie   gf^nt  the  slaveholdiug   states  that  boon  ? 

wafle.  rpjjg  courso  of  thlugs  in  the  late  Southern 

Convention  would  go  to  sho'*  that  we  could  never  hope 
for  the  reopening  of  the  slave-trade  by  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy. The  strongest  part  of  that  Confederacy  would 
be  interested  in  protecting  the  slave-sellers  here  at  home 
against  competition  with  the  slave-sellers  in  Africa.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  together  with  such 
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otter  states  as  now  derive  large  profits  from  raising  ne- 
groes that  are  sold  to  Mississippi  and  other  slaveholding 
states,  would  in  a  Southern  Confederacy  see,  as  they  do 
now  see,  a  sinftilness  in  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade  with 
Africa  that  would  effectually  prevent  them  from  soiling 
their  Christian  hands  in  any  such  bloody 

The  Border  StatEB  .       n     i  ■    ■  i  ii 

preBlnt'pSy  rf^  busincss.  And  these  communities  that  would 
thesas^nstet^s,  ^ggtrict  the  slavB-trade  would  control  the 
Southern  Confederacy ;  they  would  outnumber  their  vic- 
tims, and  force  them  to  content  themselves  with  the  home 
market,  and  take  their  negroes  at  home  prices.  The 
northern  states  of  this  Southern  Confederacy  would  seize 
a  monopoly  of  our  Southern  demand  for  negroes.  This 
was  made  manifest  in  the  late  Montgomery  Convention, 
for  just  such  a  disposition  operated  upon  the  representa- 
tives of  those  slave-selling  states  in  that  Convention,  and 
prevented  the  passage  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  reviving 
the  slave-trade. 

"  It  would  not  be  long,  too,  after  the  establishment  of 
a  Southern  Confederacy,  before  its  northern  members 
would  begin  to  declaim  that  a  country,  exporting  as  much 
cotton  as  our  Southern  Union  would  export,  could  never 
be  safe  without  a  commercial  and  naval  marine ;  and  the 
consequences  of  that  outcry  would  be  that  they  who 
raised  it,  having  the  power,  woidd  immediately  institute 
such  a  system  of  legislation  as  would  build  up  a  national 
marine,  naval  and  commercial,  at  the  expense  of  the  South- 
ern exports;  so  our  cotton  interests  in  a 
an^orneivBn-  Southem  Confederacy  would  soon  be  called 
upon  to  pay  most  roundly  for  protection  to 
merchants  and  seamen  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  other 
of  those  more  thickly-peopled  states.  The  establishment 
of  such  a  system  of  protection  for  seamen,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  would  only  pave  the  way  for  a  like  protection  for 
manufactures  in  our  Confederacy  of  Southern  slavehold- 
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ing  states.  The  burden  of  tlie  protection  would  fall  on 
tlie  exporting  states,  and  the  advantages  of  it  would  be 
distributed  among  the  dense  population  of  our  more 
northern  states,  for  it  would  be  those  states  that  would 
naturally  turn  to  commerce  and  manufactures  rather  than 
OUT  cotton-growing  community. 

"So  it  would  appear  that  any  project  contemplating 
the  existence  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  as  likely  to  se- 
cure the  slave-trade  for  the  people  is  founded  on  a  double 
error.  So  far  from  doing  what  it  proposes,  we  should 
not  only  fail  to  realize  our  dearest  object  of  procuring  ne- 
groes at  cheap  rates,  but  we  should  become  again  the 
prey  of  a  section  disposed,  as  its  late  action  against  the 
free-trade  in  negroes  evinces,  to  use  its  power  for  build- 
Ana  lie  cottira  ^^S  ^P  ^^^  owR  lutercsts  regardless  of  the 
Sa'-br^'ihS'Ee-  rights  of  other  sections.  We  should  find 
'"™'"  that  this  controlling  portion  of  the  Southern 

Confederacy  would  turn  out  to  be  another  New  England 
living  on  the  fat  of  our  lands.  To  dissolve  the  present 
Union  and  erect  a  Southern  Confederacy  would  be,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  like  setting  fire  to  the  ships  and  fac- 
tories of  New  England  only  to  rebuild  them  in  Virginia, 
and  that,  too,  after  it  has  been  at  our  own  cost  that  they 
were  first  built.  We  had  better,  then,  hold  on  to  the 
possessions  we  have  already,  and  not  throw  them  away 
for  a  delusive  hope  that  we  can  get  a  slave-trade  with 
Africa  by  going  into  a  Southern  government,  when,  in- 
stead of  realizing  that  hope,  we  can  only  make  sure  of 
being  precipitated  into  the  most  impoverishing  of  pi"o- 
tective  tariffs  under  such  a  Southern  government." 
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SECTION   VI. 

PREPARATION  FOR  WAR. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ACCUSATIOW   OF   THE   NOETH   BT   THE   SOUTH. 

Tho  North  was  accused  by  the  South  of  ingratitude  for  the  sacrifices  she  had  made 
to  eBtahiiBh  the  Union;  of  avarice,  in  the  unfair  seizure  of  tenitory ;  of  throwing 
from  herself  the  burden  of  taxation  ;  of  assaulting,  thi'oiigh  attacks  on  Slavery, 
the  domestic  life  and  the  very  existence  of  Southern  society. 

DuEiKG  the  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle  it  became  plain 
that  the  South  had  perceived  the  impossibility  of  main- 
tainiog  her  supremacy  in  the  Union,  and  henceforth  con- 
templated the  protection  of  her  interests  by  separation. 
The  labors  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Yancey,  and  others,  who 
had  long  inculcated  the  necessity  of  secession,  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  result. 

At  this  point  we  may  therefore  conveniently  consider 
AccuBations  of  the  "^^^^^^  ^n^T  ^^  termed  the  literary  aspect  of 
South.  (^i^g  controversy.     It  was  not  possible  bnt 

that  sentiments  of  animosity  should  influence  the  jour- 
nalism and  writings  of  both  parties. 

Not  without  increasing  remonstrance  did  the  Sonth  ac- 
cept her  destiny.  Imputing  her  position  not 
"i^^  Nwuiem  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  but  to  the 
'"'  '^^'  political  action  of  the  North,  her  literature 

is  fiill  of  accusations  and  protests.  As  a  key  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  great  events  that  ensued,  it  is  necessary 
to  present  these  statements,  and  the  more  so  since,  un- 
like the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  who  published  to 
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tte  world,  in  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  grievances  they  bad  endured,  and  the 
acts  of  tyranny  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  them,  the 
statesmen  of  the  South  plunged  into  civil  war  without 
any  formal  avowal  of  the  causes  which  bad  led  them  to 
that  step. 

I  purpose,  therefore,  in  this  and  the  following  chapter, 
to  present  such  opinions,  accusations,  and  remonstrances 
as  may  be  collected  from  the  literature  of  the  South,  and 
the  speeches  of  her  senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, through  a  few  years  antecedent  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  In  doing  this  I  shall  simply  collect  and 
arrange  them  together,  preserving,  as  far  as  may  be  pos- 
sible, the  knguage,  and  especially  the  spirit  of  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived. 

It  was  said  that  the  geographical  and  territorial  ques- 
tion involves  every  other  existing  between 
North  as  reapacts  the  North  and  the  South,  Territorial  rela- 
tions involve  political  relations,  as  the  latter 
involve  moral  and  social  relations,  and  therefore  what- 
ever has  contributed  to  the  territorial  ascendency  of  the 
North,  contributes  to  her  political,  moral,  and  social  as- 
cendency. If  the  N"orth  be  established  territorially  as- 
cendent over  the  South,  the  South  must  prepare  for  ab- 
sorption by  her,  and,  since  their  institutions  are  antago- 
nistical,  those  of  the  South  are  doomed  to  destruction. 

Let  it  be  remarked  under  what  circumstances  and  by 
what  insidious  acts  the  North  has  established  her  terri- 
torial ascendency.  At  the  time  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  Constitution,  all 
New  England  combined  was  not  as  exten- 
niain  of"™lof  °he  sive  as  Virgfinia,  Georaia,  or  either  of  the  Car- 

SouthatQ  Slates,  &        "1  &      I       _  i       1         n 

olmas  separately.  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  reached  to  the  Mississippi ;  Virginia  held  all  the  re- 
gion stretching  from  the  northwest  far  beyond  the  Ohio 
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Eiver  to  the  Great  Lakes ;  and,  by  her  local  law,  negro 
slavery  existed  throughout  that  vast  domain.  In  prepa- 
ration for  the  Ordinance  of  l787,Virgiiiia  surrendered  to 
the  Union,  or,  more  truly,  added  to  the  power  of  the 
North,  all  the  present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin.  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  follow- 
ed her  example.  They  did  this  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
about  "  a  more  perfect  union." 

To  Virginia  that  union  was  of  less  moment  than  to  any 
Especially  cfvii^  other  atate.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
s'"'"- ary  Wai'  her  population  was  more  numerous 
than  that  of  any  of  her  confederates ;  she  alone  had  a 
navy.  Her  domain,  having  every  source  of  wealth  and 
power,  was  as  large  as  the  Continent  of  Europe  exclusive 
of  Russia,  Her  land-sales  to  emigrants  would  have  filled 
her  treasury.  On  the  south  she  was  separated  from 
France  and  Spain  by  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas ;  on  the 
north  she  was  defended  from  Great  Britain  by  "New  En- 
gland, New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Her  sea-line  was  am- 
ple ;  in  Norfolk  she  had  one  of  the  noblest  harbors  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Nothing  was  wanted  but  time  to 
make  her  the  greatest  power  on  the  American  continent ; 
yet,  with  political  generosity  and  magnanimity,  she  sur- 
rendered all  this,  not  even  reserving  the  receipts  of  sales 
of  her  public  lands,  but  laid  every  thing  on  the  altar  of 
the  Union. 

With  her  sister  Southern  States  in  these  transactions 
she  surrendered  nine  states  to  the  Union— Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, and  Wisconsin ;  of  these,  the  last  five  were  given 
to  the  North.  On  her  part,  the  North  surrendered  only 
two  states  to  the  Union,Vermont  and  Maine,  and  gave 
none  whatever  to  the  South. 

As  the  result  of  this  magnificent  surrender,  the  South 
threw  into  the  general  treasury  a  funded  resource  which 
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Their  reBpienflent  ^^^  yielded  enougli  to  pay  the  cost  of  all  the 
geiieroBity.  yifsxB  waged  sjuce  the  Kevolution,  or  of  all 

territorial  acquisitions  since  made  twice  over.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  North  placed  nothing  whatever  in  the 
general  treasury. 

Had  the  South  at  that  time  insisted  on  the  application 
The  mi  ht  Lad  *^^  ^^^  locsl  law  lu  the  territory  she  thus 
SeSmntaat^oTvac  yielded,  her  absolute  political  predominance 
the  North.  ^jygj,  ^-j^^  North  would  have  been  assured. 

At  the  time  when  there  were  twenty-four  states  in  the 
Union,  she  would  have  had  fifteen,  the  North  only  nine. 

What  was  the  return  that  the  South  received  for  this  re- 
splendent political  generosity?  a  provision, 

Thcineignificflnt         ^.    .       ,.      ^      .,,     -r,°  ,        ''.       ,-,^.     ,,  , ,        ' 

equivalent  they  re-  originating  With  rennsylvauia,  that  "  three 
fifths  of  her  slaves  should  be  counted  as  fed- 
eral numbers  in  the  apportionment  of  federal  representa- 
tion ;"  and  one  emanating  from  Massachusetts,  that  "  fu- 
gitive slaves  should  be  surrendered  to  their  masters  on 
claim  being  made."  But  have  not  both  these  provisions 
been  desecrated  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  the  latter, 
particularly,  absolutely  rendered  of  no  effect  ? 

Let  us  observe  the  deportment  of  the  !North  as  respects 
coudnctottiie  tcrntory  since  obtained.  At  the  time  of 
SwiyXce  ol  the  acquisition  of  Florida  by  purchase  from 
'^^^  Spain  (1819)  there  were  twenty-two  states, 

equally  divided  between  the  North  and  the  South— elev- 
en for  each.  The  Temtory  of  Orleans  had  been  formed 
into  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  now  the  District  of  Lou- 
isiana came  to  be  disposed  of;  it  contained  what  is  now 
known  as  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  In- 
dian settlements,  the  eastern  half  of  Kansas,  the  whole  of 
Nebraska,  "Washington,  and  Oregon.  The  local  law  of 
negro  slavery  existing  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  was  co- 
extensive with  the  whole ;  that  law  was  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  under  the  treaty  with  France ;  it  was 
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also  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution.  If  carried  into  ef- 
fect, tlie  states  soon  to  "be  admitted  would  restore  tlie  su- 
premacy of  the  South,  notwithstanding  the  overreaching 
of  the  North  with  respect  to  the  earlier  Western  Territo- 
ries ceded  in  the  beginning.  The  North  viewed  the  sub- 
ject as  au  affair  of  power  and  sectional  interest,  the  South 
as  one  of  law  and  right. 
At  thia  juncture  Maine  sent  her  petition  to  Congress, 
and  was  without  difficulty  admitted  into  the 
tionontheSm-  Union,  givuig  to  thc  North  a  maiority  of 

rl  Question.  '  =•  °  .  •'         •' 

one.  To  restore  the  equilibrium,  JVLiasouri 
presented  herself.  The  North,  holding  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  refiised  her.  She  would  re- 
member neither  treaty  stipulations,  constitutional  pro- 
vision, local  law,  state-rights,  nor  common  justice.  She 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Union  unless  Mis- 
souri would  abandon  local  law  and  surrender  negro  slav- 
ery. She  claimed  that  negro  slavery  should  be  excluded  - 
from  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  South,  amazed  at 
such  audacity,  became  indignant  and  disgusted.  In  this 
extremity,  Henry  Clay  introduced  his  Compromise.  But 
what  was  the  actual  operation  of  its  twofold  terms  ?  The 
Euinous  effect  to  ^^'^^I'li  Surrendered  to  the  North  a  region  five 
Sfrnpro^^meaa-  times  as  Wge  as  that  which  it  reserved. 
'^^'  From  the  Vii^nia  cession  of  1784-7,  Michi- 

gan and  Wisconsin  still  remained  to  be  admitted  as  non- 
slaveholding  states ;  and  from  the  Louisiana  purchase  the 
North  now  secured  an  enormous  extent  of  territory  for 
future  settlement.  With  these  overwhelming  advantages, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  rapacity  would  be  sat- 
isfied ;  but,  fifteen  years  later,  the  admission  of  Arkansas 
as  a  slaveholding  state  was  resisted  until  balanced  by  the 
counter  admission  of  the  free  state  Michigan. 

In  1845  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  and 
the  admission  of  Florida  came  up  for  solution.     At  this 
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time  there  were  twenty-six  states  in  tlie  Union,  thir- 
o- ,   f  ,1,  h^      teen  of  tlie  Nortli  and  thirteen  of  the  South, 

state  01  the  two  ' 

omr^n*i''MtoT  g^'^'ig  3J1  eq^uilibrium  in  the  Senate,  but 
ofTexaa.  leavuig  in  other  respects  a  vast  disparity. 

The  reserved  territory  of  the  South  was  fully  exhausted, 
but  to  the  North  there  remained  a  mighty  field  for  fu- 
ture expansion,  stretching  across  the  continent  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  She  also  held  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  now  a  growing  tendency  toward 
sectional  formation  began  to  appear  in  the  South,  as  it 
had  long  before  done  in  the  North.  Future  civil  commo- 
tion and  disunion  were  plainly  discernible. 

The  state  motives  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  were 
ThemotiTBafor  ^^  equalize  sectional  antagonisms  and  bal- 
tiiatanneiation.  ancB  sectiouallimits.  This  accomplished,  the 
Union  might  expand  state  by  state,  slaveholding  and  free, 
side  by  side.  Domestic  peace  would  be  assured,  not  by 
the  repression  of  overgrowing  forces,  but  by  bringing  coun- 
ter forces  into  equalizing  play,  and  foreign  peace  assured 
by  the  resulting  monopoly  in  the  supply  of  cotton,  which 
had  now  become  essential  to  the  industrial  purauits  of 
Europe.  That  monopoly  would  subject  the  manufactm'- 
ing  nations  to  our  mercy,  hold  the  civilized  world  in 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  and  eventually  lead  to  the  ac- 
q^tiisition  of  Cuba  Texas  and  Cuba,  united  with  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  would  land-loct  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
keep  in  security  the  mouths  of  innumerable  tributaries 
flowing  in  all  directions,  watering  and  draining  inexhaust- 
ible valleys,  spreading  out  eastward  and  westward  two 
thousand  miles  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  other,  and  extend- 
ing northward  an  equal  distance  to  the  lalte  plateau,  al- 
ready teeming  with  human  life  and  human  wealth,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  in  luxurious  ease  three  hundred 
millions  of  people. 
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Texas  presented  an  area  equal  to  tliat  of  the  French 
empire  under  Kapoleon;  it  measured  at  least 
tto^orthtaoiat  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles;  it 
had  valleys  as  large  as  the  whole  of  'Sew 
England ;  it  produced  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  grain,  quick- 
silver, gold,  silver,  and  gems.  But  when  the  question  of 
its  annexation  was  presented,  the  North  proved  hostile  to 
the  admission  of  any  more  slave  states,  and  even  still 
more  hostile  to  the  idea  of  being  again  equalized  by  the 
South  in  the  Union.  A  treaty  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate, only  to  be  at  first  rejected,  and  eventually  conceded 
with  the  provision  that  the  Missouri  line  should  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  led  to  the  invasion  and  con- 
wortu  .■         quest  of  Mexico,  a  magnificent  episode  in 
^tth^^MSSu'^''  our  national  annals.     That  was  terminated 
^"'■'  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.    For 

twenty  millions  of  dollars  purchase  money  was  secured 
not  only  the  disputed  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  also  the  whole  region  embraced  in 
the  Mexican  departments  of  Upper  California  and  New 
Mexico,  to  which  may  be  added,  as  its  legitimate  fruit, 
the  Mescilla  Valley,  procured  afterward  for  a  few  millions 
more.  And  this  was  done  tinder  circumstances  that  left 
the  whole  territory  to  be  grasped  by  the  North.  Texas 
having  been  admitted  as  a  slave  state,Wi8Consin  was  hur- 
ried in  as  a  free  state,  Florida  and  Iowa  having  previous- 
ly, in  like  manner,  been  admitted.  There  were  now  thir- 
ty states,  equally  divided  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  with  a  margin  on  both  sides  for  a  farther  increase. 
Thus  stood  the  Union  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  acqui- 
sitions, which  caused  the  initiation  of  that  series  of  meas- 
ures whose  successive  enactments,  beginning  with  the 
"  Wilmot  Proviso"  and  ending  with  the  "  English  Com- 
promise," have  not  only  again  re-established  the  control- 
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ing  predoraioauce  of  the  North,  while  leaving  the  South 
in  a  hopeless  minority,  destitute  of  farther  means  of  ex- 
tension, but  have  impei-illed  the  continuance  of  the  gov- 
iteeraiiesCttUfor-  crnment.  Already  the  admission  of  Calif or- 
Dia  and  Oregon,  ^j^^  Oiegon,  aud  Muinesota  have  given  to 
the  Korth  a  majority  of  three  states  in  the  Union,  and  of 
six  senators  and  sixty  representatives  in  Congress,  soon 
to  be  countlessly  enlai^ed  through  the  ceasel^s  admis- 
sion of  other  states  of  similar  political  character,  with 
whose  increasing  numbers  the  limited  division  of  Texas 
can  not  compete.  Already  the  non-slaveholding  power 
has  grasped  the  legislative  while  commanding  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  government;  already  has  that 
power  reduced  the  supreme  justiciary  to  a  mere  tempora- 
ry bulwark,  the  only  "bulwark  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
South  alike  against  the  clamoring  rule  of  agrarian  major- 
ities and  turbulent  popular  masses. 

In  the  Congressional  debates  arising  on  the  adjustment 
of  the  acq^uired  territory  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Ore- 
gon, it  was  contended  that  the  South  had  no  right  to 
take  slaves  within  the  limits  of  the  Mexican  acqidsition, 
since  by  the  Constitution  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  Dictator  Guerrero,  slavery  did  not  exist  in 
those  Territories  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition  by  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  slavery  was  excluded  from  Or- 
egon by  the  terras  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  was 
therefore  insisted  that  the  whole  should  be  dedicated  to 
free  labor.  In  1850  the  measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay 
were  one  by  one  adopted,  and  the  Territories  in  the  one 
direction  stood  under  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  in  the  oth- 
er direction  under  the  Mexican  laws,  leaving  the  South 
entirely  despoiled,  but  embracing  a  realm  for  the  North 
as  large  as  the  thirty-one  states  of  the  Un- 

premacj  in  tue  iou.  The  Senate,  as  well  as  the  House,  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  North,  and  the  ffov- 
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emment  became  hencefortli  tlie  automatic  puppet  of  pres- 
idential aspirants. 

The  North  and  the  Soiitli-  has  each  its  own  form  of 
civilization.  The  domestic  history  of  the 
^ui™MJ^Sg-""'  Union  is  the  record  of  a  struggle  of  the  in- 
Irate  fo^of°the°  tellect  of  the  South  to  control  the  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  and  power  of  the  North. 
But  in  the  contests  for  territorial  possessions,  waged  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Union,  the  North  uniformly  came 
forth  the  victor;  the  true  source  of  her  strength  lay  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  she  could  increase  her  popula- 
tion. If  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  South  that 
there  should  be  more  slave  states,  those  states  could  only 
be  secured  by  stripping  the  old  ones.  The  North,  be- 
sides her  natural  increase,  was  pouring  into  the  unoccu- 
pied West  350,000  emigrants  obtained  from  Europe  an- 
i  nually.     There  was  no  restraint  on  their  in- 

',  tend  agaiDst  the  troductiou — nothing  auswering  to  the  pro- 
hibition that  had  been  imposed  on  the  South. 
In  the  Savannah  Convention  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
drain  of  slaves  from  the  Border  States  had  become  so 
great  that  a  scarcity  of  labor  had  occurred  in  them,  and 
that  either  the  AMcan  trade  must  be  reopened,  or  labor 
must  be  obtained  from  Europe.  But  if  the  latter  be  the 
case,  we  shall  experience  the  same  evil  that  has  befallen 
the  North — that  imported  population  will  rale,  and  the 
servant  will  become  the  political  master.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  be  occupied  in  a  wild  hunt  after  new  territory  to  pre- 
serve equality  of  power  in  the  Senate.  The  North  will 
beat  us  at  that,  for  she  has  boundless  population  supplies. 
The  mistake  with  ns  has  been  that  it  was  not  made  fel- 
ony to  bring  in  an  Irishman  when  it  was  made  piracy  to 
bring  in  an  African. 

The  servant  will  become  the  political  master !  is  not 
the  actual  position  of  the  North  a  proof  of  that  ?     Look 
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_.  ,  .,  at  the  helpless  and  hopeless  condition  of  her 
T^rantta^hT'^  intelligent,  her  wealthier  classes.  Is  it  her 
Korth,  j^gj^  p£  intellect  or  the  demagogues  of  her 

rabble  that  are  elected  as  the  political  representatives  of 
her  cities?  Is  it  surprising  that  demoralization  should 
pervade  all  her  ranks — that  the  rich  should  amass  with 
unscrupulousness  and  spend  with  extravagance,  when 
Herpa„perci...e«  ^'^^7  ^^^w  that  they  are  to  be  the  victim- 
piuuaettiieridi,  j^ed  frcy  of  the  needy,  who,  as  in  the  old 
Roman  times,  under  a  color  of  law  and  by  legal  forms, 
despoil  them  of  their  wealth?  Universal  suffrage,  has 
emended  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  former ;  it  has  interfered  with  the  marriage 
state  by  facilitating  divorce,  and  separating  the  estates  of 
men  and  their  wives ;  it  has  compelled  property  owners 
to  bear  the  burden  of  government,  and  liquidate  the 
onerous  exactions  of  corporators ;  it  has  forced  the  rich 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor ;  its  next  step  will  be 
to  compel  them  to  supply  food  and  clothing.  The  lower 
classes  will  before  long  attack  that  which  has  been  the 
source  of  Northern  power ;  they  will  insist  on  the  stop- 
page of  emigration,  that  they  may  keep  up  the  wages  of 
labor.  These  classes  strike  their  blows  through  then- 
power  in  the  state  Legislatures,  Reckless  assessments 
^ »  ■     are  followed  by  remorseless  taxation ;  there 

Ana  nerpetrata  m-  -'  ' 

Sr  the%mB''ol  ^  nothing  for  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  prop- 
**"■■  erty  but  to  submit.     He  may  profitably  re- 

member that  the  power,  which  for  the  present  has  been 
satisfied  with  a  part,  could,  had  it  pleased  it,  have  taken 
the  whole.  Its  exactions,  grinding  as  they  haye  been, 
were  still  perpetrated  in  moderation.  The  point  that 
was  attained  in  the  Roman  Empire  has  not  yet  been 
reached  when  the  owner  of  a  patrimony  found  it  his  beet 
interest  to  abandon  it  without  compensation  and  flee. 
Bands  of  unpiineipled  men,  among  whom  liquor-sellers 
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abound,  consorting  together  with  felonions  intentions, 
prowl  round  the  public  buildings  and  plunder  the  public 
purse.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  out  of  five  hundred 
thousand  people  there  are  not  fifty  thousand  against 
whom  an  execution  in  a  civil  suit  could  take  effect.  In 
exemptions  of  themselves  from  the  nniform  operation  of 
law,  and  putting  a  premium  on  their  poverty,  the  lower 
classes  enforce  their  mandates  by  their  votes. 

That  is  the  price  the  North  is  paying  for  those  popu- 
lation supplies  by  which  it  is  overrunning  the  Western 
lands  and  overwhelming  the  South.  In  vain  it  is  erect- 
ing superfluous  churches,  and  sustaining  with  a  lavish 
hand  its  voluntary  ministry.  Does  not  the  experience  of 
the  whole  world  teach  that  no  community  can  be  virtu- 
Misetabie  conai  '^^^  unless  its  property  is  absolutely  secure  ? 
ciSeato'thi^'""'  Luxury  and  dissipation,  with  all  their  at- 
Horth.  tendant  vices,  tate  firm  hold  of  him  who  is 

not  sure  that  the  wealth  he  has  to-day  will  be  left  to  him 
to-morrow.  His  maxim  inevitably  becomes  to  enjoy 
while  he  can.  Considering  himself  as  the  predestined 
victim  of  those  who  are  for  the  moment  beneath  him,  he 
reciprocates  their  frauds  by  fraud,  and  meets  their  acts  of 
legalized  extortion  by  secret  dishonesty. 

We  can  not  blame  the  rich  for  their  abnegation  of  po- 
litical life,  their  carelessness  about  public  affairs.  They 
have  learned  by  experience  that  they  can  not  exert  the 
slightest  control.  The  torrent  of  democracy  is  too  vio- 
lent for  them  to  resist ;  it  is  their  best  policy  to  drift  si- 
Demomiizauon  of  l^^^ly  out  of  Its  Way,  !Nor  is  the  social  de- 
thoyomcn.  moralizatiou  restricted  to  men.     Masculine 

women  perambulate  the  country,  preaching  the  right  of 
their  sex  to  discard  all  feminine  delicacy,  and  divide  with 
men  the  labors  and  honors  of  the  forum,  the  field,  the  cab- 
inet. They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  dissecting-rooms  of  med- 
ical schools,  preparing  themselves  with  loathsome  alacrity 
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to  dispute  with  the  physician  his  patient  and  his  fea 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit, 
commending  the  clergyman  they  would  displace  to  be- 
take himself  to  some  more  manly  purauit. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  !North — such  the  social  cost  at  which  success 
has  been  achieved. 

What  object  is  there  for  the  South  to  continue  this 
rude  competition  ?  A  balance  of  power  at 
cniitend>i£h8ii^  Washingtou  can  not  be  maintained  without 
more  states ;  states  can  not  be  held  without 
increased  population.  A  stamp  of  infamy  has  been  put 
upon  the  AfHean  supply,  and,  seeing  what  has  been  its  ef- 
fect at  the  North,  no  virtuous  patriot  can  desire  a  supply 
from  Eui'ope,  or  contemplate  without  indignation  the 
domination  of  Irish  and  German  vagrants.  INor  does  it 
seem  to  be  worth  while  to  ruin  ourselves  for  the  sake  of 
sustaining  a  general  government  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  must  be  shortlived.  In  "Washington  there  is  no 
individual  with  permanent  responsibility ;  all  its  political 
designs  are  ephemeral.  True  statesmanship  looks  to  a 
distant  future  ;  our  government  concerns  itself  only  mth 
the  passing  moment.  We  have  no  power  to  resist  en- 
croachments ;  universal  responsibility  means  nothing. 

Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  Our  past  material 
prosperity  offers  us  no  guarantee  as  to  what 
'0^  our  future  is  to  be.  It  did  not  arise  from 
the  nature,  the  purity,  and  vigor  of  our  gov- 
ernment, but  from  causes  altogether  estrinaic.  Isolation 
from  Europe  secured  our  independence ;  our  lands  tempt- 
ed the  foreign  vagrant;  our  products,  especially  our  cot- 
ton, became  essential  to  the  industry  of  the  world ;  but 
these  are  not  conditions  on  which  empire  can  be  found- 
ed ;  it  must  depend  on  a  far  more  enduring  principle 
than  fickle  popidar  will.  The  rules  drawn  up  by  a  man 
L— Ff 


The  past  prosperity 
gethet  illnBory. 
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for  his  o'\vii  guidance  are  without  power ;  order  can  only 
be  made  sure  by  constraint. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  Noi'th  has  dealt  with 
the  territorial  acc^uisitiona,  let  ns  turn  to  the 
Hmt" aa^reeplcia  manner  in  which  she  has  dealt  with  the  bur- 
dens. 

The  English  war  left  a  debt  of  130  millions ;  that  war 
was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814.  During  the 
years  immediately  preceding  a  great  change  had  occurred 
in  New  England,  Its  commerce,  which  had  been  nearly 
destroyed,  had  been  replaced  by  manufactures.  An  impo- 
sition of  high  duties  woidd  accomplish  a  double  purpose, 
giving  incidental  protection  to  the  new  interests,  which 
without  it  could  hardly  have  sustained  themselves  against 
foreign  competition,  and  at  the  same  time  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  debt.  Without  opposition  the  tariff 
EesiBtnncooftJie  ^^  ^^^^  '^^^  passed.  Even  Mr.  Calhoun 
South  tatbetartff.  -^^armiy  promoted  it.  But  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  measure,  or  to  establish  the 
principle  of  protection. 

In  1820  it  was  expected  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
would  take  place,  but  the  South  learned  that  what  had 
been  yielded  to  New  England  at  first  as  a  favor  was  now 
demanded  as  a  right.  Sepai-ating  the  idea  of  provision 
for  the  national  burdens  from  anticipated  private  gain, 
South  Carolina,  through  her  Legislature,  denounced  the 
system  as  a  wretched  expedient  to  repair  the  losses  in- 
curred in  some  commercial  districts  by  improvident  and 
misdirected  speculation  —  to  compel  those  parts  of  the 
Union  which  are  stOl  prosperous  to  contribute,  even  by 
their  utter  ruin,  to  fill  the  coffers  of  a  few  monopolists  in 
the  others.  The  offensive  principle,  and  the  opposition 
to  it,  were  now  steadily  gathering  force.  The  tariff  of 
1824  was  declared  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
to  be  unconstitutional;  against  that  of  1828,  commonly 
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called  "  the  bill  of  abominations,"  slie  formally  protested 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  In  1832,  losing  all  reason- 
able hope  of  redress,  she  resorted  to  Nulliflcation,  and 
thereby  compelled  Congress  to  listen  to  her  remon- 
strances. 

At  the  entreaty  of  Virginia  a  conflict  was  avoided,  and 
the  operation  of  the  nullifying  ordinance  was  postponed. 
Meantime  in  Congress  the  Compromise  Act  passed,  the 
protecting  policy  was  surrendered,  and  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  all  duties  provided  for. 

But  the  "  Force  Bill,"  which  passed  in  Congress,  show- 
ed how  rapidly  concentration  of  power  was 
"ioifmL"""^"  *^^^^S  effect.  As  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  it  affirmed, "  It  puts  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President,  the  army  and  navy,  and  entire  militia ; 
it  enables  him  at  his  pleasure  to  subject  every  man  in  the 
United  States  not  exempt  from  militia  duty  to  martial 
law ;  to  call  him  from  his  ordinary  occupation  to  the  field, 
and,  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  inflicted 
by  a  court-martial,  to  imbrue  his  hand  in  his  brother's 
blood.  There  is  no  limitation  to  the  power  of  the  sword, 
and  that  over  the  purse  is  equally  without  restraint,  for 
among  the  extraordinary  features  of  this  biU  it  contains 
no  appropriation,  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  is 
tantamount  to  unlimited  appropriation.  The  President 
may,  under  its  authority,  incur  any  expenditure,  and 
pledge  the  national  faith  to  meet  it.  He  may  create  a 
new  national  debt  at  the  very  moment  of  the  termination 
of  the  former — a  debt  of  millions,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  that  section  of  the  country  whose  dearest  con- 
stitutional rights  this  bin  prostrates." 

The  system  of  revenue  from  customs  is  therefore  a 
injnstioB  of  a  tOTB-  ™ost  stupcndous  iujustice  and  deception — an 
□uefromcuetome.  jngjjious  robbcry,  enriching  one  section  at 
the  expense  of  another,  and  building  up  such  centralized 
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places  as  New  York.  Direct  taxation  would  arrest  an 
extravagant  government,  and  afford  one  of  simplicitv. 
The  tendency  of  tlie  existing  system  is  not  only  to  cen- 
tralize wealtK  in  a  few  large  towns,  but  to  aggregate  it 
in  a  few  hands  therein,  and  give  birth  to  that  most  vul- 
gar and  despicable  of  all  aristocracies,  an  aristocracy  of 
money. 

If  now  we  review  the  outrages  of  the  North  against 
the  South,  it  may  be  said ; 

The  North  obtained  its  own  compromise  in  the  Consti- 
cmifluctofiiie  tution  to  contiuue  the  importation  of  slaves, 
to^QtiiSof  ^uid  now  sets  up  a  law  higher  than  the  Con- 
aiaveB,  stitutiou  to  abolish  property  in  slaves  which 

it  sold  to  its  neighbors.  It  deprived  us  in  1819-20  of 
an  equal  settlement  in  more  than  half  the  territory  ac- 
quired from  France.  It  seized  upon  Texas  north  of  36^ 
degi'ees,  and  then  appropriated  out  of  the  slave  territory 
of  that  state  44,000  square  miles.  It  excluded  us  from 
all  the  domain  acquired  by  common  conquest  in  Mexico, 
and  deprived  slave  labor  of  the  privilege  of  operating  in 
Andinthecaii-  *^^  wcalthicst  mlnes  on  earth  —  the  gold 
fimuBininee.  jniucs  of  California.  It  bribed  a  slave  state 
with  ten  millions  of  common  funds  to  sustain  a  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  in  New  Mexico.  It  insists  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  ia  the  districts,  forts,  arsenals,  doct-yards, 
and  other  places  ceded  to  the  United  States.  It  de- 
mands the  stoppage  of  the  domestic  slave-trade,  and  thus 
it  would  cut  off  the  Northern  Slave  States  from  the  prof- 
its of  production,  and  the  Southern  from  their  sources  of 
supply  of  labor.  It  forbids  all  equality,  and  competition 
of  settlement  in  the  common  territories  by  citizens  of  the 
Slave  States.  It  repels  all  farther  admission  of  new 
slave  states.  In  fourteen  states  of  the  Union  it  has  nul- 
lified the  fugitive  slave  acts,  and  the  South  has  thereby 
lost  half  a  million  of  dollars  of  slave  property  annually. 
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It  has  denied  extradition  of  murderers,  and  marauders, 
and  other  felons.  It  has  caused  and  shielded  the  murder 
ita  acuon  on  do-  ^'^  mastcrs  or  owners  in  pursuit  of  fugitive 
mestiu  slavery,  glaves.  It  has  refused  to  prevent  or  punish 
by  state  authority  the  spoliation  of  slave  property,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  has  made  it  a  criminal  offense  in  the  citi- 
zens of  several  states  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Union  for 
the  protection  of  slave  property.  Soutih  Carolina  was 
threatened  with  executive  vengeance  for  nullification,  hut 
not  so  these  nullifying  states.  It  has  advocated  negro 
equality,  and  made  it  the  ground  of  positive  legislation 
hostile  to  the  Southern  States.  It  opposes  protection  to 
slave  property  on  the  high  seas.  It  has  kept  in  the  South 
emissaries  of  incendiarism,  to  corrupt  the  slaves,  to  induce 
them  to  run  off,  or  to  excite  them  to  rebel- 
imittef  of  the  Bugi-  lioH  and  insurrcction.  It  has  carried  away 
millions  of  slave  property  by  a  system  of 
what  it  calls  underground  railroads,  and  has  made  its  ten- 
ure so  precarious  in  the  Border  Slave  States  as  nearly  to 
have  abolitionized  two  of  them,  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
and  is  constantly  making  similar  inroads  upon  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  It  is  necessarily  scattering  firebrands  of 
incendiary  appeals,  and  extending  fanaticism.  It  has  in- 
vaded the  Territory  of  Kansas  by  arms  famished  by  Emi- 
grant Aid  Societies  under  state  patronage,  and  by  funds 
obtained  from  foreign  enemies  in  Canada  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  has  invaded  Virginia,  and  shed  the  blood  of  her 
own  citizens  on  her  own  soil.  It  has  justified  and  exalt- 
ed to  the  highest  honors  of  admiration  and  respect  the 
horrid  murders,  and  arsons,  and  rapine  of  the  raid  of 
It  T,  it  th  1  a  John  Brown,  and  has  canonized  that  felon  as 
to  revolt,  ^  saint  of  martyrdom.     It  has  burnt  towns 

and  poisoned  the  cattle,  and  formed  midnight  conspira- 
cies for  the  depopulation  of  Northern  Texas.  It  has  pro- 
claimed to  the  slaves  the  hoiTid  motto,  "  Alarm  to  the 
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sleep,  fire  to  the  dwellings,  poiaon  to  tLe  food  and  water 
of  slaveholders."     It  "has  published  its  plan  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  every  where — to  rescue  slaves 
vBBton6''™°tut'""  at   all  hazai'ds,  form   associations,  establish 
presses,  to  use  the  vote  and  ballot,  to  disci- 
pline armed  companies,  to  raise  money  and  military  equip- 
ments.   It  has  circulated  countless  thousands 
irifhiu^di^""'  of  a  book.  Helper's  Impending  ( 

ing  to  non-slaveholders  to  detach  t 
fi'om  slaveholders.  It  tries  to  communicate  with  slaves, 
to  encourage  anti- slavery  emigrants  in  the  South  and 
West,  to  seize  other  property  of  slaveholders  in  compen- 
sation for  the  cost  of  running  off  their  slaves,  to  enforce 
emancipation  by  all  means,  especially  by  limiting,  har- 
assing, and  frowning  upon  slavery  in  every  mode  and 
form,  and  finally  by  the  executive,  by  Congress,  by  the 
postal  service,  and  in  every  way  to  agitate,  without  ceas- 
ing, until  the  Southern  States  shall  be  abandoned  to  their 
fate,  and,  worn  down,  shall  be  compelled  to  surrender 
and  emancipate  their  slaves. 

It  has  repudiated  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Eepufliates  tbe  su-  "'-*'  ^^  assailed  the  South  from  the  pnlpit, 
Iri^sFavehiitoa  ^^^  press,  the  school  -  room.  It  divides  all 
uptoBcom,  sects  and  religions,  as  well  as  parties.     It 

denounces  slaveholders  as  degraded  by  the  lowest  im- 
moralities, insults  them  in  every  form,  and  holds  them  up 
to  the  scorn  of  mankind.  It  has  already  a  majority  of 
the  states  under  its  domination ;  has  infected  the  federal 
as  well  as  the  state  judiciary ;  has  a  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States ;  will  soon  have,  by  the  new  census,  a  majority  in 
the  Senate,  and  before  it  obtains  the  Senate  certainly  will 
obtain  the  chief  executive  power  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  announced  its  purpose  of  total  abolition  every 
where  in  the  states,  territories,  districts,  and  ceded  places. 
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It  hae  proclaimed  an  irrepressible  conflict,  a  higher  law 
than  that  of  the  Federal  Constitution  itsel£ 
i™  ftom  iL.™^-  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  disorganization, 
it  clings  to  the  Union,  as  well  it  may,  when 
it  is  making  a  profit  out  of  it  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

In  vain  the  South  falls  back  on  state-rights,  that  tnie 
But  Sew  En  land  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
XSraSfrri^^ts  ment.  It  is  denounced  as  "  a  pestUent  here- 
aBthesoutn.  gy_»  3^^  |gj.  j^^^  England  remember  that 
if  she  succeeds  in  the  overthrow  of  our  slave  system, 
which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  the  day  will 
inevitably  come  when  she  will  have  to  seek  protection  in 
the  very  state-rights  ahe  now  derides.  Wlat  is  it  that 
gives  her  the  influence  she  relentlessly  uses  in  the  United 
States  Senate  ?  What  is  it  that  puts  little  communities, 
like  those  of  Ehode  Island,  and  even  of  Massachusetts 
herself,  on  a  par  with  the  great  states  oftheWest?  What 
is  it  that  enables  her  to  inflict  on  us  her  atrocious  tariff 
bills  ?  It  is  her  senatorial  representation.  But  power  is  ir- 
resistibly centering  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Not  much 
longer  will  those  rising  states  endure  that  each  of  their 
little  confederates  on  the  Atlantic  coast  shall  send  two 
senators  to  Washington,  and  they  themselves  no  more. 
They  vrill  put  into  the  scale  of  the  balance  common  sense 
against  the  mouldy  provincial  charters  of  English  kings 
and  a  violated  Constitution. 

Let  New  England  beware.  State-rights  are  her  pro- 
tection as  much  as  ours.  She  is  hastening  the  day  when 
she  will  have  to  fight  a  battle  for  her  senatorial  repre- 
sentation. Let  her  take  warning  by  what  has  occurred 
in  Europe.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not 
a  more  sacred  instrument  than  were  the  treaties  of  1815 
to  the  parties  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Those  treaties  were 
the  Constitution  of  Europe.     But  little  by  little  they 
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have  been  violated  by  tliose  who  liave  bad  tlie  tempo- 
rary power,  until  it  may  be  justly  asked,  What  are  they 
worth  uow  ?  If  Europe  has  come,  will  not  America  also 
surely  come  to  the  robber  maxim  that  "  He  shall  take 
who  has  the  power,  and  he  shall  keep  who  can  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SECESSIOH   AND   ITS   DEEAM   OF   EJVrPIRB. 

South  Carolina  requested  a  conference  with  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  dissensions  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  the  remedy  for  them. 

Among  the  argnments  adduced,  in  the  Slave  States  in  hchalf  of  SeeeBeion  are,  the 
alleged  temporary  character  of  Uie  Union ;  the  irreconcilable  differences  between 
the  North  and  the  Sooth;  the  dreadful  social  condition  of  the  former.  It  is  de- 
clared that  the  guarantees  of  Che  Constitution  have  become  worthless  throagh  the 
force  of  events ;  that  the  North  must  dominate  over  and  ruin  the  South ;  ^at  it 
la  itself  ruled  by  foreign  vagrants ;  and  that  there  ia  no  salvation  for  the  South 
but  ill  separation. 

That  Secession  will  give  lo  the  South  security,  prosperity,  glory ;  that  the  North 
will  not  resist  it ;  and  that  foreign  nations,  particularly  England  and  !France,  will 

While  secession  was  yet  only  in  contemplation,  South 

Carolina  sent  a  deleEration  to  Virsinia  to  re- 

quests  fl  conference  Quest,  amonff  Other  tbuiffs,  a  conierence  oi 

with  Virginia,  ^  '  => .  °   ' 

the  slaveholding  states,  and  tlie  appointment 
of  deputies  to  it  on  the  part  of  Virginia.  She  represent- 
ed that  the  great  question  which  tinderlies  all  action  on 
Inquiring  whether  ^^^^  subject  is  whether  the  existing  differ- 
Kaar^rithX  ences  "between  the  North  and  South  are  tem- 
«SiSiJt  ie*'  "^  porary  or  permanent — whether  they  result 

from  accidental  derangements  of  the  body 
politic,  or  are  indications  of  a  normal  condition.  In  the 
one  case  temporary  expedients  may  restore  soundness; 
in  the  other  the  remedy  is  either  hopeless,  or  it  must  be 
fundamental  and  thorough. 

From  the  representations  made  on  that  occasion,  and 

also  from  the  contemporaneous  literature  of 
tamptB  Virginia  to  the  South,  wc  mav  without  difficultv  Rather 

seceaeion.  1,11  Jo 

■  the  tacts  that  were  presented  with  a  view  of 
proving  that  the  estrangement  was  permanent,  that  com- 
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promises  would  not  end  it,  tliat  it  was  deeply  founded  in 
coD^derationsia  ^^^  political  Condition  of  tlie  two  people. 
itB  behalf.  -^g  jjj^y  ggg  -whence  it  was  that  in  South- 

ern opinion  there  was  no  hope  but  in  secession. 

It  was  said  ours  was  from  the  beginning  a  double  na^ 
The  Union  never  tion^lity.  OuF  govemment  was,  in  the  na- 
lll'/nafeSpi^  tuTC  of  the  casc,  provisional.  The  colonies 
puipo^e.  fought  for  independence,  not  for  union ;  they 

never  regarded  the  latter  but  as  a  temporary  means  for 
securing  the  former — a  mere  instrument  for  use  at  the 
moment.  It  was  a  coalition  to  make  head  against  a  com- 
mon enemy,  the  contending  parties  not  entering  into  it  as 
individuals,  but  as  sovereign  states. 

The  North  has  departed  from  that  primary  condition, 
T.  .,■  ,  ^■-•™.  and  has  made  its  principle  of  individualism 
thi^olh^^^o  "tlie  very  basis  of  political  life  and  of  govern- 
^'"'*'  ment.    The  South  has  retained  the  original 

conception  of  sovereign  states. 

All  the  political  parties,  so  called,  which  we  have  seen 
arise — Federalist,  National  Eepublican,  State-rights,  Dem- 
ocrat,"Whig,  etc.,  have  been  merely  ephemeral  phantoms ; 
the  objects  for  which  they  have  been  struggling  have 
been  transitory.  There  are  really  but  two  parties  in  the 
There  ie  but  one  "Uuion,  and  they  are  geographical  ones— the 
Fii*'Am^i^ih.™ot  North  and  the  South ;  they  are  contending, 
Biave  ubor.  ^^^  ^^^  merc   supcriority,  but  for  empire. 

There  is  but  one  political  question,  free  or  slave  labor. 

This  diversity  of  position  originated  in  the  social  dif 
.„,  ,.  ^^     .       ference  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  colo- 

Tiie  North  and 

fo^Srt^^a^dSe  iiistis  respectively — ^the  Puritan  and  the  Cav- 
mora  80  by  climate.  a]igj.__tiig  j^j^u  of  ideas  aud  the  mau  of  ma- 
terial enjoyment.  That  difference  has  been  strengthened 
by  climate.  The  one  has  lived  amid  the  austerities  of 
Nature,  extracting  from  a  reluctant  soil  his  scanty  living, 
and  turning  to  manufactures,  commerce,  navigation,  to 
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better  hia  condition.  The  lot  of  the  other  has  been  in 
genial  countries,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  spontane- 
ously come  to  his  hand.  Incessant  immigration  from  Eu- 
ixipe,  implying  incessant  and  increasing  competition,  has 
continually  enforced  the  principle  of  individualism  in  the 
one ;  the  abrupt  stoppage  of  all  new-comera  of  the  labor- 
ing class  has  encouraged  the  sentiment  of  independence, 
and  marked  more  and  more  distinctly  an  unchanging 
boundary  between  master  and  servant  in  the  other. 

That  radical  difference— Individualism  on  one  side,  In- 
dependence on  the  other,  is  the  essential 
actton  are  totally  causo  of  this  dissongion.  The  North  per- 
sists  m  asserting  that  all  men  are  equal.  In 
the  face  of  a  thousand  social  facts  before  its  own  eyes,  it  fa- 
natically clings  to  that  delusion.  It  insists  that  the  crew 
shall  manage  the  ship.  The  South,  appealing  to  history 
and  to  present  experience,  declares  that  that  asserted 
equality  is  nothing  but  a  philanthropieal  fiction ;  that 
man  never  did  exist  without  subordination ;  that,  in  its 
very  nature,  order  implies  a  constrainer.  The  North  is 
in  en'or  in  making  the  individual  its  political  basis ;  the 
South  is  right  in  regarding  the  family  as  the  true  social 
element.  The  one  means  selfishness  and  low  attributes ; 
the  other  those  nobler  qualities  that  adorn  the  best  as- 
pects of  humanity.  The  one  means  license  that  can  only 
be  kept  down  by  force ;  the  other  spontaneous  and  cheer- 
ful subordination — the  master,  his  wife,  his  ehUdrenj  his 
servants. 

In  the  North  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  encour- 
agement of  immigration  have  destroyed  totally  all  ide^ 
of  social  inequality.  Every  hour  individualism  has  be- 
come more  and  more  intense.  It  has  engendered  a  clam- 
or for  equal  political  rights  and  equal  distribution  of 
property.  It  has  conceded  independence  to  women  in 
regard  to  property ;  it  is  actually  contemplating  the  same 
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iu  politics.  It  is  weakening  with  fearful  rapidity  tlie 
Draadfui  eociai  marriage  relation,  and  sapping  society  and 
damSdeB^fthe  morals  by  increasing  the  facilities  for  di- 
^°'^^'  vorce.     It  forgets  that  the  eubordination  of 

sexes  is  the  very  basis  of  the  family,  and  that  the  family 
ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  whole  social  system.    The 
Northern  legislator  represents  nothing  but  himself.    He 
imposes  heavy  taxation  vnthout  restraint;  it  increases 
his  own  emolument,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  profit- 
able jobbery  among  his  supporters.     Personally  he  has 
little  to  be  taxed.     His  interests   are  antagonistical  to 
those  of  his  constituents.     He  is  only  interested  to  find 
how  far  he  can  go  with  impunity,  and  hence  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  is  a  member  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
Their  corrnption  travagaut  and  corrupt.     Demoralization  a^id 
fadVc^^^vim-^    political   debauchery  have   extended  from 
°'^'"'  the  municipal  and  state  governments  of  the 

North  to  the  federal  government  at  Washington.  The 
United  States  Senate  Chamber  has  degenerated  into  an 
auction-room  for  presidential  candidates.  The  Eoman 
empire  was  put  up  to  auction  once,  and  the  rabble  sol- 
diery who  sold  it  were  paid  in  hard  cash;  but  our  repub- 
lic is  outraged  every  fourth  year ;  it  is  sold  on  credit,  the 
successful  bidder  being  expected  to  make  his  payments 
out  of  spoils  extorted  from  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  South,  the  development  of 
slavery  and  the  stoppage  of  inunigration  has 

opposite coDse-  •;,  ,      ,         /^    »  ° 

qnen™  of  South-  Strengthened  the  dogma  oi  race  inequality. 
The  descendants  of  the  English  Cavalier  will 
never  consort  with  the  black.  There  must  be  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  master  and  his  laborer.  The  master, 
fi-om  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  must  ever  be  the  stead- 
fast friend  of  property. 

Hence  race  equality  iu  the  North  is  pitted  against  race 
inequality  in  the  South;  and  since  forms  of  government 
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must  take  their  shape  from  the  ideas  and  necessities  of 
society,  there  arises  an  unavoidable  antagonism  between 
the  statesmanship  of  the  two  sections.  It  is  an  antago- 
nism which  is  radical  and  permanent ;  it  is  one  that  no 
compromise  can  end. 

What  possible  chance  is  there  that  the  Jforth  will 
There  ia  mo  chance  ^^akcn  from  hcT  dream  and  shake  off  her 
^er^X''offitr  delusion?  Does  she  not  universally  impute 
deineion.  ^-^^  wonderful  prosperity  she  has  experienced 

to  the  superiority  of  her  institutions,  when  in  truth  it  has 
been  due  to  federal  legislation,  which  has,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  her  industry,  laid  intolerable  financial  burdens 
upon  the  South — so  intolerable  that  once  they  brought  us 
to  the  veiy  brink  of  civil  war — -which  has  promoted  labor 
immigration  to  the  utmost  for  the  one,  and  prohibited  it 
to  the  other  ?  Is  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  light  of  science 
will  ever  dispel  the  delusion  as  to  the  equality  of  man, 
the  equality  of  races  1  Is  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  l!iJ"orth 
vrill  shrink  aghast,  before  it  is  too  late,  from  the  gulf 
into  which  her  society  is  inevitably  plunging  ?  Wealth 
has  already  utterly  demoralized  that  society.  The  facil- 
ity with  which  it  is  acquired  makes  parents  indulgent 
and  children  extravagant.  Aristocratic  young  men, 
brought  up  in  idleness,  can  not  tolerate  the  pace  at 
which  their  fathers  have  marched  to  riches,  fast  as  it  has 
,>     <  >  .     .1,    been.    In  their  licentious  haste  for  acquisi- 

Its  society  la  on  tlie  _  _  J- 

vergeofpeiiitioa  ^j^^^  ^-^^y  -^-[i  ^]jg  j^j2s  With  countcrfelters 
and  forgers,  and  stock  society  with  legalized  thieves. 
Trade  teaches  them  sharp  practice  in  defrauding  one  an- 
other. A  spurious  charity  substitutes  prisons  for  gib- 
bets ;  it  refuses  to  execute  a  convicted  murderess  simply 
because  she  is  a  woman,  and  permits  her  to  leave  the  bar 
at  which  she  has  been  tried  amid  popular  applause. 
The  governor  of  states  pardon  criminals  without  stint, 
and  turn  them  loose  to  renew  their  assaults  on  society. 
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The  professions  feel  tlie  debasement ;  the  pulpits  are  fill- 
ed with  sensation  ministers  and  political  preachers,  seek- 
ing their  own  individual  gains,  and  not  in  humility  and 
truthfulneaa  teaching  morality,  charity,  holiness.  Tbe  lit- 
erature is  so  sordid,  and  intellectually  so  wretched,  that 
it  exerts  no  influence  on  public  opinion,  but  leaves  it  to 
riot  in  its  own  wantonness.  The  laboring  man,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  contented,  is  disturbed  with  sugges- 
tions of  fictitious  wealth ;  in  periodical  mobs  he  strikes 
for  more  wages  and  less  time.  He  views  askance  the 
And  of  agrarian  Splendid  abodc  of  his  more  fortunate  neigh- 
emorsi  zauon.  ^^^^  with  its  lawns,  conservatories,  gardens, 
orchards,  libraries,  statues,  pictures,  carpets,  and  gilded 
famiture.  The  evU  genius  of  society  whispers  in  his  ear 
that  no  man  ever  yet  grew  rich  on  his  own  labor ;  that 
an  aristocrat  is  merely  the  quintessence  of  a  mob  of  pau- 
pers, whose  life-blood  has  been  squeezed  out  of  them  to 
give  fortune  and  consideration  to  him.  Under  the  guise 
of  charity  the 'poor  are  demanding  hospitals,  supported 
at  an  expense  of  millions  extori:ed  fix)m  the  gi'eat  cities  by 
compulsory  taxation — retreats  in  which  they  may  spend 
the  vrinter  in  idleness,  or  where  their  children  may  be 
reared  from  birth.  But  institutions  of  charity,  instead  of 
increasing  in  number,  should  perpetually  diminish,  and  be 
replaced  by  those  of  industrj^  They  are  only  a  remnant 
of  monastic  mediseval  times.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
poor  have  primary  schools  in  which  the  elements  of  learn- 
ing required  by  humble  life  are  taught ;  they  demand 
academies  and  colleges,  which  they  compel  the  rich  to 
sustain.  They  ask  what  better  title  God  has  given  to  the 
land  than  to  the  air,  and  why  it  is  not  as  lawful  for  them 
to  repossess  themselves'  of  the  former  as  to  breathe  with- 
out interruption  or  purchase  the  latter.  The  Irish  or  Grer- 
man  immigrant,  who  landed  only  yesterday,  catches  the 
agrai-ian  contagion,  and  the  Northern  trading  politician 
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appeals  to  this  as  his  justification  for  depriving  the  South 
of  her  rightful  share  in  the  Territories.  These  people,  he 
says,  having  the  power  through  universal  suffrage,  will 
appropriate  our  private  estates  if  we  do  not  give  them 
the  public  lands  in  the  "West. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  if  a  man  who  has 
nothing  be  allowed  to  nile,  there  can  be  no  safety  for 
property.  The  tenure  of  office  and  the  tenure  of  estates 
will  never  be  permitted  to  be  stable.  Arbitrary  confis- 
cations can  be  accomplished  under  the  forms  of  law  and 
by  relentless  taxation. 

If  we  turn  from  the  poor  to  the  rich,  the  consequences 

T,  HI,  i„=^»..  of  the  dogma  of  equality  are  at  once  wit- 
its  wealthy  clria»e8  o  ^  J 

ate  liceiiuouB.  nessed  in  social  leveling,  the  insecurity  of 
possession,  the  facility  of  chance  fortune.  The  rich  are 
the  successful  vulgar  of  yesterday ;  their  children  will  in- 
evitably return  to  a  like  vulgar  condition  to-morrow. 
Can  we  blame  their  epicurean  life  when  we  consider  its 
uncertainty  ?  Why  should  they  not  enjoy  their  own 
while  it  is  yet  in  their  possession  ?  Let  them  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  they  die.  The  gold  of  California, 
the  wealth  of  the  South,  has  been  poured  in  an  unceas- 
ing, a  living  stream  into  New  York.  The  wealthy  classes 
of  that  city  are  in  licentiousness  little  short  of  the  de- 
pravity of  old  Rome.  Jeweled  ladies,  in  extravagant  at- 
tire, sweep  through  the  streets,  or  in  opera  ■  houses  and 
theatres,  in  all  the  ogling  harlotry  of  high  life,  wave  their 
fans  to  troops  of  hermaphrodite  youths. 

The  Northern  system  must  fail  through  the  de- 
moralization it  is  producing  among  the 
enmeuts  Hvf"  peoplc ;  through  public  and  private  luxury ; 
through  sectional  strifes  for  sectional  pur- 
poses ;  through  the  carelessness  of  the  taxed  classes 
about  public  affairs ;  through  inefficiency  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law.     Its  government  will  be  acquiesced 
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in  only  so  long  as  tliere  lingers  any  hope  of  its  ade- 
quacy. Distrust  is  already  commencing  to  display  itself 
in  the  cities.  New  York,  acknowledging  her  own  in- 
capacity, appeals  to  the  state  to  rule  her.  She  changes 
the  tyrant,  but  she  will  never  get  rid  of  the  tyranny. 

In  the  South,  country  life  has  an  ascendency  over  city 
life  in  social  and  political  power ;  in  the 
ineabytoi^"'"  North  it  is  the  reverse.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  influence  of  the  foreign  element  is  bear- 
ing down  every  thing  before  it.  In  Grreat  Britain  the 
population  of  foreigners  in  a  population  of  nearly  twen- 
ty-one millions  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  one  per 
cent.  In  our  Southern  country  the  ratio  is  probably 
about  the  same.  But  in  twenty -nine  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Korth  it  is  actually  thirty-sis  per  cent. 

We  do  not  blame  men  who  cut  themselves  loose  from 
a  ship  which  they  see  is  hopelessly  on  fire.  And  is  the 
South  to  be  blamed  when  she  thus  contemplates  the  so- 
cial consequences  of  the  dogma  she  has  ever  repudiated 
— the  dogma  of  the  equality  of  man — and  seeks  to  deliv- 
er herself  from  what  she  discerns  to  be  its  inevitable  ca^ 
tasti'ophe  ? 

The  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  written  in  the  Declar 
The  coDBiitution  ^^^tion  of  Independence ;  it  was  foreshadow- 
ome  fli^mtSr  ed  in  the  Constitution.  Not  all  the  advant- 
of  the  Union.  ^^^^  ^£  ^-^^  federal  bond,  and  doubtless  they 
have  been  great,  can  prevent  that  issue.  So  long  as  the 
North  makes  the  equality  of  men  and  individualism  its 
living  principles  of  action — ao  long  as  the  South  has  found- 
ed her  society  on  ideas  that  are  totally  antagonistic,  a 
conflict  is  inevitable.  The  little  questions  and  little  par- 
ties that  half  a  century  has  produced  are  giving  place  to 
the  greater  question  and  grander  parties  that  have  un- 
derlain them  aU,  and  that  now  are  on  the  eve  of  asserting 
their  political  power. 
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The  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  have  spontaneously 
yj  become  absolutely  worthless.  That  instru- 
*  ment  contains  within  itself  the  means  of  its 
own  perversion  to  the  domination  of  the 
North  and  the  subjugation  of  the  South,  The  character 
of  the  government  may  be  completely  changed  without 
violating  any  constitutional  forms.  Constitutions  are  in- 
tended to"  protect  minorities  against  the  aggressions  of 
majorities ;  but  the  best  of  them  is  powerless  for  protec- 
tion under  a  government  whose  ultimate  organization,  by 
the  exercise  of  federal  numbers,  may  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  wishes  of  the  dominant  section.  By  a  majority  of 
two  thirds  of  both  houses  and  three  fourths  of  the  states, 
the  entire  government  may  be  changed. 

If  the  present  ratio  of  increase  of  the  North  over  the 

South  should  continue  for  twenty  years,  and 

aomiDHte  over  and  especiallv  if  the  South  should  be  excluded 

despoil  the  South.  -^  ,        „,        •         ■  i        -»t        i 

from  the  lerritories,  the  JNorth  can  legally 
and  constitutionally  reorganize  all  the  departments  of  the 
government,  and  radically  change  its  character. 

The  equality  of  numbers  which  existed  between  the 
two  sections  at  the  origin  of  the  government — for  they 
were  equal — and  their  consequent  equality  of  power,  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  progress  of  events,  which  forbid 
all  hope  of  its  restoration.  The  disparity  between  them 
will  advance  to  a  point  at  which  the  South  will  be  ut- 
terly powerless  to  withstand  the  encroachment  of  the 
North.  We  have  only  to  see  how  they  stood  a  century 
ago,  how  they  stand  now,  and  what  must  be  their  rela- 
tion ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years  from  this  time.  And  hence 
arises  for  the  Southern  people  that  gravest  of  all  ques- 
tions, How  much  longer  can  they  continue  iiC  the  Union 
with  safety  and  without  humiliatioji-?'-  Are  they  willing 
to  sink  again  to  the  level  of^c^nial  dependence,  to  ex- 
change the  imperial  robes  or  sovereignty  for  the  liv- 
I— Gg 
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ery  of  political  servitude  1  Shall  the  Union  become  the 
lint  of  Mazentius,  binding  together  the  living  and  the 
dead? 

But  not  alone  does  danger  arise  from  this  inevitable 
progress  of  population ;  with  greater  alarm  may  the  South 
look  at  the  aggressive  disposition  suddenly  displayed  by 
Northern  ideas.  The  Republican  party  of  the  North  has 
added  to  the  majority  of  numbers  majority  of  force.  It 
has  ceased  to  esteem  political  virtues  or  moral  elements 
of  government.  It  looks  only  to  physical  power.  The 
Alarming  progress  states  of  tho  North  havc  become  nothing 
of  AbohuoniBm.  ^aoj-Q  ^jj^j^  geogTapMcal  designations.  They 
repudiate  or  disdain  separate  sovereignty,  and  march  in 
a  mass.  Let  us  see  how  they  propagate  their  ideas. 
.Before  1840  the  Abolitionists  were  an  insignificant  fac- 
tion. In  that  year  they  nominated  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  obtained  only  about  7000  votes. '  In  1844 
they  brought  him  forward  again,  and  gained  62,000  votes. 
In  1852  they  reached  157,000  votes.  Up  to  this  time 
they  had  not  one  vote  in  the  electoral  college,  but  in 
1856  they  suddenly  increased  to  1,342,000  votes!  They 
gainedthe  voices  of  eleven  states,  with  114  electoral  votes. 
Their  candidate  came  not  far  from  a  triumphant  election. 
It  was  plain  that  the  North  was  not  going  to  permit  any 
farther  extension  of  slavery.  The  demand  of  that  pai-ty 
has  steadily  risen  with  the  display  of  its  unquestioned 
power.  At  first  it  was  no  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; then  a  restraint  on  the  internal  slave-trade ;  then 
no  more  slave  temtory,  no  more  slave  states,  no  national 
legislation  for  the  extradition  of  slaves ;  then  the  uni- 
versal denationalization  of  slavery ;  and  at  last,  by  the 
recognition  of  Hayti,  the  equality  of  foreign  negro  pow- 
ers. If  we  inquire.  Has  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  North 
shown  any  signs  of  change?  Is  there  any  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  pass  away,  never  more  to  return. 
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or  will  ultimately  triumpli  and  domineer  ?  we  have  our 
answer. 

Such  ideas  will  triumph,  but  they  will  triumph  in  an- 
archy and  among  ruins.  The  condition  of  the  North  is 
fast  approacMng  to  that  of  Eome  in  the  time  of  Pompey, 
when,  aa  has  been  affirmed,  hot  even  an  angel  from  heav- 
en could  have  saved  it.  That  universal  education  on 
which  slie  ia  relying  for  deliverance  will  only  disappoint 
her.  Education  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  things.  In 
Central  Asia  there  are  relatively  more  persons  who  know 
how  to  read  than,  there  are  in  New  England,  and  what 
is  the  condition  of  that  vast  country  ?  Moreover,  intelli- 
gence joined  to  wickedness  has  ever  produced  the  worst 
men.     The  North  is  so  intoxicated  with  the  pursuit  of 

wealth  that  she  is  absolutely  in  danger  of 
livefed  itself  "dp  M  loslug  her   owu   soul.     Individualism  has 

gone  to  such  an  extent  that  persons  can  not 
CO  -  operate  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  private 
interest.  A  systematic  hypocrisy  pervades  all -her  so- 
ciety in  every  grade.  A  moral  comiption  has  ensued 
from  the  objectless  concentration  of  wealth.  It  would 
have  been  very  different  had  there  been  some  social 
idea  kept  in  view ;  very  different  had  there  been  con- 
joined to  this  avarice  a  devotion  to  the  advancement 
of  art,  philosophy,  literature,  science,  or  to  the  develop- 
ment of  reason.  But  instead  of  this,  the  North  has  no 
sympathy  with  high  intelligence ;  she  respects  only  social 
activity ;  she  persuades  herself  that  the  crew  on  deck 
have  as  extensive  a  horizon  as  the  man  at  the  mast-head, 
and  derides  contemplative  intelligence  at  the  general 
point  of  view.  Occupied  with  the  gains  of  the  passing 
moment,  she  cares  nothing  if  the  state  be  ruined  by  the 
overbidding  of  demagogues,  provided  their  promises  are 
for  her  profit.  Yet  if  she  would  only  open  her  eyes  she 
would  see  how  transitory  are  her  possessions ;  that  noth- 
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ing  can  prevent  a  redistribution  of  proper- 

And  tan  not  help      ,    '^  ^,  -,  ,         t  i  •   i      ■ 

betoernieabyits  ty  except  a  large  standing  army,  wbicli  is 
the  only  possible  guarantee  for  ber  society. 
That  will  have  to  come,  though  it  may  come  at  first  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  police.  The  idea  that  government  is 
a  sovereignty  of  numbers  excludes  all  virtue  and  all  wis- 
dom ;  it  makes  the  rabble  infallible  and  omnipotent ;  it  is 
an  atheistic  idea,  substituting  the  wild  whim  of  an  in-e- 
sponsible  majority  for  conscience,  and  justice,  and  the  or- 
dinances of  God. 

Then  it  simply  comes  to  this  :  the  Southern  States  are 
And  must  tome  to  a  silentlj  marchiug  in  funeral  procession  to 

mUIlavydespotfam.    ^Jjgjj,  ^^^  ^^jj^-Jj   ^^jjg  ^]jg    p^^}^  ^^  Destiuy. 

The  Ilf  orth  early  discovered  the  inevitable  advantage  that 
must  accrue  to  her  from  the  stoppage  of  the  African  slave- 
trade  and  from  contemporaneous  free  immigration  from 
Europe,  She  has  won  the  game  of  empire.  In  seizing 
the  prize,  it  is  for  her  to  take  care  that  she  does  not  grasp 
a  shadow  instead  of  the  substance ;  that  she  does  not 
surrender  in  the  intoxication  of  success  the  very  principle 
that  has  given  her  strength,  A  democracy  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  chief.  Aristocracies  need  none.  And  so 
iixesietible  is  the  tendency  to  centralization  in  human 
affairs  that  no  one  can  successfully  struggle  against  it. 
The  North  will  find  in  the  rain  of  the  South  an  empire 
with  the  States  as  provinces,  and  the  Territories  as  procon- 
sular governments.  The  generals  to  whom  she  will  be 
compelled  to  intrust  the  administration  of  the  subjugated 
countries  will  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  troops,  as 
did  the  commanders  of  the  legions  of  old.  Each  depart- 
mental army  will  have  its  favorite  candidate  for  supreme 
power,  and  proclaim  its  own  Imperator,  as  was  the  case 
in  Eome. 

If  the  question  already  propounded  be  again  pressed 
upon  us,  Are  the  causes  of  our  national  alienation  terapo- 
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raiy  or  permanent?  Do  tLey  result  from  accidental  de- 
rangements, or  have  they  insinuated  themselves  inextri- 
cably into  our  system  ?  Can  they  be  ended  by  compro- 
mises, and  harmony  be  truly  restored  ?  This  must  be 
our  reply — that  the  alienation  depends  on 
an  intrinsic  constitution  of  our  nation.     The 


The  diffiMDces  l)e- 


have  had  a  different  origin ;  they  have  lived  in  different 
climates ;  they  are  actuated  by  different  ideas ;  they 
have  had  a  different  history ;  there  is  absolutely  no  hope 
of  restoring  equality  between  them.  Power  has  passed 
to  the  North,  and  the  South,  if  she  remain  in  the  Union, 
must  be  in  humiliation,  her  labor  and  her  society  at  the 
mercy  of  her  rival. 
What  then  remains  but  e 


1  will  release  us  from  all  farther  vexations  en- 
tanglements with  the  North;  it  will  leave 
ofuiesoiithiB^in™  OUT  rivals  free  to  pursue  to  its  consequences 
their  principle  of  human  equality,  and  ua  to 
develop  ours  of  subordination ;  it  will  separate  yote-fel- 
lows  who  are  unequally  matched,  who  have  no  motive  of 
action  in  common.  The  North  may  rejoice,  since  perhaps 
she  may  persuade  herself  that  she  is  delivered  from  the 
responsibility  she  so  deprecates  in  our  sin.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly have  no  reason  to  regret  that  we  are  no  longer  in- 
volved in  her  impending  social  catastrophe. 

It  will  give  us  a  present  imperial  domain  of  more 

than  800,000  square  miles,  inferior  to  no  re- 

maj™  ^vecita    gioH  upou  earth  in  fertility — a  domain  which, 

as  experience  shows,  is  destined  to  furnish 

clothing  for  the  whole  world.     Its  genial  climate  yields 

every  thing  that  man  can  desire.     We  shall 

litoi^at  p™!^  of  have  a  population  often  millions  to  begin 

with  —  a  population  at  once  religious  and 
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conservative,  and  yet  capable  of  rapid  advancement  in 
civilization.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  the  remark 
of  Montesquieu,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  great  treasury 
than  a  great  people,  and  our  cotton  wUl  supply  that. 
Our  land  is  stored  with  untold  resources  of  mineral  and 
metallic  wealth.  We  shall  have  a  surplus  revenue  of  two 
hundred  millions,  a  shore-line  four  times  the  extent  of 
theirs.  Masters  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  we  shall 
hold  in  dependency  all  the  vast  regions  drained  by  its 
farthest  streams.  As  the  Romans,  basing  their  political 
life  on  a  slave  system,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  interior  sea,  soon  brought  their  feebler 
neighbors  into  subjection,  solidly  establishing  themselves 
all  round  the  Mediterranean,  so  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  will  be  a  MediteiTanean  for  us.  Feeble 
communities,  such  as  those  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, can  be  easily  conquered  by  arms,  or  still  more  easily 
by  gold.  They  will  submit  to  the  fate  of  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  and  Greece,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hayti,  will  follow  the 
fete  of  Cyprus,  Sardinia,  Sicily.  Across  a  narrow  isth- 
mus is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  where  the  West  merges 
into  the  East  are  the  venerable  empires  and  the  wealth 
of  Asia. 

We  shall  have  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Eio  Grande 
a  homogeneous  governing  population,  united  by  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  in  slavery  having  a  conunon  political 
bond.     Our  social  economy  will  necessarily 

Milltsry eharaeter  ,  .,.,  i  ,         ,   '' 

rfthenewrcpai.-  make  US  a  military  people;  our  extensive 
sea  contact  wUl  make  us  a  naval  power.  If 
the  slave-trade  be  reopened,  every  Southern  citizen  must 
become  a  permanent  soldier.  It  was  so  in  Rome.  Re- 
taining iu  our  control  the  means  of  withholding  or  sup- 
plying the  raw  material  on  which  the  chief  industry  of 
Western  Europe  depends,  our  friendship  must  be  court- 
ed by  the  most  civilisied  states  of  that  continent. 
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There  is  no  danger  that  the  North  will  resist  our  sep- 
TbB  Nortu  win  not  nation  if  only  we  present  a  bold  fi-ont. 
i-esiBtsecHBioa.  Xruc,  the  Union  has  been  an  inestimaWe 
privilege  to  her,  but  it  is  the  habit  of  commercial  com- 
munities ,to  be  accustomed  to  changes  in  partnerships. 
They  are  broten  down,  and  modified,  and  renewed  to  suit 
the  necessities  of  the  moment.  She  does  not  realize  that 
in  fact  we  are  two  distinct  people,  and  perhaps  will  satis- 
fy herself  with  a  delusive  hope  that  if  for  a  few  years  we 
pai-t,  we  shall  at  last  gravitate  back  to  the  Union.  She 
will  make  no  war ;  or  i:^  taking  advantage  of  the  vexa- 
tion of  the  moment,  her  trading  politicians  goad  her  on  to 
coercion,  it  will  be  a  feeble  attempt.  The  avaricious  spir- 
it of  merchandise  counts  the  cost  of  all  its  undertakings ; 
it  vnH  compute  what  the  Union  is  worth,  and  whether  a 
war  win  pay. 

One  of  our  statesmen,  who  is  *profoundIy  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  our  antagonist,  has  declared  that  he 
will  undertake  to  drink  all  the  blood  that  will  ever  be 
shed  in  this  struggle. )  A  peaceful  separation  it  will  be ; 
and  if  not,  what  have  we  to  fear  ?  Accustomed  to  horses 
and  arms  from  our  youth,  we  can  carry  devastation 
through  the  valleys  of  the  N'orth,  and  lay  her  rich  cities 
under  ransom.  In  the  ear  of  the  Puritan  we  ivill  call  the 
roll  of  our  slaves  under  the  shadow  of  the  Bunker  mon- 
ument. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  while  in  this  undertak- 
ing we  are  united  as  one  man,  our  antago- 
into  mntcndtag  ^  ulst  Will  be  dlvidcd,  A  great  party,  which 
for  many  years  ruled  the  nation,  will,  when 
the  emergency  comes,  take  sides  with  us.  Regarding  the 
dissension  as  nothing  more  than  a  struggle  for  spoils,  it 
will  complacently  plume  itself  in  the  expectation  that  a 
new  compromise  can  be  effected  through  its  alliance  with 
us,  and  that  we  may  participate  together  in  another  pe- 
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riod  of  power.  Political  pai-ties  never  look  beyond  tlie 
platform  on  whicli  they  stand.  They  only  discern  when 
it  is  too  late  that  a  new  epoch  has  come,  and  that  their 
functions  are  ended. 

But  not  only  may  we  count  upon  the  unwailike  char- 
acter of  our  rival,  the  pneillanimity  engendered  by  trade, 
the  delusion  of  old  party  associations ;  we  shall  also  have 
troops  of  friends  in  those  who  are  eonneet- 
fJiloartHufe™"^  ^^  '^i"''^  "JS  '^y  mercantile  transactions,  who 
South.  ^g  gaining  fortunes  out  of  our  wealth.    From 

the  injustice  that  has  for  so  many  years  been  practiced  to- 
ward us  in  diverting  our  rich^  to  the  financial  centres 
of  the  North,  we  shall  extract  a  compensation  at  last. 
That  prize  is  too  valuable  to  be  lightly  surrendered;  it 
will  yield  staunch,  though  they  may  not  be  disinterested 
friends. 

If  from  America  we  turn  to  Europe  we  have  every  rea- 
son for  encouragement.  In  the  saying,  now  become  pro- 
verbial among  us,  that  cotton  is  king,  there  is  a  profound 
political  truth.  Manufacturing  industry  is  almost  entire- 
ly dependent  on  our  agricultural  prosperity,  and  so  inti- 
mately affiliated  is  one  branch  of  business  with  another, 
that  a  cessation,  or  even  an  interruption  in  our  customary 
supply  of  that  fibre  would  shake  the  financial  world  to 
its  centre.  So  completely  has  England  become  depend- 
The  souoi  wui  bB  ^ut  ou  US  in  this  respect  that  her  interests 
atdedbyEigisid,  ^^  ^^^  identified  with  ours.  She  is  recon- 
ciled to  slave  labor  by  its  fi'uits.  Her  interests  have  cor- 
rected her  philanthropical  aberrations.  In  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  our  institution  finds  able  and  energetic  sup- 
port. Ideas  of  social  inequality,  such  as  we  have  adopt- 
ed, have  long  furnished  her  with  rales  of  government ;  in- 
deed, as  history  shows,  she  has  ever  been  under  their 
guidanca  Her  aristocratic  and  ruling  classes  can  not  do 
otherwise  than  look  with  favor  on  our  attitude;  they  can 
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not  help  seeing  in  us  the  counterpart  of  themselves.  Her 
lower  and  a  portion  of  her  middle  people,  who  are  still 
infatuated  with  the  delusions  inculcated  by  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce,  may  hold  aloof,  or  perhaps  be  found  in  op- 
position ~  the  Northern  dogma  of  the  ee[uality  of  men 
commends  itself  to  their  approval — but  then  they  can 
exercise  no  influence  in  determining  national  action. 
Moreover,  England  has  not  forgotten  the  events  of  the 
American  Eevolution.     If  the  colonies  were 

Whose  old  recoHec-       .    ,,     .  ,.   ,.  ,. 

tionsiriii  incite  Lor  nght  iH  accomplishiug  oue  separation,  are 
not  the  states  right  in  accomplishing  anoth- 
er ?  The  bitter  cup  of  which  she  was  once  compelled  to 
taste  she  may  aid  in  presenting  to  her  enemy,  for  in  what 
other  relation  has  she  ever  regarded  the  Union  than  that 
of  an  enemy  ?  She  has  not  seen  unconcerned  its  prodig- 
ious material  development,  and  especially  the  increase  of 
its  maritime  power.  The  duels  of  the  frigates,  the  re- 
pulses of  the  last  war,  are  not  forgotten.  If  even  she  had 
no  consideration  for  us,  she  will  go  as  far  as  she  may  to 
break  the  Union  down. 

Should  the  North  blockade  our  coast,  she  will  deride 
its  power,  and  find  means  of  furnishing  us  with  supplies 
and  munitions  of  war.  Her  influence  with  other  great 
powers  will  be  exerted  in  our  behalf.  To  her  we  shall 
be  indebted  for  recognition  as  an  independent  nation. 

Of  France  we  perhaps  might  despair  were  it  not  for 
her  enlightened  ruler.  Her  American  souvenirs  are  very 
different  from  those  of  England.  She  prides  herself  that 
the  glories  of  the  Union  were  kindled  at  the  flame  on  her 
altar ;  that,  in  the  supreme  moment  of  colonial  triumph 
at  Yorktown,  French  soldiers  and  French  ships  were  pres- 
ent. She  sees  in  transatlantic  maritime  power  a  counter- 
poise to  the  power  of  England. 

But  to  her  emperor,  next  after  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
try, is  the  stability  of  his  dynasty.     The  history  of  seven- 
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ty  years  has  taught  liira  that  that  depends  on 

ThB  French  Emper-    Vii         i         m-^n         tt-  ttt 

ocMiiiDefrieiidthe  iijiiglaad.  io  Jingland  his  personal  obliga- 
tions are  profound.  He  always  will,  as  far  as 
an  independent  monarch  may,  acknowledge  those  obliga- 
tions. In  matters  not  of  vital  concernment  to  IVance,  he 
will  gratify  the  wishes  of  England.  In  oiu"  struggle  he 
will  be  found  in  close  alliance  mth  her. 

Thus,  in  whatever  direction  we  look,  at  home  or 
And  hence  Eflces-  abi'oad,  the  prospBct  is  encouraging.  To  re- 
pCi^e^L&Vnd  ^ '"  main  where  we  are  is  to  await  the  inevita- 
^^°''''  ble  approach  of  civil  death — to  secede  is  to 

secure  prosperity  and  national  gloi'y. 

Such  were  some  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the  Cotton 
States  on  the  Border  States;  but  not  until 
thcBo  YiewB  rclI^c^  many  weeks  after  South  CaroHna  had  taken 
her  fatal  determination  and  tasted  of  the 
mortal  fiTiit  of  secession  did  Virginia  follow  her  example, 
and  then  not  with  a  conscience  convinced.  Virginia  saw 
the  hollowness  of  the  allurements ;  she  knew  that  upon 
her  must  fall  the  first  and  heaviest  blows.  There  was 
something  melancholy  and  grand  in  the  motives  that  de- 
cided her  at  last  to  make  a  common  cause  with  her  im- 
petuous companion.  They  bore  no  small  resemblance  to 
those  which  the  great  English  poet  has  so  exquisitely 
described  on  a  not  dissimilar  occasion ; 

"No,  no;  I  feel 
The  link  of  Nature  draw  me.     Tlesh  of  my  flesli, 
Bone  of  my  hone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  blisB  or  woe  .... 

"For  with  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  U>  die. "— ParaiKse  A.os/,  Book  ix. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

SECESSION  —  ITS     FEEILS. 

Though  the  Sonth  had  hecoma  committed  to  tho  sapport  and  promotion  of  Slavory, 
and  was  ready  to  enter  npon  Secession  in  its  behalf,  there  were  among  the  load- 
ing men  some  who  foresaw  the  rnin  that  would  be  inevitably  occasioned  bj  that 
muasure,  and  protested  sgainst  it. 

Speech  of  the  future  Vice-President  of  Ihe  Confederate  States  against  Secession 
and  ia  defense  of  the  tJnion. 

For  many  years  before  slie  toot  tlie  fatal  step  of  seces- 
Tbe  South  becomes  siou,  tHe  South  coTild  think  of  notMiig  "but 
BiQ™S'ide^'^e*a¥-  slaveiy.  To  understand  lier  condition  we 
*''■  liave  only  to  look  at  the  subjects  considered 

in  any  of  her  annual  Conventions,  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  at  Knoxville,  where  a  thousand  delegates  were  pres- 
ent. Their  time  was  occupied  in  discussions  respecting 
the  removal  of  the  African  slave  squadron ;  the  exclusion 
of  abolition  reporters ;  esemption  of  one  slave  from  lia- 
bility for  debt ;  necessity  of  increased  slave  labor  at  the 
South ;  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  approval  of  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  Nicaragua ;  organization  of  slave 
police.  So  engrossing  had  the  slave  idea  become  that  it 
was  the  standard  by  which  every  thing  was  measured. 

Infatuated  with  that  one  idea,  she  could  not  "perceive 
that  secession  meant  armies,  war,  centraliza- 

It  blinds  her  to  the    ,•  n      ■     -i  t  ,'  -r. 

tma  meaning  olae-    tlOU     01    ClVll    pOWOr,    dcSpOtlSm.        It    mBaUt 

that  even  before  warlike  resources  could  be 
brought  into  operation  there  must  be  conscriptions,  forced 
loans,  arbitrary  contributions.  It  meant  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  confiscation  of  estates,  martial  law,  a 
reign  of  conspirators,  and  a  victim — ^that  victim  herself. 
Never  was  a  people  more  thoroixghly  victimized.    In  a 
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.  ,<»h .  , .     few  montlis  the  state-riehts  for  wticli  slie 

And  tnat  atatfl-  c 

^eteXa^  had  risen  had  utteriy  disappeared;  every 
^^'  thing  was  irresistibly  concentrating  in  Rich- 

mond. The  very  men  who  had  brought  on  the  war  to 
maintain,  as  they  affirmed,  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede, 
were  the  first  to  deny  that  right  when  it  was  asserted 
against  themselves,  and  were  urgent  to  put  a  state  that 
alleged  it  under  martial  law.  The  Sonthem  people  soon 
exhibited  that  awful  condition  into  which  Tacitus  says 
the  Romans  fell  during  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  they  lived 
in  muteness.  They  were  perpetually  looking  for  a  rain- 
bow in  a  shower  of  blood.  Would  they  ever  have  rushed 
into  secession  if  they  could  have  foreseen  all  this  ? 

History  shows  that  it  is  far  better  for  a  nation  to  con- 
stitute one  great  empire  than  be  composed  of  many  little 
states.  The  Roman  peasantry,  delivered  from  their  petty 
local  tyrants,  were  always  attached  to  the  empire,  which 
put  an  end  to  little  ware,  and  gave  them  peace.  Had 
And  the  sioaiier  ^^^  South  succeeded  in  her  attempt,  there 
staiee  be  rmnea.  -^Yould  havc  been  Interminable  intestine  wars, 
in  which  the  smaller  states  would  have  been  ground  to 
dust.  In  her  unreflecting  haste.  South  Carolina  forgot 
that  in  the  commonwealth  of  nations  it  is  physical  power 
alone  that  determines  position. 

However,  there  were  not  wanting  in  the  South  men 
of  great  experience  and  of  large  understanding,  some  of 
them  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  grand 
drama  that  was  at  hand,  who,  knowing  that  too  often  the 
very  substance  of  ambition  is  only  the  shadow  of  a 
dream,  saw  through  all  the  specious  fallacies  of  secession, 
and  raised  a  warning  voice  to  their  countrymen.  Among 
s^^on,^i>i^  ^^eh  was  Alexander  H.Stephens,  shortly  to 
byMt.swphena.  become  Vice- President  of  the  Confederacy. 
In  the  secession  Convention  of  Georgia  he  said : 

"  This  step — secession — once  taken,  can  never  be  recall- 
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ed,  and  all  the  baleful  and  witliering  conse- 
conventton         QUBUces  tliat  must  follow  (as  you  will  see) 

will  rest  on  this  Convention  for  all  coming 
time.  When  we  and  our  posterity  shall  see  our  lovely- 
South  desolated  by  the  demon  of  war,  which  this  act  of 
yonrs  will  inevitably  provoke — when  our  green  fields  and 

waving  harvests  shall  be  trodden  down  by  a 
viiBiMofthe      '  murderous  soldiery,  and  the  fiery  car  of  wai- 

sweeps  over  our  land,  our  temples  of  justice 
laid  in  ashes,  and  every  horror  and  desolation  upon  us, 
who  but  this  Convention  will  be  held  responsible  for  it, 
and  who  but  him  who  shall  have  given  his  vote  for  this 
unwise  and  ill-timed  measure  shall  be  held  to  a  strict  ac- 
count for  this  suicidal  act  by  the  present  generation,  and 
be  cursed  and  execrated  by  posterity  in  all  coming  time 
for  the  wide  and  desolating  ruin  that  will  inevitably  fol- 
low this  act  you  now  propose  to  perpetrate  ? 

"  Pause,  I  entreat  you,  and  consider  for  a  moment  what 
AnaiBntterijnn-  ^easous  you  cau  give  that  wUl  satisfy  your- 
jiiBtifinbie.  selves  iu  calmer  moments — what  reasons  you 

can  give  to  your  fellow-sufferers  in  the  calamity  that  it 
will  bring  upon  us.  What  reasons  can  you  give  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  justify  it  ?  They  will  be  the  calm 
and  deliberate  judges  of  this  case,  and  to  what  cause  or 
one  overt  act  can  you  point  on  which  to  rest  the  plea  of 
justification  ?  What  right  has  the  North  assailed  ?  what 
interest  of  the  South  has  been  invaded  ?  what  justice  has 
been  denied  ?  and  what  claim,  founded  in  justice  and 
right,  has  been  unsatisfied  1     Can  any  of  you  name  to-day 

one  governmental  act  of  wrong,  deliberately 
hoB^ilv^e™™      and  purposelv  done  bv  the  government  at 

right  of  the  Sonth.  -r       r  J  ,.,•',       nii  -i 

Washington,  of  which  the  south  has  a  right 
to  complain  ?  I  challenge  an  answer.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  me  show  the  facts  (and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  am 
not  here  the  advocate  of  the  North,  but  I  am  here  the 
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friend,  tlie  firm  friend  and  lover  of  tte  Soutli  and  her  in- 
stitutions, and  for  this  reason  I  speak  tHus  plainly  and 
faithfully  for  youra,  mine,  and  every  other  man's  interest 
the  words  of  truth  and  soterness),  of  which  I  wish  you 
to  judge,  and  I  will  only  state  facts  which  are  clear  and 
iindeniable,  and  which  now  stand  in  the  authentic  records 
of  the  history  of  our  country. 

"  When  we  of  the  South  demanded  the  slave-trade,  or 
It  ceded  the  *^^  importation  of  Africans  for  the  cultiva- 
tlJ^v  year^^and  a  ^ioH  of  OUT  lauds,  did  they  not  yield  the  right 
FagLtfvesuveLaw.  f^j.  twcuty  years  ?  When  we  asked  a  three 
fifths  representation  in  Congress  for  our  section,  was  it 
not  granted  ?  When  we  demanded  the  return  of  any  fu- 
gitive from  justice,  or  the  recovery  of  those  persons  owing 
labor  or  allegiance,  was  it  not  incorporated  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  again  ratified  and  strengthened  in  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  of  1850  ? 

"  Do  you  reply  that  in  many  instances  they  have  vio- 
lated this  compact,  and  have  not  "been  faithful  to  their  en- 
gagements ?  As  individuals  and  local  communities  they 
may  have  done  so,  but  not  by  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment, for  that  'has  always  been  true  to  Southern  inter- 
ests. Again,  look  at  another  fact.  When  we  asked  that 
It  has  obtained  for  D^orc  .  territory  should  be  added,  that  we 
thesoutnietritoiy.  jjiig]it  Spread  the  institution  of  slavery,  did 
they  not  yield  to  our  demands  in  giving  us  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Texas,  out  of  which  four  states  have  been 
carved,  and  ample  territory  left  for  four  more,  to  be  add- 
ed in  due  time,  if  you  by  this  unwise  and  impolitic  act  do 
not  destroy  this  hope,  and  perhaps  by  it  lose  all,  and 
Jiave  your  last  slave  wrenched  from  you  by  stern  military 
rule,  or  by  the  vindictive  decree  of  a  universal  emancipa- 
tion, which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  ? 

"  But  again,  gentlemen,  what  have  we  to  gain  by  this  pro- 
posed change  of  our  relation  to  the  general  government  ? 
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We  have  always  had  the  control  of  it,  and  can  yet  have 
if  we  remain  in  it,  and  are  as  united  as  we  have  been. 

We  have  had  a  majority  of  the  Presidents 
Y^pondefanee  of  choscn  from  the  South,  as  well  as  the  control 

and  management  of  most  of  those  chosen 
from  the  North.  We  have  had  sixty  years  of  Sonthern 
Presidents  to  their  twenty-four,  thus  controlling  the  ex- 
ecutive department.  So  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  have  had  eighteen  from  the  South,  and  "but 
eleven  from  the  North.  Although  nearly  four  fifths  of 
the  judicial  business  has  arisen  in  the  Free  States,  yet  a 
majority  of  the  court  has  always  been  from  the  South. 
This  we  have  required,  so  as  to  guard  against  any  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  unfavorable  to  us.  In  like 
manner,  we  have  been  equally  watchful  over  our  interests 
in  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  government  in  choosing 
the  presiding  officer  (j)ro  tmn^  of  the  Senate— we  have 
had  twenty -four,  and  they  eleven.  Speakers  of  the 
House  we  have  had  twenty  -  three,  and  they  twelve. 
While  the  majority  of  the  representatives,  from  their 
greater  population,  have  always  been  from  the  North, 
yet  we  have  generally  secured  the  speaker,  because  he,  to 
a  great  extent,  shapes  and  controls  the  legislation  of  the 
country.  Nor  have  we  had  less  control  in  every  other 
department  of  the  general  government.  Attorney  gen- 
erals we  have  had  fourteen,  while  the  North  have  had  but 
five.  Foreign  ministers  we  have  had  eighty-six,  and  they 
but  fifty-four.  While  three  fourths  of  the  business  which 
demands  diplomatic  agents  abroad  is  clearly  from  the 
Free  States,  because  of  their  greater  commercial  interests, 
we  have,  nevertheless,  had  the  principal  embassies,  so  as 
to  secure  the  world  markets  for  our  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar, 
on  the  best  possible  terms.  We  have  had  a  vast  majority 
of  the  higher  officer  of  both  army  and  navy,  while  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  drawn  from 
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the  North.  Equally  so  of  clerks,  auditors,  and  comptrol- 
lers filling  the  executive  department ;  the  records  show 
for  the  last  fifty  years  that  of  the  three  thousand  thus 
employed,  we  have  had  more  than  two  thirds,  while  we 
have  only  one  third  of  the  white  population  of  the  re- 
public. 

"  Again,  look  at  another  facV— and  one,  be  assured,  in 
TheNottuhasbeeti  which  we  have  a  great  and  vital  interest — 
tosedfbr  its  benefit.  ;^  ^g  Q^^^  q£  j-gyeuue,  OF  meaDS  of  supporting 
government.  From  official  documents  we  learn  that 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  revenue  collected  has  uni- 
formly been  raised  from  the  North. 

"  Pause  now,  while  you  have  the  opportunity,  to  con- 
template, carefully  and  candidly,  these  important  things. 
Look  at  another  necessary  branch  of  government,  and 
leaxn  from  stem  statistical  facts  how  matters  stand  in 
that  department.  I  mean  the  mail  and  post-office  priv- 
ileges that  we  now  enjoy  under  the  general  government, 
as  it  has  been  for  years  past.  The  expense  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail  in  the  Free  States  was,  by  the  Re- 
port of  the  Postmaster  General  for  1860,  a  little  over 
$13,000,000,  while  the  income  was  ^19,000,000.  But 
in  the  Slave  States  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
was  $14,716,000,  and  the  revenue  from  the  mail  only 
$8,000,265,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $6,715,735  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  North  for  our  accommodation,  and  without 
which  we  must  have  been  entirely  cut  off  from  this  most 
essential  branch  of  the  government. 

"Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  present  the  countless 
millions  of  dollars  you  must  expend  in  a  war  with  the 
North,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  your  sons  and  brothers 
slain  in  battie  and  offered  up  as  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of 
your  ambition — for  what  ?  I  ask  again.  Is  it  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  American  government,  established  by 
our  common  ancestry,  cemented  and  built  up  by  their 
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sweat  and  blood,  and  founded  on  tlie  broad  principles  of 
Might,  Justice,  and  Humanity  ?  I  must  declare  to  you 
here,  as  I  have  often  done  before,  and  it  has  also  been  de- 
Theffoveramentis  clared  by  the  greatest  and  wisest  statesmen 
evIc'bleSu™  3Ji*l  patriots  of  this  and  other  lands,  that  the 
tuted,  American  government  is  the  best  and  freest 

of  all  governments,  the  most  equal  in  its  rights,  the  most 
just  in  its  decisions,  the  most  lenient  in  its  measures,  and 
the  most  inspiring  in  its  principles,  to  elevate  the  race  of 
men,  that  the  sun  of  heaven  ever  shone  upon. 

"  Now  for  you  to  attempt  to  overthrow  such  a  govern- 
ment  as  this,  under  which  we  have  lived  for 

Tha  wickcaneae  of  ,  i  1 1  1  i»  ,  • 

Bttempung  Its  more  than  three  quarters  oi  a  century,  m 
which  we  have  gained  our  wealth,  our  stand- 
ing as  a  nation,  our  domestic  safety,  while  the  elements 
of  peril  are  around  us,  with  peace  and  tranquillity,  accom- 
panied with  unbounded  prosperity  and  rights  nnassailed, 
is  the  height  of  madness,  folly,  and  wickedness,  to  which 
I  will  neither  lend  my  sanction  nor  my  vote." 

So  spake  the  future  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate 
Statea  He  saw  that  the  waxen  image  of  the  Confeder- 
acy would  lose  its  form  when  set  in  the  fire  of  war,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  North,  but  the  South,  that  must  sub- 
mit to  invasion.  He  knew  that  a  rebellion  thrown  on 
the  defensive  is  lost.  And  truly  did  he  foretell  the  hide- 
ous desolation,  the  unutterable  ruin  that  was  pi-ovoked. 
These  things  be  said  in  the  Convention  of  Georgia  in 
1861.  Whoso  passed  through  the  stifling  smoke  that 
rose  from  the  wreck  of  the  cities  of  Georgia  in  1864  saw 
an  accomplished  prophecy. 

I.— H  H 
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KEPLT  OF   THE  WOETU  TO  TIIE  ACCUSATIOHS   OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  North  affirms  that  tlie  alleged  sacrifices  of  the  South  on  behalf  of  the  Union 
are  ima^nary ;  that  Virginia  had  no  claims  to  the  Northwest  Territorj ;  that,  on 
her  own  principles,  it  l>eloiigGd  to  the  whole  Union ;  that  the  North  has  chief!; 
paid  for  all  the  territory  since  acqnired,  and  has  borne  the  main  harden  of  taxa- 
tion ;  that  her  conscionce  has  been  onti-aged  by  the  rugitivo  Slave  Law ;  that 
the  Sonth  has  acted  ignobly  in  the  matlor  of  the  three-fifths  glave  compntation ; 
that  shs  originated  tarlfis  and  rnade  use  of  them  as  long  as  it  suited  her  purpose, 
thereby  creating  her  cotton  and  sngar  industry.  That  her  deplorable  condition 
is  not  due  to  unfair  legislation,  bnt  to  her  slave  institution  and  slaveholding  dem- 
agogues ;  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  slate  of  socie^  in  the  North,  it  is 
incomparably  betfec  than  that  of  the  Soath. 

The  Free  States  were  not  wittout  a  reply  to  the  accn- 
BepiyoftheHorth  satloiis  of  tlio  Soutt.  I  shall  therefore,  in 
to  the  Sonth.  ^-^^^  chapter,  follow  the  course  pursued  in 
Chapter  XXVI.,  collecting  and  arranging  the  several  facts 
and  arguments  presented  by  various  writers,  members  of 
Legislatures,  and  other  public  speakers,  and  endeavor  to 
present  from  their  comprehensive  and  lucid  statements  a 
clear  view  of  that  side  of  the  case. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  ^North  has  insidiously  grasped 
The  new  aomaina  ^'^  *^®  Territories,  and  secured  of  them  more 
p^forb/to"^  than  a  just  share.  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas, 
'"''^'  and  other  Mexican  possessions,  have  been 

acquired  by  the  Union,  but  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
that  they  have  directly  or  indirectly  cost,  at  least  five 
sixths  have  been  obtained  by  indirect  taxation  from  the 
Free  States. 

The  South  points  to  what  she  designates  the  magnifi- 
cent surrender  by  Virginia  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  affirms  that  all  the  advantage  she  gained  in  return 
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was  the  tliree-fifths  slave  computation,  and  the  enactment 
of  a  fugitive  slave  law.  But,  as  was  forcibly  declared 
vilginia  had  really  ^7  *^^  otlier  states  at  that  time,  what  would 
N^orth^a't''^^-  the  claims  of  Virginia  to  that  Territory  have 
""^'  amounted  to  had  they  not  been  made  good 

by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  her  sister  states  ?  What 
was  it  that  Virginia  herself,  when  her  interest  had  some- 
what changed,  said,  in  the  resolutions  of  her  Legislature 
m  1847 :  ^^Jiesohjed  imanimoitsh/, That  all  territory  which 
may  be  acquired  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  or 
yielded  by  treaty  with  any  foreign  power,  belongs  to  the 
several  states  of  the  Union  as  their  joint  and  common 
property,  in  which  each  and  all  have  equal  rights."  Out 
of  her  own  mouth  let  her  be  judged ! 

As  to  the  three-fifths  slave  computation,  it  was  not  the 

equivalent  of  any  imaginary  territorial  ces- 
ti5ee-flnh™bve  *  siou  by  the  South,  but  the  equivalent  of 

something  that  now  may  very  properly  be 
brought  into  light.  It  was  expected  that  the  necessary 
revenue  for  federal  purposes  would  be  raised  by  direct 
taxation,  not  by  customs,  and  it  was  provided  that  rep- 
resentation and  taxation  should  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population.  If,  therefore,  the  three-fifths  slave 
computation  was  conceded,  an  increased  share  of  the  pub- 
lic burden  was  the  equivalent.  But  how  did  the  matter 
actually  turn  out  ?  Four  times  only  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  government  has  direct  taxation  been  resort- 
ed to,  and  then  to  insignificant  amounts.  Two  millions, 
three  millions,  six  millions,  three  millions — or  fourteen 
millions  in  all,  and  that  in  the  course  of  more  than  sev- 
enty years — leas  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollai's  a 

year.  The  South  has  exercised  the  advant- 
™pai™iuiyeqiSvI^  OffB  she  gained,  tut  she  has  never  had  the 

magnanunity  to  suggest  a  new  and  just 
equivalent — exercised  it  she  has  to  some  pui-pose  :  it  has 
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given  Iter  one  eleventh  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  vote  that  on  many  occasions  has  secured  her  a  majority. 
It  enabled  her  to  elect  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1800,  and  to  change 
the  very  destiny  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  the  true  cause 
of  the  monopoly  she  had  for  so  many  years  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  consideration  for  which  the  North  en- 
tered into  that  agreement  thus  failed.  Magnanimously, 
though  greatly  to  her  detriment,  the  North  acquiesced  in 
that  result. 

We  were  brought  by  South  Carolina  to  the  verge  of 

civil  war  in  1832  on  the  question  of  the  tar- 
not  the  Noctii,fii;it  iff.     Who  was  it  that  first  constrained  us  to 

that  mode  of  obtaining  revenue  ?  We  have 
just  seen  who  was  the  gainer  by  the  suppression  of  direct 
taxation.  Protective  tariffs  were  the  policy  of  the  South : 
at  their  inception  they  were  resisted  with  an  earnest  op- 
position by  the  North.  Did  not  Mi\  Calhoun  advise  that 
policy,  expecting  that  the  extension  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures would  increase  the  market  for  cotton  ?     That  great 

staple  actually  owes  its  successful  cultiva- 

8hetliere1)ycteatod    ,.,,1.1.  />  u       ,•  it        1I 

Her  potton  and  sug-  tiou  to  this  poiicy  oi  protectiou.  Hj  the 
revenue  law  of  1789  a  duty  of  three  cents  a 
pound  was  laid  on  imported  cotton,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  its  domestic  production.  There  was 
not  for  many  years  a  pound  of  cotton  spun — ^no,  not  for 
candle-wicks  to  light  the  humble  industry  of  the  cottages 
of  the  North,  which  did  not  pay  that  tribute  to  the  South- 
em  planter.  No  state  in  the  Union  has  derived  greater 
advantage  from  the  protective  policy  than  Louisiana. 
She  owes  the  sugar  culture  to  it.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  a  tax  of  five  millions  a  year  is  paid  for 
the  benefit  of  planters  of  that  Southern  state. 

But  of  all  the  grievances  of  which  the  South  complains, 
Northern  interference  with  slavery  is  by  far  the  most 
important.     It  is  affiimed  that  the  Free  States,  partly 
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tiirough  tlieir  innate  fanaticism,  and  partly 
er  cuaVa^uie*  through  foreign  incitement,  have  gradually 

"become  hostile  to  her  institutions ;  that  abo- 
litionism, taking  its  origin  among  them,  has  gi'adually  at- 
tained its  present  fearful  proportions.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and 
long  afterward,  there  was  no  sectional  difference  between 
the  North  and  the  South  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It 
was  by  both  regarded  as  a  social  and  political  evil.  It  is 
the  South  that  has  changed,  not  the  North.  It  was  not 
the  discovery  that  the  climate  of  the  North  is  unpropi- 

tious  to  slavery,  but  that  the  climate  of  the 
cbaDgB^be°c^iiBc  of    South  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  produc- 

her  cotton  latei'eet,       .  i  ■    .  i  ^    n 

tion  01  cotton,  which  was  the  cause  ot  that 
change. 

The  anti-slavery  sentiment,  then,  was  not  engendered 
by  Northern  fanaticism  and  developed  by  Northern  per- 
versity. In  this  respect  the  North  remains  as  she  has  al- 
ways been.  She  participates  in  a  sentiment  common  to 
modem  civilization.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  invention 
of  mechanical  improvements,  which  stimulated  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  and  gave  birth  to  an  interest  in  the 
South  powerful  enough  to  override  a.11  other  interests, 
and  depending  for  its  perpetuation  on  negro  slavery,  the 
two  sections  of  the  country  would  have  been  found  in  ac- 
cordance on  this  point  at  the  present  day.  As  to  the 
sale  by  the  North  of  its  slaves  to  the  South,  nothing  of 
the  kind  ever  took  place. 

As  respects  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  it  is  not  denied 

that  the  North,  true  to  the  instincts  of  liber- 

JlJ^^c^of  al    ty  that  have  ever  guided  her,  has  been  pro- 

r4ea  b'/ti.™rnei-  foundly  agitated  by  the  demand  that  she 

Wve  Slave  Law.  ,        ,,...  .  ,, 

should  join  m  retummg  the  bondman  to  his 
oppressor.  If  in  this  individuals,  and  even  states,  are  ac- 
cused of  delinquency,  may  they  not  securely  appeal  to 
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conscience  and  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart  ?  In  the  refined  and  elegant  society  of  Charleston 
itseK,  wliat  would  be  the  verdict  on  that  man  who  should 
needlessly  go  out  of  his  way  to  intercept  or  hunt  down  a 
barefoot  fleeing  alave  ?  Is  there  in  all  that  Southern  land 
a  mother  to  be  found  who,  if  she  should  detect  a  way- 
worn negro  woman,  with  her  infant  on  her  back,  escaping 
to  freedom,  would  voluntarily  give  the  alarm  1  May  the 
vengeance  of  God  fall  heavily  on  us  if  we  are  ever  seen 
abetting  that  institution  of  atrocious  wrong  and  unut- 
terable wickedness,  which  sells  the  husband  away  from 
his  wife,  the  mother  from  her  child ;  which  exposes  on 
an  auction-block,  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  young  girl 
just  entering  on  womanhood,  and  outrages  by  such  an 
abominable  spectacle  the  whole  civilized  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  national  life  the  South  in 
The  Norm  has  Hiauy  lespects  had  greatly  the  advantage  of 
^^e'thlfsonl  us.  How  is  it  that  we  have  steadily  risen  to 
has  been  dediiiins,  -,yeait}i  and  powcr,  whilo  she  has  as  steadily 
declined?  In  1790  Virginia  had  double  the  population 
of  New  York ;  in  fifty  years  that  proportion  was  reversed, 
and  New  York  had  double  the  population  of  Virginia. 
With  that  inci-ease  in  numbers,  so  vastly  had  her  wealth 
increased  that  the  single  city  of  New  York  alone  was 
more  valuable  than  the  whole  State  of  Virginia.  Massa- 
chusetts and  North  Carolina  started  not  unequally  in 
their  career  of  independence,  and  now  the  annual  prod- 
uct of  the  manufactures,  mines,  and  mechanic  arts  of  the 
former  are  worth  double  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  all  the 
Southern  States.  Boston,  the  capital  of  the  one,  h&s  car- 
ried the  national  flag  into  every  pai't  of  the  world,  and 
made  her  intellectual  power  felt  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken ;  but  who  has  ever  heard  of  Beaufort, 
which  ought  to  have  been  a  great  commercial  capital  to 
the  other  ?     In  Massachusetts  there  are  fewer  than  nine- 
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teen  hundred  white  and  free-colored  persons  over  twenty 
years  of  age  wlio  can  not  read  and  wiite ;  in  North  Car- 
olina there  are  of  the  same  class  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand in  that  unfortunate  condition.  To  them  must  lie 
added  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  slaves  who  are  left 
in  animal  ignorance. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  American  independence  has 
proved  a  delusion  —  a  misfortune  to  the  South:  that  it 
were  better  if  the  Revolution  had  never  occurred.  It  is 
true  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Slave  States  has 
gone.  The  unportations  of  Charleston  are  less  now  than 
they  were  a  century  ago.  Virginia  was  at  that  time  the 
leading  commercial  province  ;  South  Carolina  the  next. 
But,  had  the  country  still  remained  in  subjection  to  En- 
gland, to  England  those  states  must  have  resorted,  as  they 
do  to  the  North,  for  every  article  of  use  and  luxury. 
AQdisinaebiedto  Theuce  they  would  have  derived  their  do- 
oMf^jd^aS'  mestic,  manufacturing,  commercial  supplies, 
articles.  matches  to  light  their  cigars,  and  capital  to 

build  their  railroads,  coffee-mills,  steam-ships,  and  all  the 
unmentionable  articles  of  female  fashions.  Not  without 
truth  is  it  said,  "You  want  Bibles,  brooms,  buckets,  and 
boots,  and  you  go  to  the  North ;  you  want  pens,  ink, 
paper,  wafers,  envelopes,  and  you  go  to  the  North ;  you 
want  shoes,  hats,  handkerchiefs,  umbrellas,  pocket-knives, 
and  you  go  to  the  North ;  you  want  furniture,  crockery, 
glass-ware,  pianos,  and  you  go  to  the  North ;  you  want 
toys,  primers,  school-books,  fashionable  apparel,  machin- 
ery, medicines,  tomb-stones,  and  a  thousand  other  things, 
and  to  the  North  you  go  for  them." 

How  is  it  that  in  this  manner  the  Slave  States  have 
become  literally  helpless  ?  How  is  it  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  steeped  in  poverty  and  ignorance  ?  How 
is  it  that  in  the  very  pursuit  to  which  they  have  restrict- 
ed themselves,  agriculture,  the  value  of  the  same  products 
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at  the  North  is  annually  fifty  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  theirs  ?  The  hay  crop  alone  of  the  Free  States 
brings  more  in  the  market  than  all  the  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice  put  together,  no  matter  if  it  is  consumed  in  the 
feeding  of  the  livestock.  The  milk  sold  in  the  three 
cities  !N"ew  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  turpentine  that  the  South 
boasts  so  much  of  producing.  So  completely  is  she  out- 
stripped in  the  race  for  wealth,  that  the  Free  State  of 
New  York,  as  appears  from  the  census,  could  alone  buy 
up  eight  of  the  Slave  States,  and  have  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  millions  of  dollars  stUI  left  in  her  pocket.  The 
entire  wealth  of  the  Free  States  is  double  that  of  the 
Slave  States,  even  including  an  exorbitant  estimate  for 
the  value  of  the  slaves ! 

If  from  the  actual  state  of  things  we  turn  to  the  future 
HerproBpect8,by  prospcct,  what  is  It  that  thc  census  shows? 
eion^^'teiSming  Ii  the  oMer  Slave  States  the  crops  are  annu- 
deplorable.  ^-^y  dccreasiug.     In  the  Le^slature  of  Vir- 

ginia it  has  been  said ;  "  See  the  widespreading  ruin  pro- 
duced in  the  South — -a  sparee  population  of  freemen,  de- 
serted habitations,  fields  without  culture.  The  wolf,  driv- 
en back  long  since  by  the  approach  of  man,  is  now  re- 
turning, after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  to  howl  over 
the  desolations  of  slavery."  "  In  that  part  of  Virginia 
below  tide-water,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  wears  an 
appearance  of  almost  utter  desolation.  The  very  spot  on 
which  our  ancestors  landed  a  little  more  than  two  hund- 
red years  ago,  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  again  becoming 
the  haunt  of  wild  beasts."  On  all  the  old  Atlantic  South- 
em  States  the  dusky  night  of  political  death  is  settling. 
Virginia,  once  great  and  prosperous,  is  sinking  under  the 
poison  of  slavery. 

Must  there  not  be  something  absolutely  wrong  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  decline  and  degradation?     Let  us  com- 
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pare  together  any  Northern  with  any  So-uthern  State,  and 
we  see  at  once  what  that  something  is.  Take, 
Free  and  Slave  fqr  iustaiice,  Free  Michigan  and  Slave  Arkan. 
sas.  They  were  admitted  together  into  the 
Union  in  1836.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  Free 
State  had  thrice  the  population  of  the  Slave ;  five  times 
the  assessed  value  of  farms,  farming  implements,  and  ma- 
chinery ;  eight  times  the  number  of  public  schools. 

The  curse  of  the  South — that  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
this  desolation,  neglected  agriculture  and  unused  privi- 
lege this  iniined  soil,  this  want  of  manufactures  and  ship- 
ping, this  ignorance,  poverty,  and  utter  wretchedness,  is 
Thededtoeofthe  ^  tyrannical  minority  of  slaveholding  dema^ 
^v^oidlne^ma-  gogues.  lu  proportion  to  the  non-slavehold- 
^°^"^  ing  population,  they  aie  truly  a  miuority. 

In  the  fifteen  Slave  States  there  are  only  346,000  slave- 
holders, and  of  them  nearly  69,000  own  but  one  slave ; 
and  yet,  such  is  the  reign  of  teiTor  they  have  produced, 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  legislation  except  for  slav- 
whooperateonthe  ^ry.  The  poor  white  trash  are  deceived  and 
poor  whites.  outraged;  thousands  of  them  die  without  so 

much  as  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  They  are  too  ig- 
norant to  perceive  their  own  power;  too  infatuated  to 
detect  the  cause  of  their  own  degradation.  They  lend 
themselves  to  the  appointment,  from  the  class  that  op- 
presses them,  of  constables,  mayors,  sheriffs,  magistrates, 
judges,  representatives,  senators,  governors.  Their  insan- 
ity has  for  forty-eight  years  imposed  slaveholding  Presi- 
dents on  the  nation. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  delusion 
should  much  longer  continue ;  not  much  longer  will  it  be 
possible  to  exaggerate  grossly  the  relative  value  of  the 
cotton  crop,  nor  hide  the  fact  that  slavery  yields  but  one 
per  cent,  on  its  acknowledged  investment.  The  industry 
of  an  unshackled  population  has  given  to  the  North  an 
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But  the  Biave  ta-  accumulatioii  of  nearly  four  tbousand  mil- 
m™S™n™r'S>a^  Hons  of  dollaTS.  In  presence  of  such  a  spee- 
*'"™'''  tacle,  not  much  longer  will  the  forests  of  the 

South  be  filled  with  the  sighing  of  the  slave  and  the 
clant  of  the  negro-trader's  coffle-ebains  as  he  goes  on  Ms 
way  to  the  Gulf  As  soon  as  the  North  awakes  to  its 
ideas,  and  awake  one  day  it  inevitably  will,  and  uses  its 
vast  strength  of  money — the  four  thousand  millions  it 
has  accumulated- — its  vast  strength  of  numbers,  and  its 
still  more  gigantic  strength  of  educated  intellect,  it  will 
tread  this  monster  slavery  under  foot.  From  this  impos- 
ture— worse  than  that  of  Korassan — the  veil  will  be 
torn;  its  deluded  worshipers  will  have  &om  its  black 
and  hideous  lips  the  sardonic  taunt,  "Ye  would  be  dupes 
and  victims,  and  ye  are." 

It  is  an  undeniable  maxim  that  progressive  improve- 
ment depends  on  industry,  and  industry  on  the  compen- 
sation of  labor.  A  stagnant  condition  is 
ptoduS^fiTai^S  therefore  the  inevitable  result  in  the  South. 
Persistence  of  habit,  arising  from  such  a  con- 
dition, turns  men  at  last  into  moving  shadows,  and  makes 
them  incapable  of  feeling  and  thinking.  There  can  be 
no  advancement  in  the  Slave  States,  the  slaves  being  in 
a  stationary  condition.  Disturbance  in  any  political  sys- 
tem must  ensue  if  there  be  an  unequal  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  different  parts. 

Doubtless  it  is  true  that  the  condition  of  society  in  the 
Free  States  is  not  such  as  optimists  might  desire — ^that 
the  rich  are  too  often  vulgar,  and  the  poor  too  often  in- 
subordinate. There  may  be  extravagance,  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  "  the  order  of  advancement  is  riches, 
luxury,  art."  Women  suddenly  made  rich  may  sweep 
the  streets  with  ti'ains  of  costly  silk,  and  gratify  their 
pride  with  all  the  harlequin  fashions  of  French  trum- 
pery, but  their  daughters  will  rise  above  that  innocent 
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^  ,  vulgarity.     The   stream   of  foreisn   immi- 

thi^^i*^"^-  gration  undoubtedly  may  liave  on  the  so- 
geratea,  ^^   condition    a    depressing   effect,  but   it 

must  not  be  forgotten  that  however  deleterious  those 
influences  may  be,  they  are  every  year  diminishing  in 
force,  A  thousand  immigrants  intruding  themselves  on 
a  feeble  community  may  exert  upon  it  a  powerful  ef- 
fect, but  what  would  they  be  if  mixed  up  with  a  nation 
of  a  hundred  millions?  Moreover,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  the  evil  is  only  temporary.  The  Irish  immigrant 
recently  landed  may  be  ignorant,  superstitious,  turbulent, 
but  how  is  it  with  his  American-born  son;  still  more, 
how  is  it  with  his  grandsons  ?  There  is  no  part  of  the 
North  which  does  not  present  such  men  among  its  most 
virtuous  and  valuable  citizens,  foremost  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  property,  and  in  the  support  of  education  and 
works  of  charity.  On  their  patriotism  the  republic  may 
securely  rest. 

Such  are  the  advantages  gained  from  educating  the 
children  of  the  "  foreign  vagrant."  In  the  Slave  States 
there  are  no  schools  for  the  colored  peasantry — none  even 
for  the  poor  whites.  It  is  unlawful  to  teach  the  negro  ; 
if  he  reads  the  Bible  at  all,  he  must  do  it  by  stealth. 
Where  for  him  is  that  family  bond  which  is  affinned  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  system  of  the  South  ?  His  rights  in 
that  respect  are  altogether  disowned.  His  marriage  term- 
inates at  the  whim  of  his  master ;  by  a  like  arbitrary  dic- 
tate his  offipring  are  separated  from  him. 

In  the  North  there  is  nothing  answering  to  that  fear- 
There  ie  no  terror-  ^^  conditiou  of  thliigs  which  President  Bu- 
lem  in  its  society,  (.j^anau,  lu  his  auuual  mcssage,  tells  us  is  oc- 
curring in  the  South :  "  Many  a  matron  retires  at  night  in 
dread  of  what  may  befall  herself  and  her  children  before 
the  morning."  "Pictorial  hand-bills  and  inflammatory 
appeals"  might  be  sent  to  every  free  laborer ;  if  he  should 
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spare  time  from  his  industry  to  look  at  them,  they  would 
only  excite  his  merriment.  Such  things  are  never  danger- 
ous unless  they  suggest  some  outrageous  and  wide-spread 
wrong. 

Of  their  family  life,  what  is  it  that  the  free  men  of  the 
MorespionBgein  ^orth  may  truly  say? — ^We  are  not  obliged 
itafanMts,  ^  whisper  at  our  dinner-taMes  lest  our  serv- 

ants shotdd  overhear.  In  our  iutercourse  with  one  an- 
other there  is  no  prohibited  topic ;  we  talk  about  what 
we  please.  There  is  no  skeleton  in  our  closet  at  home. 
Our  domestics  may  be  capricious  and  insolent,  but  we  do 
not  fear  that  they  are  spies.  A  coarse  independence  may 
shine  forth  from  their  open  countenances,  but  they  have 
no  lineament  that  vexes  us  with  the  betrayal  of  preco- 
cious filial  vice,  or.  worse  than  that,  tortures  us  with  the 
undeniable,  the  living  proof  of  conjugal  infidelity.  A 
Carolinian  lady  has  told  us  of  that  dreadful  state  of  mor- 
als at  the  South,  in  which  the  wife  and  the  daughter 
sometimes  iind  their  home  a  heart-rending 
ang^^^o^Se  ^  sceue  of  preference  for  the  degraded  domes- 
tic, or  the  colored  daughter  of  the  head  of 
the  family.  There  are,  she  says,  alas !  "  too  many  fami- 
lies of  which  the  contentions  of  Abraham's  household  are 
a  fair  example."  Our  wives  and  daughters  are  spared 
the  anguish  which  their  sisters  whose  lot  has  been  cast 
in  plantation  life  must  endure.  Slavery  has  inflicted  its 
cruelties  on  the  oppressed,  but  the  justice  of  God  has 
vindicated  itself  even  in  this  world,  and  in  the  sorrow  and 
shame  of  the  family  of  the  oppressor  has  offered  a  solemn 
monition  of  the  inexorable  award  of  that  inevitable  day 
in  which  whatever  has  been  wrong  shall  be  righted, 
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ELEOnON   OP   ME.  LIKCOLN. 

The  Slave  Power,  perceiving  that  it  could  no  longer  mainlain  itself  nntler  the  fbnna 
of  the  Constitution  against  its  antagonist,  determined  on  Secession.  For  the 
purpose  of  obtMning  the  oo-operalion  of  all  the  Southern  States  it  broke  np  the 
Democratic  party,  thereby  insuring  the  election  of  tho  Kopnblican  candidate  fijr 
the  Presidencj. 

Position  of  the  four  Presidential  candiflates  on  the  Slave  Question.  Platform  of 
the  Bcpuhlican  party.  Nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  tJniled  Sta.tea. 

The  issue  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle  bad  taught 
the  South  that  it  could  not  compete  with 
ki.?^^ot?ho    the  North  for  the  possession  of  the  Territo- 
ries.   The  North,  having  the  boundless  pop- 
ulation supplies  of  Europe  to  fall  back  upon,  could  put 
an  emigrant  into  the  disputed  region  at  a  cost  far  less 
than  that  at  which  the  South  could  transfer  a  slaveholder 
or  a  slave.    Moreover,  the  latter  could  only  be  done  by 
depopulating  the  older  states,  whose  political  power  di- 
minished with  the  loss  of  every  negro.     Mr. 
jiiieabyi^.cai-^   Calbouu,  in  his  speech  on  the  admission  of 
Michigan  (1836),  distinctly  showed  the  ad- 
vantages that  the  North  was  deriving  from  unrestricted 
immigrant  population.     He  saw  that  the  power  of  the 
Free  States  really  lay  in  that. 

To  one  who  examined  the  condition  of  things  from  the 
iuth^r«^ctth6  general  point  of  view,  it  was  plain  that  the 
^'^I^iSe'^™-  struggle  bad  become  hopeless  for  the  South, 
dition.  j^g^  political  power  in  the  republic  rested 

on  an  alliance  with  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North ; 
but,  though  that  party  had  pursued  a  course  of  concilia- 
tion, and  even  of  subserviency,  to  its  ally,  there  was  a 
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point  beyond  wiicli  it  could  not  pass.  If  the  Slave 
States  were  to  remaia  associated  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  Free,  they  must  be  furnished  with  population 
supplies.  Immigration  from  Europe  was  incompatible 
with  their  system,  and,  indeed,  implied  a  virtual  aban- 
donment of  it.  So  thoroughly  was  this  felt,  that  subse- 
quently, in  the  Confederate  Congress,  stringent  proposi- 
tions were  offered  against  the  naturalization  of  foreigners. 
There  remained,  therefore,  but  one  resource,  the  African 
trade,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Democracy  of  the  North 
could  never  consent  to  that. 

The  Democratic  party  had  long  been  controlled  by 
fflogicsi  position  ^^^y  skillful  chiefs ;  but  parties,  to  be  dura- 
DemS'^'^^-tj  ble,  must  carry  out  with  logical  fidelity  the 
had  Mien.  principlcs  on  which  they  are  founded.     The 

equality  of  man  and  the  dignity  of  labor  were  suitable 
partisan  cries  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  but  not  in  the 
plantations  of  South  Carolina.  Political  dexterity  might 
for  a  season  dissemble  the  discordance  and  hide  it  from 
view,  but  a  time  must  come  when  that  would  cease-  to  be 
possible ;  and  the  antagonism  between  the  necessities  of 
the  slave  party  and  the  principles  of  its  Democratic  ally 
would  be  irrepressible,  and  a  quarrel  between  them  inev- 
itable. There  could  be  no  sentiment  of  respect  when 
among  the  more  intelligent  classes  it  was  felt  that  the  al- 
liance of  the  Democratic  party  with  the  South  was  found- 
ed on  treachery  to  the  principles  of  its  own  section ;  nor 
could  there  be  any  hope  of  long-continued  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  combination  which  was  necessarily 
ephemeral ;  for  when  the  dogmas  of  a  party  have  sponta- 
neously become  contradictory,  the  end  of  that  party  is  at 
hand. 

Observant  foreigners  remarked  that  the 

I  Democracy  of  the  North  had  become  the 

mere  accomplice  of  slavery,  and  that  its  con- 
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science  was  seared  and  hardened.  The  price  it  paid  to 
slavery  for  the  share  of  power  it  enjoyed  was  subservi- 
ency. 

Pride,  rather  than  policy,  led  the  Slave  States  to  con- 
,     „„     „      ,  sent  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Missoiui 

Impolitic  action  of 

^^o?the™M?^'^  Compromisa  It  suited  their  views  of  their 
ri  Compromise.  ^^^  dignity  to  stand  on  terms  of  apparent 
equality  with  their  antagonist;  but  scarcely  had  they 
made  a  trial  of  the  working  of  the  new  plan  when  they 
detected  how  fatal  the  result  would  be.  In  spite  of  all 
they  could  do,  the  free  settlers  of  Kansas  had  carried  the 
day.  It  was  plain  that  the  principle  of  popular  sover- 
eignty—  squatter  sovereignty,  as  they  contemptuously 
„     ,,    .      .  called  it — the  right  of  the  actual  settlers  in 

It  eoBia  not  poesi-  o 

Slrf^^'^l.r"'^  a  Territory  to  shape  its  political  condition, 
BOTeteigntj.  ^^^  make  it  free  or  slave  as  they  chose, 
though  very  acceptable  to  the  Irish  voter  in  New  En- 
gland, was  very  unsuitable  to  the  master  of  a  hundred 
African  slaves.  This  letting  the  first  immigrants  settle 
the  fate  of  a  Territory  was  regarded  as  a  conciliation  to 
the  Abolitionists — a  bid  for  their  vote. 

Accordingly,  it  became  apparent  that  popular  or  squat- 
ter sovereignty  must  be  abolished  in  the  Territories,  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  i-upture  with  the  Democracy  of  the  North. 
If  not  openly  abolished,  its  practical  effect  must  be  neu- 
tralized. 

To  carry  out  this  intention,  Jefferson  Davis — a  name 
soon  destined  to  celebrity — offered  in  the 
S™iy™SorB  United  States  Senate  (1860)  a  series  of  res- 
^nmvieinthe  olutions,  which  wero  adopted.  They  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  states  had  adopted  the 
Constitution  as  independent  sovereigns,  delegating  to  the 
general  government  a  portion  of  their  power  for  the  sake 
of  security ;  that  the  intermeddling  on  the  part  of  any  one 
of  them  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  another  is  not 
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only  insulting,  but  dangerous  to  domestic  peace,  and  tend- 
ing to  destroy  the  Union ;  that  negro  slavery  is  a  legal 
and  important  element  in  the  apportionment  of  power 
among  the  states,  and  that  no  attack  upon  it  can  be  justi- 
fied ;  that  the  Senate,  which  represents  the  states  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  ought  to  resist  aU  attempts  to  give  ad- 
vantages to  the  citizens  of  one  state  vphich  are  not  enjoy- 
ed by  those  of  another  in  the  settlement  of  the  Territo- 
ries ;  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  Teriitorial  Legisla- 
tures have  the  right  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  Territories,  "but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  their  duty 
to  protect  the  holding  and  enjoying  of  that  property; 
that  when  a  Territory  is  ready  to  "be  formed  into  a  state, 
the  citizens  establishing  its  Constitution  may  then  for  the 
flrat  time  determine  whether  it  shall  "be  slave  or  free ; 
that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Laws  shall  "be  faithfully  carried 
into  effect  by  all  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  "Union, 
and  that  all  acts  tending  to  defeat  or  nullify  them  are 
subversive  of  the  Constitution  and  revolutionai-y  in  their 
effect. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  the  two  great  national  parties^ 
the  Democratic  and  Kepublican,  prepared  to  declare  their 
policy  in  the  coming  election,  and  to  nominate  their  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency. 

The  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  accordingly 

met  at  Charleston  (April  23d).     Scarcely 

Democratic  party   had  it  opcued  its  scssion  before  it  was  ap- 

at  Cliarleatou.  ij^  •  ■       ,  i 

parent  that  there  w^  a  conspiracy  in  the 
Slave  States  for  the  destruction  of  the  party  and  for  se- 
cession from  the  Union.  Persons,  such  as  Mr. Yancey,  of 
Alabama,  who  had  been  open  advocates  for  secession, 
were  found  to  be  the  ruling  spirits.  They  had  determ- 
ined to  insist  on  impossible  guarantees  for  the  existence 
of  slavery,  and  to  put  it  into  the  position  of  a  permanent 
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The  eeceaaiontBts  iiational  liistitutioii,  Theli  intention  was 
bcSlp IhM  "to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Douglas, 
'""'^'  and  to  compel  the  party  to  assume  an  ac- 

tive pro-slavery  policy,  or,  failing  that,  to  destroy  the 
party  by  dexterously  taking  advantage  of  its  delicate  and 
critical  condition,  and  forcing  its  Northern  and  Southern 
ideas  into  conflict. 

A  Committee  on  Resolutions  having  Ijeen  appointed, 
the  Convention  received  from  it  three  re- 

Tliree  reports  oi*  ,  ...     a  •      ■ .  .        i  •  i 

intioanceaintotbe  ports.     Ist.  A  maiontv  report,  which,  among 

Convention.  -•  ii,-i  ii 

other  things,  asserted  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Tenitories ;  that  a  Terri- 
torial Legislature  has  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  its 
Territory,  nor  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  there- 
in, nor  any  power  to  destroy  or  impair  the  right  of  prop- 
ei'ty  in  slaves  by  any  legislation  whatever.  This  report, 
therefore,  represented  the  views  of  the  pro-slavery  party. 

2d.  A  minority  report,  affirming  the  doctrine  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty  as  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1856  on  the  occasion  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  present  President,  but  adding  thereto  a  dec- 
laration to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  questions  of  constitutional  law, 
and  that  the  enactments  of  state  Legislatures  to  defeat 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  are  hos- 
tile in  character,  subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  rev- 
olutionary in  their  effect.  To  these  were  added  certain 
matters  of  less  pressing  interest,  such  as  a  recommenda- 
tion to  construct  the  Pacific  Kailroad  and  acquire  the  isl- 
and of  Cuba. 

3d.  A  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Butler,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  as 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1856,  be  reas- 
serted without  change  or  addition. 

Mr.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina,  on  introducing  the  first, 
L— Ii 
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or  majority  report,  to  tlie  Convention,  stated  tliat  it  was 
the  common  sentiment  of  the  Sonth  that  the  doctiine  of 
popular  sovereignty  was  as  dangerous  as  the 
essional  intervention  or 
prohibition ;  that  it  was  iitterly  impossible 
for  the  South  to  contend  with  the  North  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Territories  on  that  principle;  for,  while  the  lat- 
ter could  send  a  voter  into  the  disputed  region  for  $200, 
it  would  cost  the  former  more  than  $1500.  And  as  to 
the  proposition  of  the  minority  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  contested  cases,  that 
really  amounted  to  nothing,  for  it  was  what  every  law- 
abiding  citizen  was  already  prepared  to  do. 

On  taking  the  vote,  Mr.  Butler's  resolution  was  reject- 
ed. The  minority  report,  as  finally  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention, was  adopted. 

Hereupon  the  delegation  from  Alabama,  as  had  been 
previously  arranged  among  the  advocates  of 
iKi^^a^ho     secession,  declared  that  they  were  instruct- 
«<™.^*ettie%^-  ed  by  their  state  not  to  submit  to  the  pop- 
ular sovereignty  or  squatter  doctrine,  and 
that,  should  it  be  adopted,  as  had  now  been  the  case,  they 
must  withdraw  from  the  Convention.     Accordingly  they 
did  so,  and  were  followed  by  the  delegates  from  other 
Slave  States.     The  Democratic  party  was 
viato^Sf  the  vem-  thvs  Split  asunder,  and  the  first  actual  move- 
ment in  secession  accomplished;  in  the  height 
of  the  tiunultuoue  scene,  some  of  the  retiring  members 
exclaiming  that  in  sixty  days  the  whole  South  would  be 
with  them.    These  asseverations  of  the  unanimity  of  the 
South  accomplished  their  own  verification.    Whoever  had 
still  an  attachment  to  the  Union  was  compelled  to  be 
mute.     The  leaders  of  the  movement  twirled  round  the 
spark  of  secession  so  vigorously  that  every  one  believed 
it  was  a  complete  circle  of  fire. 
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One   member   of  the   Georgia   delegation 


against  the  action  of  his  colleagues.    "  I 


am 


^igfii^wthat  Hot  m  favor  of  breaking  up  this  government 
■^"e^re^^^  upon  an  impracticable  issue,  upon  a  mere 
ofii«fli^ye-tafe,  ^^^goj^^  J  i;)elieve  that  this  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection to  slavery  in  the  Territories  is  a  mere  theory,  a 
mere  abstraction.  Practically  it  can  be  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  South,  for  the  reason  that  the  infant  has 
been  strangled  before  it  was  bom.  Yon  have  cut  off  the 
supply  of  slaves,  you  have  crippled  the  institution  in  the 
states  by  your  unjust  laws,  and  it  is  mere  folly  and  mad- 
ness now  to  ask  protection  for  a  nonentity, 
SCbgJ^*  for  a  thing  which  is  not  thera  We  have 
toriS*'e^anBionof  no  sla/v68  to  cwrTy  to  those  Territories.  We 
can  never  make  another  slave  state  with 
our  present  supply  of  slaves.  And  if  we  could,  it  would 
not  be  wise,  for  the  reason  that  if  you  make  another 
slave  state  from  your  new  Territories  with  the  present 
supply  of  slaves,  you  will  be  obliged  to  give  up  another 
state  — either  Maryland,  Delaware,  or  Virginia^ — to  free 
soil  upon  the  Korth.  Now  I  would  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion, fellow -Democrats,  as  a' practical  one.  When  I  can 
see  no  possible  practical  good  to  result  to  the  country 
from  demanding  legislation  upon  this  theory,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  disintegrate  and  dismember  the  great  Demo- 
cratic party  of  this  Union.  I  would  ask  my  friends  of 
the  South  to  come  up  in  a  proper  spirit;  ask  our  North- 
em  friends  to  give  us  all  our  rights,  and  take  off  the 
ruthless  restrictions  which  cut  off  the  supply  of  slaves 
from  foreign  lands.  As  a  matter  of  right  and  justice  to 
the  South,  I  would  ask  the  Democracy  of  the  North  to 
grant  us  this  thing,  and  I  believe  they  have  the  patriot- 
ism and  honesty  to  do  it,  because  it  is  right  in  itself.  I 
tell  you, fellow-Democrats,  that  the  African  slave-trader 
is  the  true  Union  man ;  I  tell  you  that  the  slave-trader 
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of  Virginia  is  more  immoral,  more  uncliristian  in  every 

possible  point  of  view,  ttan  that  African  slave  -  trader 

who  goes  to  Africa  and  brings  a  heathen  and  worthless 

man  here,  making  him  a  useful  man,  chris- 

rios  a Jhee"  iugB  tianizinff  him,  and  sending  him  and  his  pos- 

ofCLriatianltj.  .  ®  '  °    .  .        '^ 

tenty  down  the  stream  oi  time  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  civilization.  Ifow,  fellow-Democrats,  so  far 
as  any  public  erpression  of  the  State  of  Virginia — ^the 
great  slave-trading  State  of  Virginia — has  been  given, 
they  are  all  opposed  to  the  African  slave-trade.  We  are 
told,  upon  high  authority,  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
men  who  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.  Vir- 
ginia, which  authorizes  the  buying  of  Christian  men,  sep- 
arating them  from  their  wives  and  children,  from  all  the 
relatione  and  associations  amid  which  they  have  lived 
for  years,  rolls  up  her  eyes  in  holy  horror  when  I  would 
go  to  Africa,  buy  a  savage,  and  introduce  him  to  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  The  slave- 
trade  in  Virginia  forms  a  mighty  and  powerful  reason 
for  its  opposition  to  the  African  slave-trade,  and  in  this 
remark  I  do  not  intend  any  disrespect  to  my  friends  from 
Virginia.  Virginia,  the  mother  of  states  and  of  states- 
men, the  mother  of  Presidents,  I  apprehend  may  err  as 

well  as  other  mortals.  I  am  afraid  that  her 
motiTee'o(int«res"  error  iu  this  regard  lies  in  the  promptings 

of  the  almighty  dollar.  It  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  go  into  that  noble  old  state  to  buy  a  few  darkies, 
and  I  have  had  to  pay  from  |1000  to  $2000  a  head,  when 
I  could  go  to  Africa  and  buy  better  negroes  at  $50  a 
piece.  Unquestionably  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Virginia 
to  break  down  the  African  slave-trade  when  she  can  sell 
her  negroes  at  $2000.  She  knows  that  the  African  slave- 
trade  would  break  up  her  monopoly,  and  hence  her  ob- 
jection to  it.  If  any  of  you  Northern  Democrats — for  I 
have  more  faith  in  you  than  I  have  in  the  carpet-knight 
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Democracy  of  the  Soutli — will  go  home  with  me  to  my 
plantation  in  Georgia,  but  a  little  way  from  here,  I  will 
show  you  some  darkies  that  I  bought  in  Maryland,  some 
that  I  bought  in  Virginia,  some  in  Delaware,  some  in 
Florida,  some  in  lS"orth  Carolina,  and  I  will  also  show 
you  the  pure  African,  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 
(Great  laughter.)  Now,  fellow  -  Democrats,  my  feeble 
health  and  failing  voice  admonish  me  to  bring  the  few 
remarks  I  have  to  make  to  a  close.  I  am  only  sorry  that 
I  am  not  in  a  better  condition  than  I  am  to  vindicate  be- 
fore you  to-day  the  words  of  truth,  of  honesty,  and  of 
right,  and  to  show  you  the  gross  inconsistencies  of  the 
South  in  this  rggard.  I  come  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  I  represent  the 
African  slave-trade  interest  of  that  section.  (Applause.) 
ThataeAfric^  ^  ^™  V^^^^  ^^  ^}^  posltion  I  occupy  m  that 
iiS?cfciaafln*''^  respect.  I  believe  that  the  African  slave- 
misaionHij.  trader  is  a  true  missionary  and  a  true  Chris- 
tian (applause),  and  I  have  pleaded  with  my  delegation 
from  Georgia  to  put  this  issue  squarely  to  the  Northern 
Democracy,  and  say  to  them.  Are  you  prepared  to  go 
back  to  first  principles,  and  take  off  your  unconstitutional 
restrictions,  and  leave  this  question  to  be  settled  by  each 
state?  Now  do  this,  fellow- citizens,  and  you  will  have 
peace  in  the  country.  But,  so  long  as  your 
iatpraltSth'e''  federal  Legislature  takes  jurisdiction  of  this 
■  question,  so  long  there  will  be  war,  so  long 
there  will  be  ill  blood,  so  long  there  will  be  strife,  until 
this  glorious  Union  of  ours  shall  be  disrupted,  and  go 
out  in  blood  and  night  forever.  I  advocate  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  African  slave -trade  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  true  Union  movement. 
^™uiXii?^  I  do  not  believe  that  sections  whose  interests 
rfgjwer  iD  oif'te-  ate  SO  different  as  the  Southern  and  North- 
em  States  can  ever  stand  the  shocks  of  fa- 
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naticism  unless  they  be  equally  balanced.    I  believe  tbat 
by  reopening  this  trade,  and  giving. us  negroes  to  popu- 
late the  Territories,  the  ecLuilibrium  of  the  two  sections 
will  be  maintaiued." 
That  portion  of  the  Convention  which  remained  at- 
tempted now  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  the 
fidiomJTtoBX  Presidency;  but  finding,  after  more  than  fifty 
baUots,  that  the  necessary  number  for  nom- 
ination could  not  be  obtained,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Bal- 
timore the  following  June. 

The  seceding  party,  on  their  side,  met  in  St.  Andrew's 
Hall  and  organized  themselves.  They  adopted  the  ma- 
Andtheseceders  j^rity  report,  but  made  no  nomination  for 
toKioimioiia.  President,  Theic  intention  was  so  to  para- 
lyze the  Democratic  party  as  to  insure  the  election  of  the 
Republican  candidate,  and  thereby  unite  and  arouse  the 
South.     They  adjourned  to  meet  in  June  at  Richmond. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  meeting  at  Baltimore  took 
Atth.Baitoare  P^''^.  A  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  dclega- 
SonJS  K^e^  tions  again  occuiTed.  This  was  followed  by 
P**^'  the  retirement  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the 

Convention  itself,  and  a  majority  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation.  Mr.  B.  P.  Butler,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
.  .^      , ^      latter,  said :  " "We  put  our  withdrawal  upon 

And  General  Ben-        ,  .'         ,  '^  ,  ,  , 

ii™"^to^e"g^und  *"^  Simple  ground,  among  others,  that  there 
utp^ov'Sy'^t^^*'  has  been  a  withdrawal  in  part  of  a  majority 
Tocated.  ^£  ^i^g  states ;  and,  farther  (and  that,  per- 

haps, more  personal  to  myself),  upon  the  ground  that  I 
will  not  sit  in  a  Convention  where  the  African  slave- 
trade — which  is  piracy  by  the  laws  of  my  country — ^is  ap- 
provingly advocated." 

Nevertheless  the  balloting  proceeded,  and  eventually 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  was  nom- 
;  inated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  for  Vice- 
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President ;  "but  he  declining,  the  nomination  was  given  to 
Mr.  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia. 

The  members  who  had  recently  seceded,  inviting  the 
secedera  at  Eichmond  to  join  them,  now  nom- 
naWMf.Bretl™"  inatsd  Mr.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  President,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lane, 
of  Oregon,  for  Vice-Pi'esident. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  Democratic  pai'ty,  thus  skill- 
fully split  asunder,  were  therefore  represented  by  Mr. 
Douglas  and  Mr,  Breckinridge  respectively. 

An  oi^anization,  calling  itself  the  National  Constitu- 
^^  „  ,     ,^      tionalUnionparty.met  likewise  at  Baltimore. 

The  National  Con-  '■'',.  ■,  i         /-. 

par^yn™;!^^''  ^^  declared  its  principles  to  be  the  Consti- 
Mr.iteii,  tution  of  the  country,  the  union  of  the  states, 

and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  It  nominated  Mr.  John 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  as  President,  and  Mr.  Edward  Everett, 
of  Massachusetts,  as  Vice-President. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago, 
niinois.  Its  organization  being  completed, 
convS'oii  me°  ts  a  Committee  reported  a  platform,  which  was 

atCblcago.  .  1         J       ,    J 

unammonsly  adopted. 
This  report  set  forth  the  propriety  of  the  organization 
Platform otthe Re-  ^'^  ^^^  Ecpublican  party;  the  necessity  of 
publican  parly.  maintaining  the  principle  promulgated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  equality  of  men.  It 
declared  that  the  federal  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the 
stat^,  and  their  union,  must  be  preserved ;  that  to  the 
union  of  the  states  the  nation  owes  its  prosperity ;  that 
the  Republican  party  holds  in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for 
disunion.  It  asserted  the  right  of  each  state  to  order  and 
control  its  own  domestic  institntions,  and  denounced  the 
lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  state 
or  Territory  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes.  It  held  up 
to  reprobation  the  existing  Democratic  administration 
for  its  measureless  subserviency  to  slaveiy;  for  its  at- 
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tempt  to  force  upon  the  protesting  people  of  Kansas  the 
Leeompton  Constitution ;  for  construing  the  personal  re- 
lation between  master  and  servant  to  involve  an  unqual- 
ified property  in  persons.  It  deno^lnced  the  reckless 
financial  estravagance  of  the  government.  It  affirmed 
that  the  new  dogma,  that  the  Constitution  of  its  own 
force  carries  slavery  into  the  Territories,  is  a  dangerous 
political  heresy ;  that  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  ter- 
ritory is  that  of  freedom.  It  denied  the  authority  of 
Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  or  of  any  individu- 
als, to  give  legal  existenee  to  slavery  in  any  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  It  branded  the  recent  reopening  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  under  the  cover  of  the  national 
flag,  aided  by  perversions  of  judicial  power,  as  a  crime 
against  humanity,  and  a  burning  shame  to  the  country 
and  age.  It  called  upon  Congress  to  tate  prompt  and 
efficient  measures  for  the  total  and  final  suppression  of 
that  execrable  traffic.  It  pointed  out  the  deception  and 
fraud  of  the  Democratic  principle  of  non-intei-vention  and 
popular  sovereignty,  as  illustrated  by  the  recent  vetoes, 
by  their  federal  governors,  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislatures 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  prohibiting  slavery.  It  re- 
quired that  Kansas  should  forthwith  be  admitted  as  a 
state.  It  affirmed  that,  while  providing  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  government  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound 
policy  required  such  an  adjustment  of  those  imposts  as 
to  encourage  the  development  of  home  industry.  It  de- 
manded the  passage  of  the  Homestead  law.  It  protested 
gainst  any  change  in  the  naturalization  laws,  by  which 
the  rights  of  immigrants  might  be  impaired.  It  called 
for  appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
and  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  ballot,  and  even- 
it  nominates  Mr  "t'^ally  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  received 
Lincoln.  ^-^^  nominatiou  as  President,  and  Hannibal 

Hamlin,  of  Maine,  as  Vice-President. 
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In  the  election  tltat  ensued  in  November,  every  thing 
turned  upon  the  Slavery  Question,  Mr.  Lin- 
tuur  oanfiidates,™  colu  denied  the  right  of  slavery  to  intrude 
itself  into  the  Territories ;  and  declared  that, 
if  it  did,  Congress  had  the  power,  and  it  was  its  duty  to 
prohibit  it.  Mr.  Douglas  affirmed  that  iu  the  exercise  of 
their  prerogative  of  popular  sovereignty,  the  people  of 
a  Territory  might  establish  or  exclude  it.  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, that  the  slaveholder  had  a  right  to  cairy  his  slaves 
into  a  Temtory,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
protect  him  in  so  doing,  even  though  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature should  have  prohibited  slavery.  Mr.  Bell  simply 
proclaimed  the  national  Constitution  as  a  sufficient  guide. 

The  Republican  party,  under  its  leader,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
presented  an  unbroken  f^ont.  Its  principles  were  unmis- 
takably and  clearly  defined;  though  intensely  anti-slav- 
erj,  its  platform  contained  no  threat  against  slavery. 

The  Democratic  party,  under  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  waa  divided.  Its  ultra-slavery  section  up- 
held the  latter,  its  moderate  section  the  former.  The 
root  of  the  whole  trouble,  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  opinion,  was 
in  the  refusal  of  the  Douglasites  to  recognize  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  slavery  in  the  Ten'itories,  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court;  the  South  regarded  that  as  a 
degradation.  More  truly,  however,  this  division  was  the 
necessary,  the  inevitable  issue  of  the  illogical  and  self 
contradictory  position  the  party  occupied — of  its  attempt 
simultaneously  to  assert  the  equal  rights  of  man  in  the 
North,  and  social  caste  divisions  in  the  South. 
The  Presidential  ^^  November  6th,  1860,  the  election  took 
eieeuonofim     place;  the  votes  were. 


Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  Free  States  .  .  1,840,022  1 

"      Slave     "  .  .        26,480  ' 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  tbe  Free  States  .  .  1,211,632, 

"       Slave  "  .  .       163,525  ! 


Total,  1,866,452. 
"      1,375,157. 
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Mr.  Breckinriage,  in  the  Free  States      211,082  )  „      ,      ,^  „ 

"       ^        "      Slave     ''  ,^^]^^,\'r'^t^i,Si1,,53. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  the  Free  States      .     .     .       74,658 

"  "      Slave     "  ...      515,973  i       "      ^^O'*'^:. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  popular  vote.     The  position 
3f  the  candidates,  the  electoral  vote  being  considered, 

was, 

Mr.  Lincoln 180 

Mr,  Breckinridge 12 

Mr.  Bell 39 

Mr.Donglas J2 


When  the  electoral  college  met  in  the  en- 
dent  Uf  the  United  suine  month,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  therefore  cho- 

states.  e.        .  ,      '       „    ,       .      ,   -. 


ABRAnAM  LiNOOLH  was  bom  of  poor  and  illiterate  par- 
BiograpiiyotAbra-  ^^^^'  ^  Hardin  Countj,  Kentucky.  His  fa- 
hHm  Lmcoin.  ^|^gj,  could  uolther  read  nor  write.  When 
the  future  President'  was  only  eight  years  old  the  family 
removed  to  Indiana,  floating  down  the  Ohio  on  a  raft. 
Tbey  "built  their  humble  log  cabin  in  Spencer  County. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  having  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  a  scanty  education — reading,  writing,  ciphering — he 
hired  himself  as  a  flat-boatman  on  the  Mississippi,  receiv- 
ing as  wages  ten  dollars  a  month.  His  father  removing 
to  Illiuois  two  years  subsequently,  he  drove  the  cattle  on 
the  journey,  and  then  split  rails  to  fence  in  the  new  farm. 
Soon  afterward  he  commenced  shop-keeping  in  a  small 
way,  and  added  to  his  acquirements  the  art  of  land  sur- 
veying. At  twenty-flve  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois.  He  had  now  begun  studying  law, 
and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Subsequently 
he  was  sent  to  the  national  Congress,  in  which  he  uni- 
formly and  consistently  vindicated  the  rights  of  freedom 
against  slavery. 

Through  years  of  unparalleled  political  difSculty — 
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through  the  horrors  of  an  awful  civil  war,  this  man  was 
the  Chief  of  the  Republic,  He  was  found  to  "be  of  spot- 
less integrity,  and  equal  to  his  task.  He  emancipated 
foiTT  millions  of  human  beings  from  slavery,  and  gave  to 
his  country  peace. 
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OF   SOUTH   OAEOLISA. 


South  Cutolina  usaumed  the  poBition  of  leadarahip  in  the  Secession  n 

She  did  not  wait  for  co-operation,  bat  paaaed  an  Ordinance  of  SocesBion,  and  or- 
ganised herself  as  an  independent  or  Bovereign  Power. 

The  Message  of  President  Buchanan  to  Congress  was  received  with  general  dissat- 
isfiietJon,     He  was  of  Qpinion  that  the  govemiQent  has  no  anthority  to  prevent 


All  attempts  at  compromise  fdled,  and  the  Southern  members  withdrew  ftom  Con- 

The  wliite  population  of  Soutli  Carolina  in  1860  was 
The  popniaHon  of  ^^"ut  three  hnndred  thousand  (301,271). 
South  carouua.     rpjjg  total  wMte  population  of  the  Slave 


s  about  eight  millions  and  a  quarter  (8,289,953), 
Considered  with  respect  to  her  population,  South  Caro- 
lina was,  with  the  exception  of  Delaware,  the  smallest  of 
the  Slave  States. 

In  the  North,  where  nnmerical  majorities  determine 
public  policy,  South  Carolina  was  regarded  with  a  senti- 
ment of  disdain.  There  were  single  towns  of  which  the 
population  outnumbered  hers.  It  seemed  preposterous 
that  she  should  undertake  to  control  the  action  of  her 
confederates,  whose  aggregate  numbers  exceeded  hers  al- 
most thirty  fold. 

But,  however  numerical  estimates  might  be  applied  in 
Cause otbevpout-  ^^^  I^orth,  they  were  altogether  out  of  place 
leal  influence.  |^  ^|j-g  instance.  The  political  power  of 
South  Carolina  lay  not  in  her  numbera,  but  in  her  intelli- 
gence. 

Her  black  population  exceeded  her  white;  in  that 
respect  she  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Southern  States, 
This  preponderance  of  slaves  implied  wealthy  slaveown- 
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snciai  eentiment  In  ^^^'  Aristocratic  ideas  prevailed  among  lier 
thatstaw.  influential  planters,  due  partly  to  a  recollec- 

tion of  tKe  distinguished  circumstances  under  whicli,  as  a 
colony,  the  state  had  been  originally  settled,  and  partly 
to  the  elegant  luxury  and  refinement  in  which  they  lived. 
The  brusque  individualism  of  the  recent  rich  man  of  the 
North  was  here  replaced  by  the  lofty  dignity  of  family 
pride.  Familiar,  through  repeated  visits  to  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  with  all  the  amenities  of  modem  civilized  life, 
and  surrounding  himself  with  whatever  can  minister  to 
the  gratification  of  a  refined  taste,  the  South  Carolinian 
repaid  that,  sentiment  of  disdain  with  which  his  state  was 
regarded  at  the  North  with  a  sentiment  of  contempt. 
Especially  since  the  days  of  Nullification,  in  which  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  had  brought  Congress  to  terms, 
had  he  indulged  in  an  imperious  temper.  A  new  gener- 
ation had  arisen,  educated  to  hate  the  Union. 

No  one  saw  more  clearly  the  true  position  of  South 
Carolina  than  Mr.  Calhoun.  In  his  speech 
SSS"  °^  *^^  ^^^^^  ^'^'  ^^^^  (Crall6,  ii.,  p.  199), 
he  says :  "  We  have  been  sneeringly  told  that 
she  is  a  small  state ;  that  her  population  does  not  exceed 
half  a  million  of  souls,  and  that  more  than  one  half  are 
not  of  the  European  race.  The  facts  are  so.  I  inow  she 
can  never  be  a  great  state,  and  the  only  distinction  to 
which  she  can  aspire  must  be  based  on  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual acquisitions  of  her  sons," 

Massachusetts  was  the  brain  of  the  Free  States ;  South 
Carolina  the  brain  of  the  Slave  States.  In 
an?8aua'oSou-    ^^^  ™*^^^  rcceut  and  more  highly-developed 


,audofVirgIiui 
and  SouUi  Caro- 


life  of  the  republic,  the  latter  had  come  into 
the  position  held  by  Virginia  in  earlier  times. 
These  states,  Vii^nia  and  South  Carolina,  occupied  in 
the  polity  of  the  South  a  relative  position  not  unlike  that 
of  England  and  France  in  the  European  system  :  South 
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Carolina  impulsive,  impetuous,  larilliaut,  in  the  van  of 
new  movements,  conscious  of  her  intellectual  Btrength ; 
Virginia  colder,  more  impassive,  looking  more  to  the  con- 
sequences of  events,  reluctant  to  change. 

As  is  too  often  the  case  with  those  who  thus  are  con- 
scious of  intellectual  strength,  she  overestimated  her 
physical  power,  and  hid  from  herself  the  fact  that  it  is 
upon  that  alone  that  imperial  dominion  depends.  The 
South  Carolina  di^  '^!^^^^  ^^^^^  Insignificant  minority--Co-opera- 


_.  Sf^op^atbnof  tionists,  as  they  were  termed — who  desired 
other  etowe.  ^^  ^^-j.  ^^^!q  ^^j^^j.  g^^^es  were  joined  with 
her  in  a  combined  revolutionary  movement,- was  lost  in 
the  loud  demands  of  the  instant  Disunionists. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  met  November  5th, 

1860,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  presidential  electors. 

The  governor,  in  his  message  to  that  body, 

MBBBage  of  Uio  i     i    .  i      i     • .       i        t  i  ■       •  • 

eovernot  to  the    suggestcd  tnat  it  SBOuld  remam  m  session 
for  the  purpose   of  taking  such  action  as 
would  prepare  the  state  for  any  emergency  that  might 
arise.    He  explained  the  considerations  that  had  led  him 
to  this  step — "  a  view  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  the  strong  probability  of  the  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  a  sectional  candidate  by  a  party  committed 
to  the  support  of  measures  which  would  ultimately  re- 
duce the  Southern  States  to  mere  provinces  of  a  consoli- 
dated despotism,  to  be  governed  by  a  fixed  majority  in 
Congress,  hostile  to  their  institutions,  and  fatally  bent  on 
their  ruin."     He  recommended  that,  in  the 
the  calling  of  a     evcut  01  Mr.  Lmcom  s  election,  a  Convention 
of  the  people  of  the  state  should  be  called, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  only  alternative  left 
was  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  federal  Un- 
ion.   The  long-desired  co-operation  of  the  other  states, 
having  similar  institutions,  seemed  to  him  to  be  near  at 
hand.     If,  he  continued,  "  in  the  exercise   of  arbitrary 
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power,  and  forgetful  of  tlie  leasons  of  history,  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  attempt  coercion,  it 
■wUl  become  our  solemn  duty  to  meet  force  by  force." 
He  therefore  recommended  the  reorganization  of  the  mi- 
litia, and  the  acceptance  of  volunteers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Legislature  passed  a 

hill  calling  a  Convention  to  meet  on  Decem- 
noJuJ  wi-cltata   ber  l7th.    Not  but  that  attempts  were  made 

to  restrain  this  impetuosity  by  the  Co-opera- 
tioniata.  One  would  put  off  decisive  action  until  at  least 
another  state  had  given  evidence  that  she  would  join  in 
the  movement ;  another  vpould  send  a  commission  to 
Georgia  to  secure  her  concurrence.  Still  another  insist- 
ed that,  as  this  had  been  the  policy  of  the  state  for  ten 
years,  it  ought  not  to  be  suddenly  abandoned.  For  more 
than  that  length  of  time  it  had  been  her  settled  determ- 
ination that  she  would  secede ;  the  only  question  had 
been  as  to  time  and  method — when  and  how.  "The 
Southern  States  are  one  in  soil  and  climate,  one  in  pro- 
ductions, having  a  monopoly  of  the  cotton  region ;  one  in 
institutions,  and,  more  than  all,  one  in  their  wrongs  un- 
der the  Constitution.  Add  to  this  that  they  alone  have 
African  slavery,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them, 
without  which  they  would  cease  to  exist,  and  against 
which,  under  the  influence  of  a  fanatical  sentiment,  the 
world  is  banded.  In  this  respect  we  are  isolated  from 
the  whole  world,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  very  weight 
of  that  outside  pressure  would  compel  us  to  unite." 
"  South  Carolina  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  a  para- 
mount desire  to  lead  or  to  disturb  the  councilsi  of  the 
South.  Let  us  make  one  last  effort  for  co-operation,  and 
in  so  doing  repel  that  false  and  unfounded  imputation." 

To  this  it  was  replied  that  South  Carolina  had  tried 
co-operation,  and  had  exhausted  that  policy.  Virginia 
had  declined  to  take  the  leaderehip.    If  we  wait  for  eo- 
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Operation,  slavery  and  state-riglita  will  be 
determta'^to  sc-'^  abandoned.    When  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves to  take  the  state  out  of  the  Union,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  send  a  commission  to  Georgia,  or 
any  other  Southern  state,  and  submit  the  question  wheth- 
er they  will  join  or  not.     We  have  it  from  high  authority 
Inducements  Do    ^^^^  ^^^  representative  of  one  of  the  imperial 
pa«ofTore"gn^    powers  of  Europe,  in  view  of  this  proapect- 
powers.  -yg  separation  from  the  Union,  has  made 

propositions  in  advance  for  the  establishment  of  such  re- 
lations between  it  and  the  government  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  this  state  as  will  insure  to  that  power  such  a 
supply  of  cotton  for  the  future  as  an  increasing  demand 
for  that  article  will  require." 

In  fact,  South  Carolina  was  not  acting  precipitately, 
nor  was  it  necessary  for  her  to  have  the  demanded  delay 
for  co-operation.  Co-operation  had  been  long  ago  secured. 
Not  only  had  the  leaders  of  the  secession  movement  come 
to  a  previous  understanding  with  each  other,  but,  as  the 
foregoing  extract  shows,  they  had  tampered  with  foreign 
powers.  It  had  been  settled  that  the  initiative  should 
be  taken  by  South  Carolina,  and  that  the  other  Slave 
States  would  sustain  her. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  it  was  better  tlat  South  Caro- 
lina should  thus  take  the  initiative.      The 
Carolina  should      govemmcnt   could  uot  get  at  her    except 
through  the  Border  States,  who,  apparently 
acting  on  the  defensive,  might  resist  the  passage  of  troops. 
No  matter  what  might  be  their  desire,  if  once  the  Cotton 
States  seceded,  they  would  be  compelled  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample.   They  would  be  too  weak  to  remain  in  the  Union. 
It  was  the  general  impression  at  this  time  in  the  South 
that  secession  could  be  accomplished  with 

It  was  espected         .  .  '^ 

SSid™co'™nm.  impunvty.  The  Northern  newspapers,  in 
miiwdwithoiuwar,  ^^^  many  instances,  were  continually  goad- 
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ing  the  discontented  communities  to  that  fatal  step.  The 
President  did  not  lielieve  that  coercion  could  be  legally 
resorted  to.  Congress  was  indisposed  to  act.  Influential 
politicians  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Noi-th  were 
profuse  in  their  proffers  of  support.  They  had  no  clear 
appreciation  of  what  the  consequences  would  be,for  they 
looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  mere  electioneering 
movement.  Even  tdeutenant  General  Scott,  the  general- 
in-chief  of  the  American  army,  had  not  yet  risen  to  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  policy  that  must  be  adopted,  and 
in  his  "  Views"  contemplated  without  indignation  the 
possibility  of  dividing  the  republic  into  four  separate 
confederacies. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  a  system  of  ter- 
rorism had  been  thoroughly  established  in 
SiS.wi™BtabTahed  the  South.  Gross  misrepresentations  were 
spread  abroad  in  every  direction,  and  that 
not  only  by  the  politicians  and  newspapers,  but  also  by 
the  pulpit.  By  these  means  the  poor  whites  were  roused 
to  a  pitch  of  madness,  and  were  lured  by  the  beguiiement 
of  secession,  that  the  African  trade  would  be  forthwith 
re-established,  and  every  one  could  have  as  many  slaves 
as  he  pleased.  One  of  them,  writing  subsequently,  says : 
"  Never  were  a  people  more  bewitched,  beguiled,  and  be- 
fooled than  we  were  when  we  drifted  into  secession." 
Very  soon  such  a  public  opinion  was  created  that  it  be- 
came impossible  to  resist.     Whoever  in  his 


hold  his  peace ;  if  he  remonstrated,  it  was  at  the  peril  of 
his  life.  Never,  except  in  the  darkest  moment  of  the 
French  Revolution,  had  such  a  state  of  things  been  wit- 
nessed. Meetings  were  held  among  the  chief  secession- 
ists ;  at  one  which  had  taken  place  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hammond  (October  25th,  1860),  it  is  said  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  movement  were  agreed  upon.  Telegraphic 
I.— Kk 
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dispatcliea  were  flying  in  all  directions,  and  Mr.  Yancey's 
wisli  was  at  last  gratified — tlie  Southern  heart  was  fired. 

On  December  l7th,  1860,  the  South  Carolina  Conven- 
tion met  at  Columbia,  in  that  state.  On  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  it  ad- 
journed to  Charleston.  Immediately  upon 
its  organization,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Inglis,  it  was  "  Re- 
solved, that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  that  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  should  forthwith  secede  from  the 
Federal  Union  known  as  the  United  States  of  America." 

In  pressing  his  resolution  to  a  decision,  Mr.  Inglis  re- 
marked that  delay  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  was 
scarcely  needed,  since  the  matter  had  been  under  discus- 
sion for  many  years.  Mr.  Parker  said  it  had  been  cul- 
minating for  thirty  years ;  Mr.  Keitt,  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  this  movement  ever  since  he  entered  on  po- 
litical life ;  Mr.  Rhett,  that  the  secession  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  not  the  affair  of  a  day — it  was  neither  produced 
by  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  nor  by  the  non-execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  —  it  had  been  gathering  head  for 
thirty  years, 

Tiie  following  ordinance  was  unanimously  passed : 

"  An  ordinance  to  dissolve  the  union  between  the 
ocmnaiicsofse-  State  of  SoutK  Carolina  and  other  states 
ceaaionpaBsea.  -yjiited  wlth  her.  Under  the  compact  entitled 
'  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,' " 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Caroluia,  in 
Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is 
hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance  adopt- 
ed by  ns  in  Convention  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  ratified,  and  also  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  state, 
ratifyhig  the  amendments  of  the  said  Constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  that  the  union  now  subsisting  be- 
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tween  South  Carolina  and  other  states,  under  the  name 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved." 
The  fatal  step  thus  taken  was  welcomed  in  the  streets 

by  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
Atofttec^^  and  every  other  demonstration  of  joy.  "The 

state  had  now  become  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation,"  In  their  intoxication  of  enthusiasm,  the  up- 
per classes  forgot  that  in  great  political  convulsions  it  ^ 
always  the  aristocracy  who  suffer  most.  The  unthink- 
ing multitude  did  not  pause  to  reflect  on  the  awful  re- 
sponsibihty  of  their  act,  and  that  they  must  make  good 
their  ordinance  against  a  great  power  which  could  en- 
force its  behests  with  armies  of  a  million  of  men. 

A  procession  of  gentlemen  repaired  to  St.  Philip's 
Church-yard,  and,  encircling  the  tomb  of  Calhoun,  made 
solemn  obeisance  before  it,  vowing  to  devote  "  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor"  to  Carolinian  in- 
dependence. The  side -walks  were  crowded  with  ladies 
wearing  secession  bonnets  made  of  black  and  white  Geor- 
gia cotton,  decorated  with  ornaments  of  Palmetto -trees 
and  lone  stars.  La  the  frenzy  of  enthusiastic  patriotism 
they  surpassed  the  men.  They  had  put  forth  their  hand 
and  gathered  the  long-forbidden  fruit,  but  it  was  like  the 
fabled  apple  of  Isthakar,  of  which  he  who  tasted  must 
eat  the  whole,  and,  though  it  was  sweet  as  honey  on  one 
side,  it  was  more  bitter  than  the  quintessence  of  gall  on 

the  other.  At  the  ceremony  of  signing  the 
ST^^'^Xa^  ordinance — a  ceremony  declared  to  be  pro- 

fonndly  grand  and  impre^ive — a  venerable 
clergyman,  whose  hair  was  as  white  as  snow,  implored 
the  favoring  auspices  of  heaven.  It  was  affirmed  that 
the  work  of  thirty  years  was  accomplished  at  last.  Not 
yet.  In  less  than  three  years  after  these  events,  the 
terror-stricken  city,  blackened  with  fire  and  in  ruins, 
received  an  answer  of  doom  to  her  prayers  from  the 
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moutli  of  tie  Swamp  Angel,  in  the  batteries  on  Moms 
Island. 
The  state  having  thus  "  resumed  her  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,"  her  governor,  Mr. 

Oreanlaatioa  of  the   -n.   ■,  ,t       ■       -i   ,  ■  i 

staler  a  Bovereign  Pickens,  was  authonzed  to  receive  embassar 
dors,  ministers,  consuls,  etCjfrom  abroad,  and 
to  appoint  similar  officers  to  represent  her  in  foreign 
countiies.  As  is  the  custom  with  sovereign  personages, 
he  organized  a  cabinet,  Mr.  Magrath  being  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Jamison  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Mem- 
minger  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Hardee  Postmaster 
General,  Mr.  Garlington  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
chains  of  the  old  Union  could  not,  however,  be  abruptly 
and  entirely  snapped  ;  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  still  re- 
mained a  legal  tender,  and,  through  the  force  of  necessity, 
the  agents  of  the  post-office  and  of  other  services  were 
retained.  It  was  needful  to  do  this  in  order  for  "  the 
machinery  to  move  on."  With  provident  care  for  the 
future — though,  seen  by  us  in  the  retrospect,  it  extorts  a 
melancholy  smile — a  loan  of  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
pinanciai  prepara-  ^^  '^^^  ^^^  public  defeusB  was  authorfzed ;  it 
tothe  Amtriin^  was  Immediately  taken  by  the  banks  of  the 
goYBrmnent,  gtate,  aud  they  were  permitted  to  suspend 
specie  payments.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington  to  arrange  for  the  surrender  of  the 
forts  and  other  national  property.  An  address  to  the 
people  of  the  other  elaveholding  states  was  issued :  it  in- 
vited them  to  join  in  "  a  great  slaveholding  Confederacy." 
"  We  must  be  the  most  independent,  as  we  are  the  most 
important  of  the  nations  of  the  world."  A  banner  of  red 
silk  was  adopted.  It  bore  a  blue  cross,  on  which  were 
set  fifteen  stars :  one  of  them,  central  and  larger  than  the 
rest,  represented  South  Carolina.  On  the  red  field  was 
a  palmetto  and  a  crescent.  In  a  moment  devoted  to  pa^ 
triotism  and  glory,  no  one  looked  forward  to  a  future  of 
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sorrow  and  gloom.  Polkas  and  the  Marseillaise  Hymn 
were  played  in  the  streets.  The  newly- 
oSstaMrofthe  lighted  lamp  of  secession  was  liuming 
brightly,  and  many  a  gaudy  moth  was  flut- 
tering round  it.  The  Charleston  newspapers  published 
intelligence  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  under 
the  title  of  "  Foreign  News," 

When  these  proceedings  were  made  known  in  the  cold 
and  calculating  North,  they  excited  nnutter- 

Aatomshmcilt  oi  i  ■>  ,  i      1 1      j.  T 

tie  Nortb  at  tiieae  able  amazement  ■ — ■  amazement  that  passed 
into  alarm  when  Geoi^a,  Florida,  Mississip- 
pi, Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  in  a  few  days  followed  the 
example.  The  Border  States,  foreseeing  inevitable  war, 
and  that  the  shock  of  the  conflict  would  fall  upon  them, 
temporized.  After  all  that  had  been  done  to  pledge 
them  to  the  movement, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Missou- 
ri, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  though  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror, political  and  social,  was  inaugurated  in  them,  either 
took  the  fatal  step  with  deep  reluctance,  or  avoided  tak- 
ing it  at  all. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Border  States  was  displayed  in 
Protest  of  the  Gov-  ^^  address  by  the  govemor  of  one  of  them — 
«mor  of  Kentucky.  Kentucky— to  Hs  people.  He  declares:  "To 
South  Carolina,  and  such  other  states  as  may  wish  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union,  I  would  say.  The  geography  of  this 
country  will  not  admit  of  a  division ;  the  mouth  and  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  can  not  be  separated  without 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  We  can  not  sustain  you  in 
this  movement  merely  on  account  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Do  not  precipitate  us  by  premature  action  into 
a  revolution  or  civil  war,  the  consequences  of  which  will 
be  most  frightful  to  all  of  us.  It  may  yet  be  avoided. 
There  m  stiU  hope,  faint  though  it  be.  Kentucky  is  a 
Border  State,  and  has  suffered  more  than  all  of  you.  She 
claims,  standing  upon  the   same  sound  platfoi-m,  your 
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sympathies  with  her,  and  expects  you  to  stand  by  her, 
and  not  desert  her  in  her  exposed  perilous  "border  posi- 
tion. She  has  a  right  to  claim  that  her  voice,  and  the 
voice  of  reasonj  and  moderation,  and  patriotism,  shall  be 
heai'd  and  heeded  by  you.  We  implore  you  to  stand  by 
us,  and  by  our  friends  in  the  Free  States ;  and  let  us  all, 
the  bold,  the  true,  and  just  men  in  the  Free  and  in  the 
Slave  States,  with  a  united  front,  stand  by  each  other,  by 
our  principles,  by  our  rights,  our  equality,  our  honor,  and 
by  the  Union  under  the  Constitution." 

The  morning  of  December  3d,  1S60,  when  Congress  as- 
Themeettogof  sembled,  was  serene  and  beautiful,  as  are  so 
congrflBB.  frequently  the  last  autumnal  days  of  Atlan- 
tic America.  President  Buchanan,  in  his  annual  message, 
drew  attention  at  once  to  the  serious  condition  of  the 
country.  He  imputed  the  threatened  destruction  of  the 
Union  to  the  long-continued  and  intemperate 
w-ia^LimJ"'  interference  of  the  Northern  people  with  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States, 
fl,ffirming  that  the  impending  danger  proceeded  neither 
from  the  attempts  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories, 
nor  from  the  practical  nullification  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  but  from  a  certain  malign  influence  that  had  been 
produced  on  the  slaves  through  abolition  ag7,tations,  and 
inspired  them  with  vague  notions  of  freedom.  Hence,  in 
the  South,  a  sense  of  security  no  longer  existed  round  the 
family  altar ;  it  had  been  displaced  by  a  dread  of  servUe 
insurrection.  He  declared  that  many  a  matron  retired 
at  night  in  dread  of  what  might  befall  herself  and  her 
children  before  the  morning.  Should  this  apprehension 
pexvade  the  masses  of  the  Southern  people,  then  disun- 
ion would  become  inevitable,  since  self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  Nature.  He  stated  that  it  was  his  conviction 
that  the  fatal  period  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  his 
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prayer  to  God  was  that  he  would  preserve  the  Conatitu- 
tioa  and  the  Union  throughout  all  generations.  Among 
the  acts  of  offense  committed  by  the  North,  the  President 
pointed  out  that,  in  1835,  pictorial  hand-bills  and  inflam- 
matory appeals  had  been  extensively  circulated  through 
the  South,  of  a  character  to  excite  the  passions  of  the 
slaves;  that  the  agitation  had  been  continued  by  the 
public  press,  by  the  proceediugs  of  state  and  county  Con- 
ventions, and  by  abolition  sermons  and  lectures;  that, 
in  fact,  it  was  the  easiest  thing  for  the  American  people 
to  settle  the  Slavery  Question  forever,  and  restore  peace 
and  harmony  to  the  country.  All  that  was  necessary  to 
accomplish  that  object,  and  all  for  which  the  Slave  States 
had  ever  contended,  was — to  be  let  alone.  He  stated 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  just  cause  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  but  that,  should  the  Free 
States  not  repeal  the  acts  passed  by  several  of  them,  to 
defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  in- 
jured states  would  be  justified  in  revolutionary  resistance 
to  the  government  of  the  Union ;  and  that,  if  any  state 
should  secede  from  the  Union,  the  government  had  no 
power  to  prevent  it.  He  said  that  the  question,  fairly 
stated,  is  this :  Has  the  Constitution  delegated  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  coerce  into  submission  a  state  which 
is  attempting  to  withdraw,  or  has  actually  withdrawn 
from  the  confederacy  ?  If  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it 
must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  power  has  been  confer- 
red on  Congress  to  declare  and  to  mate  war  against  a 
state.  He  stated  that,  after  much  serious  reflection,  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  such  power  had 
been  delegated  to  Congress,  or  to  a,ny  other  department 
of  the  federal  government.  Congress  possess^^  many 
means  of  preserving  the  Union  by  conciliation,  but  the 
sword  was  not  placed  in  its  hand  to  preserve  the  Union 
by  force.     However,  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  xlispute. 
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the  President  proposed  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  insuring  an  express  recognition  of 
the  right  of  property  in  slaves  in  the  states  where  it  now 
exists,  or  may  hereafter  exist ;  the  protection  of  this  right 
in  all  the  Temtories  until  they  are  admitted  as  states  in 
the  Union ;  a  thorough  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
master  to  his  fugitive  slave,  and  a  declaration  that  all 
state  laws  impairing  or  defeating  this  right  ai'e  violations 
of  the  Constitution,  and  are  consequently  null  and  void. 

This  irresolute  paper  showed  that  the  political  paraly- 
itaimaiHEfBctory  ^is  which  had  80  loug  threatened  the  Demo- 
chntacter.  cratic  party  had  reached  the  executive  cen- 

tre. An  illogical  attempt  to  maintain  a  self-contradictory 
doctrine— human  equality  in  the  North,  and  human  slav- 
ery in  the  South,  had  hroken  down.  Opposing  men  of 
hoth  parties  in  Congress  agreed  completely  on  one  point, 
and  that  was  the  imbecility  of  the  message.  Mr.  Wigfall 
declared,  doubtless  with  truth,  that  he  could  not  compre- 
hend it.  Mr,  Jefferson  Davis  could  not  find  its  conclu- 
sion. Mr,  Hale  thought  it  probably  proved  that  the 
power  of  the  country  consisted  in  the  power  of  doing 
nothing  at  all.  Political  writers  of  every  shade  of  opin- 
ion condemned  it  as  a  whole,  and  derided  it  in  its  details. 
In  the  South  they  said  what  it  tells  us  about  the  alarms 
of  our  women  "  is  a  gross  and  siUy  libel,  which  could  only 
have  proceeded  from  a  nerveless,  apprehensive,  tremulous 
old  man ;  our  women  and  our  clergy  are  the  leaders  of 
secession,"  They  denied  that  "  Abolition  twaddle"  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  dispute;  it  originated  in  the 
determination  of  a  proud  and  aristocratic  people  "  to  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  boors  of  the  North." 

In  the  discussions  which  ensued  on  the  President's 

Message,  it  was  clear  that  the  quarrel  could 

Congress  on  the    no  lougef  be  compromised.     The  Senate,  as 

well  as  the  House,  was  the  scene  of  reproach- 
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es  and  defiance.  In  the  former,  Mr.  Clingman,  of  !N"ortli 
Carolina,  declared  tliat  the  Sontli  would  not  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  government.  In  vain  did  the  vener- 
able Mr.  Crittenden  rebuke  such  treasonable  eentiments, 
and  beg  that  no  one  would  follow  such  a  bad  example ; 
in  vain  he  recalled  the  blessings  that  had  been  derived 
from  the  Union.  He  was  answered  by  quoting  the  scorn- 
fill  remark  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  Union  could  not  be 
saved  by  making  eulogies  upon  it.  In  language  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  President's  temporizing  message, 
socechofMr.Haio,  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  said:  "The 
oteewHampBhiFB,  pigjj^^  ^j^jg  ^^j  jg  ^q  JqqJ^  ^j^jg  thing  in  the 

face,  to  see  where  we  are.  If  it  is  preannouuced  and  pre- 
determined that  the  voice  of  the  majority,  expressed 
through  the  regular  and  constitutional  forms,  will  not  be 
submitted  to,  then,  sir,  this  is  not  a  union  of  equals ;  it  is 
a  union  of  a  dictatorial  oligarchy  on  one  side,  and  a  herd 
of  slaves  and  cowards  on  the  other.  That  is  it,  sir ;  noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less."  On  the  other  hand.  Senator 
Iverson,  of  Georgia,  anticipating  such  atrocities  as  that 
which  ended  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  said,  in  reference  to 
the  reluctance  of  the  Governor  of  Texas  to  call  her  Legis- 
And  otMr  Iter-  l^tuie  together, "  If  he  does  not  yield  to  pub- 
eon,  of  Georgia,  j^g  seutimeut,  some  Texan  Brutus  will  arise 
to  rid  his  country  of  the  hoary -headed  incubus  that 
stands  between  the  people  and  their  sovereign  will."  It 
was  this  very  governor.  General  Houston,  aa  we  have 
seen  in  Chapter  XXH.,  who  had  been  the  main  instru- 
ment in  tearing  Texas  from  Mexico.  One  of  the  senators 
of  that  state,  Mr.  "Wigfell,  declared  that  secession  was  de- 
termined on  by  his  people,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  give  any  reason  for  that  sovereign  act ;  it  was 
enough  that  a  distasteful  man  had  been  elected  to  the 
Presidency.  "We  choose  to  consider  that  a  sufficient 
ground  for  leaving  the  Union." 
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When,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr,  Boteler,  of 
Virginia,  proposed  to  refer  so  much  of  the  President's 
Message  as  related  to  the  perilous  condition  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  committee  of  thirty-three — one  from  each  state- 
not  less  than  fifty-two  memhers  from  the  Slave  States  re- 
fused to  vote.  "  I  pay  no  attention  to  any  action  taken 
in  this  body,"  said  one.  "I  am  not  sent  here  to  patch  up 
difficulties,"  said  another.  The  Democratic  members  from 
the  Free  States  did  their  utmost  to  compose  the  dissen- 
sion—some of  them  who  subsequently  be- 

ConceBBions  pro-  .  .        ,,  ^  '',. 

posed  in  the  House  Came  couspicuous  lu  the  War —  suggesting 
concessions,  which  doubtless  they  looked 
back  upon  with  regret.  It  was  proposed  that  persons 
of  African  blood  should  never  be  considered  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States ;  that  there  should  never  be  any  in- 
terference with  slavery  in  the  Territories,  nor  with  the 
interstate  slave-trade;  that  the  doctrine  of  state-rights 
should  be  admitted,  and  power  of  coercion  denied  to  the 
government.  Among  the  dissatisfied  members,  one  would 
allow  any  state  at  pleasure  to  secede,  and  allot  it  a  fair 
share  of  the  public  property  and  territory.  Another 
would  divide  the  Union  into  four  republics;  another 
would  abolish  the  office  of  President,  and  have  in  its 
stead  a  council  of  three,  each  of  whom  should  have  a 
veto  on  evei-y  public  act.  Propositions  such  as  these 
show  to  what  length  the  allies  of  the  slave  power  would 
have  gone  to  preserve  it  and  give  it  perpetuity. 

At  this  stage,  Mr,  Crittenden  proposed  in  the  Senate 
„  „  .„  .  ,  certain  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  and 
Compromise.  rcsolutions  kuown  subsequently  as  the  Crit- 
tenden Compromise.  The  essential  features  of  his  plan 
were  the  re  -  establishing  of  the  Missouri  Compromise : 
that  in  all  territory  of  the  United  States  north  of  36°  30' 
slavery  should  be  prohibited ;  in  all  south  of  that  liue, 
not  only  pei'mitted,  but  protected  ;  that  from  such  terri- 
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toiy  north  or  south  states  might  he  admitted  with  or 
without  slavery,  as  the  Constitution  of  each  might  de- 
termine ;  that  Congress  should  have  no  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  places  under  its  jurisdiction  in  a  slave  state, 
nor  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the  consent  of 
the  adjoiuing  states,  nor  without  compensation  to  the 
slaveholders,  nor  to  prevent  persons  connected  with  the 
government  bringing  their  slaves  into  the  District ;  that 
Congress  should  have  no  power  to  hinder  the  interstate 
or  territorial  transport  of  slaves ;  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  pay  a  full  value  to  the  owner  of  a  fagi- 
tive  slave  who  might  have  been  rescued  from  the  officei's; 
that  no  amendments  of  the  Constitution  should  ever  be 
made  which  might  affect  these  amendments,  or  other 
slave  compromises  already  existing  in  the  Constitution. 
He  also  recommended  to  the  states  that  had  enacted  laws 
in  conflict  with  the  existing  fugitive  slave  acts,  their  re- 
peal ;  and  in  four  resolutions  made  provision  for  the  more 
perfect  execution  of  those  acts. 

But  the  dissension  was  too  deep  to  be  closed  by  such 
Fiiimtyofpeaca  ^  measure  as  Mr.  Crittenden's,  which  con- 
attempis.  taiued  uothiug  that  could  satisfy  the  iNorth. 

The  South  was  resolved  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
thing.  It  had  taken  what  was  plainly  an  irreversible 
step.  Accordingly,  Mr,  Crittenden's  proposition  was 
eventually  lost.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  cor- 
responding compromise  attempts  were  made,  but  with- 
out any  favorable  result.  The  representatives  from 
South  Carolina  in  -fchat  house  announced  by  letter  to  its 
speaker  on  December  24th  their  withdrawal 
repfeaentativffl  of  in  conseq[uence  01  the  secession  oi  their  state. 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  constrain- 
ed by  sickness,  could  not  take  his  leave  of  the  Senate  un- 
til January  21st,  when,  in  a  speech  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion, he  declared  his  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of  state- 
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riglita  to  "be  sncli  that  lie  must  follow  the  destiny  of  Mis- 
sissippi, whether  she  had  cause  for  leaving  the  Union  or 
not.     He  protested  against  the  idea  of  the 

Wlthflrawal  of  Mr.  -,.,  "^  „  i      ■        .  ■  j?     T 

jcffBrson Datis  eq^uality  ot  men,  and  justmed  sece^ion. 
"  When  yon  deny  to  us  the  right  of  vpith- 
drawing  from  a  government  which  threatens  to  he  de- 
structive of  our  rights,  we  but  tread  in  the  path  of  our 
fathers  when  we  proclaim  our  independence  and  take  the 
hazard."  "  I  carry  with  me,"  he  continued, "  no  hostile 
remembrance.  Whatever  offense  I  have  given  which  has 
not  been  redressed,  or  for  which  satisfaction  has  not  been 
demanded,  I  have,  senators,  at  this  hour  of  our  parting,  to 
offer  you  my  apology  for  any  pain  which,  in  the  heat  of 
discussion,  I  may  have  inflicted.  It  only  remains  for  me 
to  bid  you  a  final  adieu." 

The  seceding  senators  now,  one  after  another,  with- 
drew—Mi",  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  taking  occa- 

ThreKteofotherBO-       ■  ,  t     l^      ,     it  ^     ,^  . 

celling  Banatora  on  sion  to  remaTK  that,  though  the  government 
might  conquer  the  South,  "  we  will  rise  again 
and  again  to  vindicate  our  right  to  liberty,  and  to  throw 
off  your  oppressive  and  cursed  yoka  We  will  never 
cease  the  mortal  strife  until  we  are  extinguished."  Mr. 
Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  left  on  February  Ath.  In  his  fare- 
well address  he  threatened  that  the  sea  should  swarm 
with  privateers,  and  that  the  naval  powers  of  Europe 
should  break  blockades,  and  war  upon  the  North  with 
active  and  inveterate  hostility. 

The  nation  had  lived  through  a  day  of  wonderful  pros- 
perity and  enviable  happiness.  It  seemed  as  if  the  even- 
tide had  come  at  last.  The  shades  of  night  were  fast  set- 
tling on  America^ 

But  let  us  remember  what  that  stem  Puritan,  "  old 
John  Brown,"  when  he  lay  in  the  Virginia  jail  wounded, 
and  expecting  the  executioner,  wrote  as  a  consolation  to 
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Jias  wife :  "  I  liave  never  known  a  night  so  dark  as  to  Itin- 
der  tlie  comingday,  nor  a  storm  so  dreadful  as  to  prevent 
tlie  retnm  of  warm  sunshine  and  a  cloudless  stj'." 

Toward  the  close  of  1859  Virginia  had  been  profound- 
ly agitated  by  the  attack  of  "  old  John  Brown,"  who 
seized  Harper's  Ferry,  in  the  northeast  of  the  state,  with 
the  intention  of  liberating  slaves. 

John  Brown's  ancestor,  Peter  Brown,  was  one  of  the 
Bioarapiiy  of  John  Pi^tans  who  came  over  in  the  "  Mayflower." 
Brown.  jjjg  grandfather  died  in  the  Eevolutionary 

army.  The  quality  of  his  blood,  as  derived  from  his 
mother's  side,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that 
her  family  were  Gospellers  from  Holland.  Her  name  was 
Ruth ;  her  father's,  Gideon.  He  too  had  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  and  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. As  might  be  expected  from  such  a  Iroeage,  John 
Brown  joined  the  Congregational  Church  at  sixteen  years 
of  age.  When  a  boy,  he  happened  to  witness  a  young 
negro  beaten  by  his  master  with  an  iron  shovel,  and  from 
that  moment  he  conceived  a  fanatical  hatred  against  slav- 
ery. It  was  his  day-dream  that  he  should  become  the 
Moses  of  the  African  race.  After  having  followed  vari- 
ous pursuits,  and  made  a  voyage  to  England  on  a  wool 
speculation,  which  turned  out  unfortunately,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  supervision  of  a  negro  settlement  in  the 
Adu'ondack  Mountains.  His  four  elder  sons,  having  mi- 
grated to  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  making  it 
a  free  state,  were  speedily  brought  into  difficulty  with 
the  invading  slaveholders  from  Missouri  (p.  416);  and 
having  sent  to  their  father  to  forward  them  some  rifles 
for  their  defense,  he,  instead  of  doing  so,  carried  the  weap- 
ons himself,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  were  prop- 
erly used.  His  battles  with  these  slaveholders  furnLsh 
many  romantic  stories.     Even  his  antagonists  were  con- 
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strained  to  admire  Ma  fanatical  conrage,  wBicli  ttey  conld 
so  well  appreciate,  and  to  marvel  at  his  fanatical  piety, 
whicli  they  could  not  understand.  With  hia  pistol  at 
their  heads,  the  old  Puritan  compelled  the  godless  pris- 
oners he  had  spared  to  kneel  down  and  pray  every  night 
and  morning  while  they  remained  in  his  camp,  in  which 
a  searching  of  the  Scriptures  was  continually  going  on. 

Leaving  Kansas,  he  made  an  attach,  with  seventeen 
HiB  attack  on  Harp,  "whites  aud  fivo  Ijlacts,  ou  the  government 
er'e  Ferry.  armoiy  at  Harper's  Ferry.     This  was  on  Oc- 

tober l7th,  1859.  His  object  was  to  hberate  slaves,  and 
run  them  off  into  the  Free  States,  He  also  intended  to 
seize  slave-masters,  and  then  ransom  them  for  negroes, 
whom  he  would  free.  But  he  greatly  miscalculated  the 
encouragement  he  would  receive  and  the  resistance  he 
would  encounter.  After  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  most 
of  his  companions  were  tilled,  among  them  two  of  his 
sons,  and  himself  severely  wounded  both  with  the  sabre 
and  bayonet,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  Virginia  militia 
and  United  States  troops. 

When  brought  up  for  trial,  his  defense  was,  that  he  had 
Hia  trial  and  do-  ^^^^  Intended  murder,  arson,  or  other  such 
fense.  atroclties,  but  only  slave-freeing ;  that  he  was 

constrained  to  this  by  the  scriptural  command, "  Remember 
those  that  are  in  bonds  as  bonnd  with  them,"  and  more 
particularly  by  the  injunction, "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
In  the  letter  to  his  wife  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,  he  says ;  "  I  believe  that  for  me  at  this  time  to  seal 
my  testimony  for  God  and  humanity  with  ray  blood  will 
do  vastly  more  toward  advancing  the  cause  I  have  earn- 
estly endeavored  to  promote  than  all  I  have  done  in  my 
life  before."  In  another  letter  to  a  clergyman,  his  cousin, 
he  remarks  that  he  is  the  first  of  their  kindred,  since 
their  ancestor  Peter  Brown  landed  from  the  Mayflower, 
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wlio  has  "been  sentenced  eitlier  to  imprisonment  or  the 
gallows;  but  he  returns  "thanks  to  Almighty  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  for  giving  me  the  vic- 
tory." He  walked  forth  from  the  jail  to  ex- 
ecution, as  an  eye-witness  said,  with  "  a  radi- 
ant countenance  and  the  step  of  a  conqueror."  There 
happened  to  stand  near  the  door  a  negro  woman  with  a 
child  in  her  arms ;  he  paused  a  moment,  kissed  the  infant 
reverently,  and  then  went  on  his  way. 

"  I  have  seen  a  very  brave  man  die  to-day,"  was  the  re- 
mark of  a  by-stander  when  the  execution  was  over.  Had 
John  Brown  lived  two  centuries  earlier  he  would  have 
been  one  of  Cromwell's  preaching  captains.  The  South 
complained  (page  453)  that  the  Free  States  canonized 
him ;  in  truth,  however,  it  was  they  themselves  who  had 
made  him  immortal. 

After  Mr.  Liucoln's  proclamation  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  "  old  John  Brown"  furnished  one  of  the 
most  favorite  songs  to  the  American  army.  The  stanzas 
were  without  merit.  But  even  the  most  wretched  dog- 
gerel becomes  sublime  when  it  is  the  solemn  war-chant 
of  marching  regiments. 
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ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   COHIi'EDEUATE   GOVERNMENT. 

The  Bocoding  states  assumed  the  tiflo  of  "  The  Confederate  States  of  America ;" 
they  adopted  a  Constitntion,  and  elected  Jefierson  Davis  as  President. 

Exposition  of  tha  principles  of  the  Confederacy  and  of  its  Constitution  by  the  Vice- 
President,  Aloxaniier  H.  Stepliens,  He  set  forth  its  superiority  over  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  on  such  points  as  the  Tariff  Question,  internal  im- 
provements, the  rigiits  of  cabinet  ministers,  the  tenure  of  tbe  Presidency,  and, 
above  all,  in  matters  relating  to  slavery. 

He  announced  that  the  Confederacy  rested  on  the  principle  of  the  inequality  of 
men,  and  that  Its  corner-stone  was  haman  Elavory. 

Eaelt  in  FebruaryjlSei,  a  Convention  of  six  seceding 
states,  Sontli    Carolina,  Georeda,  Alabama, 

MeettngofmeCon-    ,,.,'.        ,    -,         •    •  -rii       ■  i  i     i  i        / 

uo^'Kifc™on''Jf  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  r  ionda,  was  held  at 
F^i™St°nLe^  Montgomery,  Alabama.  They  were  repre- 
coufeaeracj.  ggnted  by  forty-two  persons.  Measures  were 
taken  for  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government. 
After  the  vote  on  the  provisicinal  Constitution  was  taken, 
Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  President,  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  inauguration  of  Mr.  Davis  took  place  on 
February  18th.  Both  were  shortly  after  re-elected  per- 
manently for  sis  years. 

Soon,  however,  disappointment  was  expressed  by  the 
Dissatisftctionin  South  Carolinians  at  the  course  events  were 
South  Carolina,  -taking.  OuB  of  tho  leading  secessionists  of 
that  state  had  desired  to  be  attorney  general,  another  sec- 
retary of  war,  another  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  one,  in- 
deed, was  spoken  of  as  suitable  for  the  high  office  of  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  Ehett,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  cause, 
said,  in  a  letter  to  a  relative  at  home, "  Prepare  for  disap- 
pointment; they  have  not  put  me  foi-ward  for  office." 
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In  Dr.  Craven's  Prison,  Life  of  Mr.  Davis  are  indicated 
porraiitioiiottiiB  *^^  difficulties  whicli  already  "beset  the  new 
cabiuet  President.     He  liimself  sketches  the  charac- 

ter of  his  secretaries.  On  the  formation  of  the  ca"binet  at 
Montgomery  there  were  l:)ut  seven  states  to  select  from, 
Georgia,  as  the  largest  atate,  claimed  the  secretaryship  of 
state,  and  recommended  Mr.  Toombs,  who  was  impracti- 
cable and  restlesa.  Alabama,  as  the  second,  claimed  the 
portfolio  of  war,  nominating  Mr.  Pope  Walker,  who  had 
neither  experience  nor  capacity.  South  Carolina  placed 
Mr.Memminger  in  the  treasury,  but  he  made  an  utter  fail- 
ure. Louisiana  sent  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  ablest  of  them  all, 
but  he  did  not  believe  the  war  would  last  ninety  days. 
Texas  sent  Mr.  Eeagau  for  the  postal  department,  a  man 
of  good  common  sense,  but  of  no  administrative  ability. 
Florida  sent  Mr.  Mallory  to  the  navy  department ;  he 
had  had  large  experience  in  the  N'aval  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  he  was  complained  of  as  remiss. 
The  permanent  Constitution  adopted  for  "  The  Con- 
Adoption  otuie  federate  States  of  America,"  the  title  now 
consutution.  assumcd,  was  modeled  substantially  on  that 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  remarked  that,  after  al],the 
old  Constitution  was  the  most  suitable  basis  for  the  new 
Confederacy.  Among  points  of  difference  must.be  no- 
ticed that  the  new  instrument  broadly  recognized,  even 
in  its  preamble,  the  contested  doctrine  of  state  ■  rights. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  were  chosen  for  six 
yeai's,  and  the  former  rendered  incapable  of  re-election 
while  in  office ;  he  could  not  remove  any  ofBeials,  except 
members  of  his  cabinet,  vrithout  reference  to  the  Senate ; 
those  officers  had  the  privilege  of  seats  in  either  house, 
and  a  right  of  discussing  measures  pertaining  to  their 
respective  departments.  This  Constitution  also  prohib- 
ited the  giving  of  bounties  from  the  treasury,  and  the 
levying  of  duties  for  the  purpose  of  protection ;  it  dia- 
I— Ll 
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allowed  the  introduction  of  more  tlian  one  subject  in  any 
act ;  made  the  post-office  rely  on  its  own,  revenues,  and 
forbade  the  enactment  of  any  law  denying  or  impairing 
the  right  of  property  in  slaves. 

Mr,  Davis's  views  at  this  time  are  to  be  found  in 
speeches  he  made  in  his  triumphant  iourney 

Mr.  Davla'a  Bipectr    ,-,,,  ,.,..  ii 

^isandinten-  to  Montgomery,  and  m  ms  inaugural  ad- 
dress. In  one  of  the  former  he  says :  "  The 
Border  States  will  gladly  come  into  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy within  sixty  days,  as  we  shall  be  their  only  friends. 
England  will  recognize  us,  and  a  glorious  future  is  before 
us.  The  grass  will  grow  in  the  Northern  cities,  where 
the  pavements  have  been  worn  off  by  the  tread  of  com- 
merce." Foreshadowing  the  manner  in  which  he  intend- 
ed to  act,  he  said, "  We  will  carry  the  war  where  it  is  easy 
to  advance — where  food  for  the  sword  and  torch  await 
our  armies  in  the  densely-populated  cities.  The  enemy 
may  come  and  spoil  our  crops,  but  we  can  raise  them  as 
before;  they  can  not  rear  again  the  cities  which  took 
years  of  industry  and  millions  of  money  to  build."  "  We 
are  now  determined,"  he  said, "  to  maintain  our  position, 
and  make  all  who  oppose  us  smell  Southern  powder  and 
feel  Southern  steel."  He  had  no  idea  of  the  length  and 
severity  of  the  struggle ;  he  thought  it  would  be  over  in 
a  few  weeks,  aa  may  be  seen  from  his  conversations  sub- 
sequently in  prison  with  the  Surgeon  Craven. 

Inducements  and  threats  were  applied  to  draw  Vir- 
influeneee  brought  gi^^^  ^^^  ^^he  othcr  Bordcr  States  into  the 
tobearonYirgima.  Confederacy.  In  the  provisional  Constitu- 
tion the  first  article  of  the  seventh  section  reads, 

"  The  importation  of  Afidcan  negroes  from  any  foreign 
country  other  than  the  slaveholding  states  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  forbidden,  and  Congress  is  required  to 
pass  such  laws  as  shall  effectually  prevent  the  same." 

But,  with  an  ominous  monition,  the  second  article  reads, 
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i  eliall  also  liave  power  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  from  any  state  not  a  member  of  this 
Confederacy." 

At  this  time  Virginia  was  receiving  an  annual  income 
of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  from  the  sale  of  slaves.  In 
1860  twelve  thousand  slaves  were  sent  over  her  railroads 
to  the  South  and  Southwest.  One  thousand  dollars  for 
each  was  considered  a  low  estimate. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  did 
not  pass  the  Virginia  Convention  until  some  weeks  sub- 
sequently (April  17). 

The  Constitution  also  disposed  summarily  of  the  tariff, 
TheTariffQneB-  ^^^  ^^^  disputcd  poiuts  of  the  Slavc  Ques- 
*'''°-  tion. 

"  No  bounties  shall  be  granted  from  the  treasury,  nor 
shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on  importations  be  levied,  to 
promote  or  foster  any  branch  of  industry. 

"  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  have  the  right  of  tran- 
sit and  sojourn  in  any  state  of  this  Confederacy,  with 
their  slaves  and  other  property,  and  the  right  of  property 
in  said  slaves  shall  not  thereby  be  impaired." 

*'  No  slave  or  other  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
A.dPugitivesi.v«  aiiy  state  or  Territory  of  the  Confederate 
Qneetion.  States,  uudcr  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  or 

lawfully  carried  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  serv- 
ice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  slave  belongs,  or  to  whom  such  seiT- 
ice  or  labor  may  be  due." 

"The  Confederate  States  may  acquire  new  territory; 
in  all  such  territory  the  institution  of  negro 
BinvetyiD^ewTer-  elavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Confederate 
States,  shall  be  recognized  and  protected  by 
Congress,  and  by  the  Territorial  government ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  confederate  states  and  Territo- 
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ries  shall  have  tlie  right  to  take  to  suet  temtory  any 
slaves  lawfully  held  l)y  them  in  any  of  the  states  aud 
Territories  of  the  Confederate  States." 

Mr.  Davis,  in  his  inaugural  address,  oliserved  that  the 
MrDaviB'ainangii-  P^^sent  conditioH  of  the  Confederacy  illus- 
raiadiiteee.  tiates  the  American  idea  that  government 

rests  npon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  and  abolish  governments 
whenever  they  become  destructive  to  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  established ;  that  in  their  action  the  seceding 
states  had  merely  asserted  the  right  which  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  d'eckrea  to  be  inalienable ;  that  it 
was  an  abuse  of  language  to  denominate  this  a  revolu- 
tion. Sustained  by  the  consciousness  that  the  transition 
from  the  former  Union  ta  the  Confederacy  had  not  pro- 
ceeded from  a  disregard  on  our  part  of  our  just  obliga- 
tions, or  any  failure  to  perform  every  constitutional  duty ; 
moved  by  no  interest  or  passion  to  invade  the  rights  of 
others ;  anxious  to  cultivate  peace  and  commerce  with  all 
nations — if  we  may  not  hope  to  avoid  war,  we  may  at 
least  expect  that  posterity  will  acquit  us  of  having  need- 
lessly engaged  in  it ;  that  our  true  policy  is  peace,  and 
the  freest  trade  which  our  necessities  will  permit.  It  is 
alike  onr  interest  and  that  of  all  those  to  whom  we  would 
sell,  or  from  whom  we  would  buy,  that  there  should  be 
the  fewest  practicable  restrictions  upon  the  interchange 
of  commodities.  As  a  necessity,  not  a  choice,  we  have  re- 
sorted to  the  remedy  of  separation.  It  is  advisable,  in 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  that  there  should  be  a 
well-instructed,  disciplined  army,  more  numerous  than 
would  be  required  in  a  peace  establishment.  He  consid- 
ers the  probability  of  their  former  associates  in  the  Un- 
ion seeking  to  rejoin  them  under  the  new  Confederacy  in 
future  years,  but,  upon  the  whole,  is  disposed  to  regard 
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it  as  undesirable.  He  remarks  ttat, "  Actuated  solely  by 
a  deaire  to  pr^erve  our  own  rights  and  to  promote  our 
own  welfare,  the  separation  of  the  Confederate  States  has 
been  marked  by  no  aggression  upon  others,  and  followed 
by  no  domestic  convulsion.  Our  industrial  pursuits  have 
received  no  check ;  the  cultivation  of  our  fields  progresses 
as  heretofore ;  and,  even  if  we  should  be  involved  in  war, 
there  would  be  no  considerable  diminution  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  staples  which  have  constituted  our  ex- 
ports, in  which  the  commercial  world  has  an  interest 
scarcely  less  than  our  own.  This  common  interest  of 
producer  and  consumer  can  only  be  intercepted  by  .an 
exterior  force,  which  should  obstruct  its  transmission  to 
foreign  markets  —  a  course  of  conduct  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests 
abroad." 

In  this  address  Mr.  Davis  makes  no  allusion  to  slav- 
ery, nor  to  those  great  questions  that  were  the  main- 
spring of  the  movement  which  he  was  henceforth  to  rep- 
resent. His  speech  was,  in  truth,  not  addressed  to  the 
cotton-planters  of  the  Grulf  States,  in  whose  presence  he 
was  standing,  but  to  the  commercial  interest  in  England. 
It  was  a  bid  to  free  trade  in  apprehension  of  the  coming 
blockade. 

But,  though  the  Confederate  President  was  so  unwil- 
ling to  allude  to  the  dread  power  that  animated  secession, 
it  obtruded  itself  upon  him  throughout  all  his  subse- 
quent career,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin  at  last.  In 
this  it  was  like  that  lemur-phantom  of  gigantic  stature 
and  dusky  complexion  who,  as  is  related  by  Plutarch, 
came  into  the  tent  of  Brutus  in  the  night  before  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Philippi,  and,  with  a  countenance  of  hor- 
rible intelligence,  whispered  to  him, "  I  am  thy  Evil  Gen- 
ius." 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Stephens, 
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however,  was  not  so  silent.    In  a  speecli  de- 
'  livered  at  Savannai,  Georgia,  lie  vindicated 


Mr.  Stephens's  e 
position  of  the  a 


the  new  Constitution,  remarking  that  it  am- 
ply secured  all  the  old  rights,  franchises,  and  privileges 
of  the  people ;  that  it  maintained  the  principle  of  relig- 
ions liberty,  the  honor  and  pride  of  the  old  Constitution ; 
that  it  perpetuated  all  the  essentials  which  have  so  en- 
deared that  Constitution  to  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people ;  that  it,  moreover,  presented  some  great  improve- 
ments, among  which  he  enumerated  its  for- 
imp^vem^t  oa^  bidding  the  fostering  of  one  laranch  of  indus- 
try to  the  prejudice  of  another,  thus  remov- 
ing the  thorn  of  the  tariff  which  occasioned  so  much  irri- 
tation in  the  old  body  politic ;  that  it  put  at  rest  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  internal  improvements,  and  asserted  the 
principle  that  every  locality. should  bear  the  burdens  nec- 
essary for  its  own  advantage ;  if  Charleston  Harbor  needs 
improvement,  let  the  commerce  of  Charleston  bear  the 
cost ;  if  the  month  of  the  Savannah  Eiver  has  to  be  clear- 
ed, let  the  sea-going  navigation  benefited  by  it  bear  the 
burden.  He  also  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  the  provis- 
ion that  cabinet  ministers  and  heads  of  departments 
should  have  the  privilege  of  seats  in  Congress,  with  a 
right  to  participate  in  discussions  upon  the  various  sub- 
jects of  administration — a  practice  approaching  that  of 
the  English  government,  and  from  which  the  most  signal 
benefits  had  been  derived.  He  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages of  the  lengthening  of  the  presidential  term  from 
four  to  six  years,  and  the  incapacitating  of  the  President 
for  re-election. 

But,  above  all,  the  relations  of  the  new  Constitution  to 
slavery  met  his  approval.     He  asserted  that 

The  Confiiderate  •'  ,^f  ■      i  i 

iS'^d^^iil'e  *li^  proper  condition  of  the  negi-o  is  bond- 
inBqnaiitrofnmn.  ^gg^  jjg  recalled  that  Jefferson,  in  his  fore- 
cast, had  anticipated  that  slavery  was  the  rock  on  which 
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the  old  Union  would  split — a  conjecture  wliicli  had  now 
become  a  realized  fact — that  the  prevalent  idea  of  the 
revolutionary  times  that  somehow  or  other  in  the  order 
of  Providence  slavery  vfould  disappear  of  itself  was  an 
illusion  founded  upon  the  fallacy  that  the  enslavement 
of  Africans  is  wrong.  He  declared  that  a  government 
resting  on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  races  was 
built  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and  it  fell  as  soon  as  "  the 
storm  came  and  the  wind  blew." 

In  this  important  respect  the  new  government  exhibits 
its  superiority.     Slavery  is  its  corner-stone, 

The  comet-stone  of    ,,  '■    j...       "^     -.-,  i  ■,  ■       n         ■ 

the  i;i>iifederacy  ia  the  coudition  oi  Doudage  its  rccoguized  prin- 
ciple. He  remarked  that  it  is  the  first  gov- 
ernment in  the  histoiy  of  the  world  based  upon  that 
great  philosophical  and  moral  truth — a  truth  denied  by 
the  fanatics  of  the  North,  who  in  this  respect  are  labor- 
ing under  a  species  of  insanity.  He  could  not,  however, 
permit  himself  to  doubt  of  the  ultimate  recognition  of 
this  principle  throughout  the  civilized  and  enlightened 
world. 

The  Vice-President  added, "  The  negro,  by  nature  and 
by  the  curse  against  Canaan,  is  fitted  for  the  condition  he 
occupies  in  our  system.  An  architect,  in  the  construction 
of  buildings,  lays  the  foundation  with  the  proper  material 
— ^the  gi'anite ;  then  comes  the  brick  or  the  marble.  The 
substratum  of  our  society  is  made  of  the  material  fitted 
by  nature  for  it,  and  by  experience  we  know  that  it  is 
the  best  not  only  for  the  superior,  but  the  inferior  race 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  is,  indeed,in  conformity  with  the 
Creator.  It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom  of 
HIS  ordinances,  or  to  question  them.  For  his  own  pur- 
poses HE  has  made  one  race  to  differ  from  another  as  he 
has  made  one  '  star  to  differ  from  another  star  in  glory.' 
The  great  objects  of  humanity  are  best  attained  when 
conformed  to  his  laws,  in  the  constitution  of  governments 
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as  well  as  in  all  things  else.  Our  Confederacy  is  found- 
ed upon  a  strict  conformity  with  those  laws.  The  stone 
which  was  rejected  by  the  first  builders  is  become  the 
chief  stone  of  the  comer  in  our  new  ediiice." 

"Standing  thus  upon  that  external  truth,"  he  continued, 
Mmai«d.t™ngu,  "  i*  ""^^s  immaterial  who  or  how  many  the 
oftheCimftderncj.  antagonists  of  the  South  might  be,  she  must 
necessarily  triumph.  Her  territory  is  greater  than  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  combined. 
Her  population  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  old  thir- 
teen colonies ;  her  wealth  five  times  more  than  theirs 
when  they  achieved  their  independence.  With  such  an 
area  of  territory,  such  a  population,  with  a  climate  and 
soil  unsurpassed  by  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with 
such  resources  at  her  command,  with  productions  which 
control  the  commerce  of  the  world,  who  could  entertain 
any  doubt  of  success,  whether  others  joined  with  her  or 
not." 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  or  Congress,  vari- 
Designs  for  a  Con-  ^us  dcvices  wcrc  presented  for  a  national 
federate  flag.  g^_  rpj^g  dcsiguers  of  thcse  in  many  in- 
stances were  patriotic  ladies,  who  mistook  the  delusive 
calm  of  the  moment  for  the  token  of  permanent  peace. 
They  did  not  reflect  that  Constitutions  and  governments 
sometimes  vanish  away  like  the  breath  of  a  maiden  from 
her  mirror.  !Not  without  emotion  do  we  remark  that 
many  of  these  designs  were  modifications  of  the  grand 
old  flag  that  had  streamed  forth  triumphantly  through 
the  smoke  of  many  a  battle. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  New  York  (1782)  re- 
strained the  collection  of  debts  due  to  per- 
comme^dai  debta   sons  in  the   enemv's  lines :    Massachusetts 

totheHorih.  ,     ^       \  nil  f.         • 

(1784)  suspended  judgment  for  interest  on 
British  debts ;  Virginia  also  had  laws  prohibiting  the  re- 
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covery  of  Britisli  del)ts.  A  severe  blow  was  now  inflict- 
ed on  the  North  by  the  Southern  merchants  and  traders 
repudiating  their  debts.  Business  transactions  had  been 
conducted  almost  exclusively  on  a  basis  of  credit,  and  at 
the  time  of  this  repudiation  it  was  supposed  that  the 
South  was  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
debt  to  the  North.  The  loss  of  this  great  sum  entailed 
ruin  on  many  commercial  firms,  and  its  first  victims  were 
those  who  had  been  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  South. 
A  hard  alternative  pressed  upon  that  portion  of  the 
Southern  population — and  there  is  reason  to 
ofttieloutheiQ      believe  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  insignifi- 

people.  ,  -j  o 

cant  portion — who  disapproved  of  the  seces- 
sion proceedings.  Their  choice  lay  between  actual  trear 
son  to  the  nation  and  asserted  treason  to  their  state. 
The  doctrine  that  the  primary  allegiance  of  a  citizen  is 
due  to  his  state  was  no  new  invention ;  it  was  coeval  with 
the  republic.  State  influences  pressed  upon  the  individ- 
ual more  closely  than  national  influences,  which  in  their 
nature  were  more  remote,  and  hence  the  former  eventual- 
ly extorted  obedience.  In  a  just  estimate  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Southern  population,  the  inexorable  severity  of 
this  dilemma  must  be  continually  kept  in  view. 

In  thus  provoking  war,  the  South  acted  under  a  delu- 
sion that  she  could  accomplish  her  object  with  impunity ; 
she  did  not  count  the  cost ;  she  did  not  bear  in  mind  the 
monition- — of  whatever  thou  undertakest,  consider  well 
the  end ! 

Her  ideas  were  altogether  an  anachronism;  they  be- 
longed not  to  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
ch^ld^r  of  mod-  to  the  medigeval  ages  and  to  sub-tropical 
countries.  "War  in  her  eyes  was  typified  by 
the  mail-clad  knight  and  his  caparisoned  charger.  But 
modern  warfai'e  is  ti'uly  a  problem  of  engineering,  in 
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wHcli  there  necessarily  enter  questions  of  finance.  It  is 
no  longer  an  affair  of  brilliant  courage  and  chivalry,  trum- 
pets and  waving  plumes;  it  is  a  cold  calculation,  into 
whicli  there  enter  such  things  as  census  reports,  the  state 
of  the  money-market,  steam-power,  ship-building,  iron- 
founderies,  machine-shops,  and  all  the  busy  industry  of 
"  the  greasy-fisted  mechanic." 

"  What  king  going  to  make  war  against  another  king 

sitteth  not  down  first  and  consulteth  wheth- 
mijifthe°?ii»hl?  er  he  be  able  with  ten  thousand  men  to 
the  hiMa^'fecce    meet  him  that    cometh   against  him  with 

twenty  thousand  ?"  The  militia  force  in  the 
Free  States  was  more  than  double  that  in  the  Slave. 
The  entire  wealth  of  the  Free  States  was  at  least  two 
thousand  millions  more  than  that  of  the  Slave.  The 
ship-tonnage  of  the  Free  States  was  more  than  fivefold 
that  of  the  Slave.  The  value  of  annual  products  in  the 
Free  States  was  at  least  sixfold  that  of  the  Slave.  The 
machine-power  of  the  Free  States,  fully  developed,  was 
actually  iacaleulahle.  If  from  material  power  we  turn  to 
intellectual  influences,  the  number  of  schools  in  the  Free 
States  was  fourfold  that  of  the  Slave ;  the  number  of 
scholars  in  the  Fi'ee  States  was  sixfold  that  of  the  Slave ; 
the  number  of  newspapers  in  the  Free  States  was  five 
times  as  great  as  in  the  Slave ;  the  mimber  of  patents  is- 
sued to  the  Free  States  was  sevenfold  that  to  the  Slave. 
If  we  consider  the  population,  of  the  many  milHons  of 
people  in  the  Free  States,  all,  as  the  event  proved,  were 
certain  to  uphold  the  government;  in  the  Slave  States 
there  were  only  346,000  persons  who  were  actually  the 
owners  of  slaves ;  and  as  to  the  slaves  themselves,  they 
must  necessarily  be  altogether  unreliable  for  operations 
against  armies  coming  to  set  them  free. 

What  prospect,  then,  was  there  of  a  triumphant  issue 
to  a  war  in  support  of  slavery,  if  the  North  should  be 
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Their  first  prenmi-  '^'^^'^^  determined  to  "use  its  tremendous  pow- 
ac^SCaSnfes-  er  ?  To  strip  ai'senals  stealthily  with  the 
9Bni)-epiiemorBi.  j^tg^^jQ^  of  disarming  the  Free  States;  to 
bring  the  public  treasury  to  the  verge  ofbankraptey;  to 
engross  cabinet  offices  and  betray  cabinet  secrets ;  to  em- 
barrass legislation  in  Congress ;  to  have  spies,  male  and 
female,  at  every  point,  were  things  ephemeral  in  their  na- 
ture, and,  unless  immediate  and  decisive  advantage  could 
^  ,,^    be  extracted  from  them,  soon  to  prove  of  no 

The  power  of  ma  _      '         _  r 

oYcrwiSm^'*'^  use.  And  SO  accordingly  it  was.  On  one 
inem  at  last.  ^^^^^  ^^^  reluctaut  beginnings  and  many  dis- 
asters, power  was  steadily  developed,  until  it  became  ab- 
solutely irresistible.  On  the  other  there  was  an  unceas- 
ing decadence  from  the  first  enthusiasm,  and  complete 
exhaustion  at  last.  A  Northern  army  left  in  the  white 
society  of  the  South  conspicuous  marks  of  its  enmity,  and 
in  the  black  an  eternal  monument  of  its  fiieudship. 
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THE   LAST   DAYS   OF   PRESIDENT   BUCIIANAN's   ABMIHIS- 
TEATIOIJ". 

South  Carolina,  steadily  carrying  out  her  intention,  sent  commissioners  to  Wash- 
ington ta  treat  with  the  gOTcrnment.  In  an  imperious  manner  they  called  the 
President  to  account  for  the  movements  of  Major  Anderson  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor, and  endeavored  to  throw  on  him  the  responsibility  of  the  Civil  War. 

Dreadful  position  of  President  Buchanan.  He  was  suironnded  by  treason,  and 
coald  do  nothing  without  being  betrayed.  Meantime  the  arming  of  the  South 
went  on  without  intermission.  The  relief-ship  "  Star  of  the  West"  was  fired  at 
by  the  South  Carolinians,  and  the  Civil  War  began.  Enthnsiasm  of  the  South 
at  its  commencement,  awful  conditioa  at  its  close. 

The  lesson  taught  by  this  war. 

If  the  North  had  misinterpreted  the   condition  of 

affairs,  "believing  that  the   secession  clamor 

^cesrioSs'^'"'^  was  nothing  more   than  an    electioneering 

vicej'ui^sou^bo-  device,  intended  to  extort  new  concessions 

lieves  it  cnn  be  ac-  ,  .  ™  i  .  > 

^ni^^heowith-  and  new  compromises  irom  the  victorious 
political  party,  the  South  was  not  without 
a  corresponding  delusion.  Consideiing  the  pacific  dis- 
position of  her  antagonist,  and  misjudging  the  intentions 
of  the  Democratic  party,  on  which  she  looked  as  a  sure 
reliance  in  the  time  of  trial,  she  did  not  believe  that  co- 
ercion would  he  resorted  to.  Forgetting  that,  in  reject- 
ing the  Constitution,  she  voluntarily  surrendered  what- 
ever benefits  that  instrument  could  yield,  she  denounced 
coercion  as  unlawful,  and  seemed  to  think  it  impossible. 
She  fiattered  herself  that  a  trading  community  can  never 
he  animated  with  a  warlike  intent.  Trading  communi- 
ties, however,  have  heen  known  to  engage  in  the  most 
hloody  and  longest  wars.  They  count  the  cost,  it  is  true, 
but  whoever  does  that  is  not  likely  to  act  with  vaciUa^ 
tion. 
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In  supposing  that  the  Nortli  was  altogetlier  devoted 
Mi9t!.kesinthe    '*'**  ^^^^^j  ^^^^  lU-infonned  people  of  the  dis- 


states  fell  into  a  gross  mistake. 
BflCBSHon.  Commerce,  it  is  true,  forms  a  most  impoi'tant 

portion  of  the  industry  of  the  great  cities,  but  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  free  labor  were  at  the  least  a  rival 
to  those  of  slave  labor.  Indeed,  the  census  showed  that 
the  farms  ofthe!North,in  their  annual  profits,  were  worth 
more  than  the  plantations  of  the  South.  This  mixture 
of  industries — productive  and  distributive ;  agricultural 
and  commercial — gave  to  the  communities  possessing  it 
singular  political  power.  It  has  long  been  remarked 
that  a  purely  agricultural  community  must  ever  be  in- 
trinsically poor,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  apparent 
value  of  its  products. 

Meantime,  as  had  been  prearranged  among  the  seces- 
sion leaders,  the  movement  spread.  Though  it  was  as- 
serted in  Charleston  that  President  Buchanan  would  not 
re-enforce  the  works  around  that  city,  since  to  do  so 
would  be  to  inaugui'ate  coercion,  which  the  President,  in 
his  messase,  had  condemned :   and  though 

The  loaui'geutB,  '^    '  '  ° 

^jiigh  they  had  -fciie  uisuTgents  had  scornfully  cast  off  the  re- 
eotSTO?dem^™'  straiQts  of  the  Constitution,  they  were  still 
ita  banefltB.  clamoTously  demanding  its  benefits,  insisting 

that,  should  the  government  at  Washington  be  justiiied 
in  coercing  individuals,  it  had  no  authority  to  coerce  a 
state.  Prudence,  however,  dictated  that  precautions  ought, 
to  be  taken,  in  view  of  the  contingency  that  force  might 
possibly  be  resorted  to.  Re-enforcements  of  troops  were 
therefore  brought  from  Savannah  to  Charleston.  "With 
an  intention  of  securing  the  advantage  of  a  paralysis  of 
the  incoming  administration,  the  more  audacious  newspa- 
TirBiau  and  Mary-  P^^^  urged  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  ven- 
fie"™  wi^Mn*^  *"^6  ^^  *^6  seizure  of  Washington.  To  get 
'^"*''  possession  of  the  public  offices  and  archives 

liad  become  a  pai't  of  the  conspiracy. 
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But  Virginia  lingered  in  her  movements,  and  Mary- 
land was  too  weak  to  act  alone ;  tlie  initiative,  therefore, 
fell  upon  South  Carolina,  and  the  first  resort  to  physical 
force  occurred  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 

Major  Anderson,  who  was  in  command  of  the  insignifi- 
cant ffovernnient  forces  at  Chai'leston,  per- 
cii"r'?S^°'*appiiea  c^i^^d  that  it  was  the  mtention  of  the  seces- 
tor*%lfor'e™™'  sionlsts  to  attack  him.  He  had  urgently  rep- 
'"^"^  resented  to  the  "War  Department  the  neces- 

sity of  re-enforcing  him.  Under  the  excuse  that  to  send 
troops  to  the  forts  would  only  be  to  offend  the  excited 
South  Carolinians,  those  re-enforcements  were  never  sent, 
and  Anderson  was  directed  to  address  any  communica- 
tions he  might  have  to  make  to  the  Adjutant  General  or 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  thus  preventing  General  Scott 
from  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  case.  The  full  im- 
port of  these  instructions  became  obvious  some  months 
afterward,  when  the  Adjutant  General  Cooper  repaired  to 
Montgomery  and  joined  the  Confederate  army. 

Major  Anderson,  after  repeated"  entreaties,  finding  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  aid  from  Washington,  proceeded,  in 
the  best  manner  he  could,  to  make  sure  of  his  own  safety. 
He  waa  in  Fort  Moultrie,  one  of  the  weaker  works  in 
Charleston  Harbor.  During  the  night  of 
frorTF^tti/onittie  December  26th  he  suddenly  moved  into  Fort 
Sumter.  It  was  built  on  an  artificial  island, 
made  of  stone  chips  from  the  quarries  of  New  England, 
and  had  cost  a  million  of  dollars ;  its  walls  were  sixty 
feet  high,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  thick ;  its  arma- 
ment was  140  guns,  in  three  tiers — at  this  time,  however, 
it  had  only  75.  The  evacuation  of  Moultrie  commenced 
a  little  after  sundown,  and  in  the  bright  moon  of  that 
night  was  quickly  completed.  The  guns  were  spiked, 
the  carriages  burnt ;  the  powder,  cartridges,  small-arms, 
clothing,  provisions,  accoutrements,  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  were  removed ;  the  flag-staff  was  cut  down. 
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In  the  T^ortli  this  movement  was  hailed  with  the  ut- 
most satisfaction,  as  an  indication  that  Mr. 
muvemeut  in  the  Bnchanau  tad  at  last  nerved  himself  to  de- 
fend the  national  cause,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment officers,  civil  and  military,  intended  to  discharge 
their  duty.  The  transfer  of  the  mUitary  force  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor — ^force  it  could  hardly  be  called,  for  it  con- 
sisted only  of  about  seventy  men — to  a  post  that  might 
at  least  for  a  few  days  longer  be  held,  was  regarded  as  an 
act  calculated  to  rally  the  national  heart.  By  occupying 
the  tey  of  the  whole  position.  Major  Anderson  had  ren- 
dered an  attack  upon  himself  less  probable  than  it  was 
before,  and  placed  himself  in  a  better  position  to  resist  it. 

The  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter  was  received  in  Charles- 
ADgeritesoitesiu  ^^^  y^^th  a  paroxysm  of  anger— it  was  the 
chartoton.  gignal  for  an  explosion  of  treason  in  the  cab- 

inet at  Washington.  Mr.  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
on  December  27th,  read  the  following  letter  to  President 
Buchanan  in  presence  of  the  cabinet : 

"Council  Chambor,  Executive  Mansion. 
"  Sir, — It  is  evidont  now,  from  the  action  of  the  commander  of 
Fort  Moultrie,  tliat  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  gov- 
retaS'oJ^arfnrgi  crnment  havc  been  violated  by  Major  Andei-son. 
iriuSrliw^ufeAnier-  ^  ^J  JTi^gi^i^it,  but  One  remedy  is  now  left  us  hy 
jcau  grces  from      which  to  vindicate  our  honor  and  prevent  civU  war. 
It  is  in  vain  now  to  hope  for  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  in  any  further  pledges  as  to  the 
action  of  the  militaiy.    One  remedy  is  left,  and  that  is  to  withdraw 
the  garrison  from  the  harbor  of  Charleston.     I  hope  the  President 
will  allow  me  to  mate  that  order  at  once.    This  order,  in  my  judg- 
ment, can  alone  prevent  bloodshed  and  civil  war. 

"John  B.  Fiovn." 

Mr.  Floyd,  on  his  recommendation  being  rejected,  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War, 
tion^^S^Sa  which  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who    authorized  the   Postmaster,  Mr. 
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Holt,  to  act  in  his  place.  The  President,  however,  ex- 
plicitly states  that  he  had  previously  requested  Mr.  Floyd 
to  resign.  There  had  been  a  fraudulent  transaction  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  respecting  a.  large  sum 
($870,000),  which  had  placed  Mr.  Floyd  in  a  very  deli- 
cate   position.      But  before   resigning  he  had    ordered 

heavy  ordnance  to  be  transferred  from  AUe- 
»uBk^*Tiin^o^,^  ghmj  Arsenal  to  Ship  Island,  and  also  to 
eni'arscaaiB  to  tie   GalvestoD.      MoreovBr,  he  had,  by  a  single 

oi'der,  effected  the  transfer  of  115,000  im- 
proved muskets  and  rifles  from  the  Springfield  Armory 
andWatervliet  Arsenal  to  different  arsenals  at  the  South. 
Speaking  of  these  ti-ansactions,  a  secession  newspaper,  the 
Mobile  Advertiser,  says, "  During  the  past  year  135,430 
muskets  have  been  quietly  transferred  from  the  Northern 
arsenal  at  Springfield  alone  to  those  of  the  Southei'n 
States.  "We  are  much  obliged  to  Secretary  Floyd  for  the 
fpreaight  he  has  thus  displayed  in  disarming  the  North, 
and  equipping  the  South  for  this  emergency.  There  is 
no  telling  the  quantity  of  arms  and  munitions  which 
were  sent  South  from  other  arsenals."  Mr.  Floyd  had 
also  sent  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  army  into 
,_,        Texas,  and  put  it  under  the   command  of 

General  Twiggs  '  ^ 

ISS™iS^a^to  Gi-eneral  Twiggs,  who  soon  after  surrendered 
that  8t»i«,  -^  J.Q  ^i^g  g^^^g  ^f  Texas.  The  clothing,  com- 
missary, and  ordnance  stores,  animals  with  their  harness, 
wagons,  and  other  property  thus  lost,  were  in  value 
$1,209,500.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  public  buildings. 
For  this  General  Twiggs  was  subsequently  dismissed 
from  the  array. 

"  War  Department,  March  1st,  1861. 
"By  the  direction  of  the  Pi-csident  of  the  United  States,  it  is  or- 
dered that  Bria-adier  General  David  E.  Twioraa  be, 
Ana  le  diEiniBBad        ,  ,    ,        ,       ,"      ,       ,  .         ,,      i  ,..,     v?  ■.    i 

by  order  oftbe     and  13  hereby  dismissed  from  the  Army  of  the  United 

the  aimy  for        States  for  his  treachery  to  the  flag  of  his  country,  in 
treacnerj.  having  surrendered,  on  the  IStli  day  of  February, 
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1861,  on  the  demand  of  the  authorities  of  Texas,  the  military  posts 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States  in  his  department  and  un- 
der hia  charge.  J.  Holt,  Secretary  of  War." 

]SJ"o  excuses  can  palliate  sueli  acts  as  those  of  Mr.Floyd. 

Character  of  Mr    "^^  ^^  ^^^  betray  his  trust  tlirough  fealty 

ffioyd'B  acts.       ^^  Virginia,  his  native  state,  or  for  her  sole 

benefit,  but,  being  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  President 

of  the  United  States,  he  armed  one  section  of  the  United 

States  for  military  enterprises  against  the  other. 

Commissioners  appointed  by  South  Cai'olina  to  treat 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States  arrived  in 
Washington,  and  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
President : 

' '  Washingfon,  December  39th,  I860. 
"  81B, — We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  fiill 
Letter  of  the  soutii  powers  from  the  Convention  of  the  people  of  South 
^eretothePree-  Carolina,  under  which  we  are  authorized  and  em- 
'^'^^  powered  to  treat  with  the  goveroment  of  the  "United 

States  for  the  delivery  of  the  forts,  magazines,  light-bouses,  and 

other  real  estate,  with  their  appurtenances,  in  the 
Btrnctea  to  aemand  limits  of  South  CaiMlina,  and  also  for  an  apportion- 
ibe  ^ia^i^llna  ment  of  the  public  debt,  and  for  a  division  of  all 
""^  other  property  held  by  the  government  of  the  United 

Statra  as  agent  for  the  confederated  states  of  which  South  Carolina 

w^as  recentlv  a  member,  and  generally  to  negotiate 

And  a  dtvlBton  of  „       ,  -, 

other  pnhiic  prop-  as  to  all  other  measures  and  arrangements  proper  to 
^'  ^'  be  made  and  adopted  in  the  existing  relation  of  the 

parties,  and  for  the  continuance  of  peace  and  amity  between  that 
commonwealth  and  the  government  at  Washington. 

"  In  the  execution  of  this  trust,  it  is  our  duty  to  furnish  you,  as  we 

now  do,  with  an  official  copy  of  the  Ordinance  of  8e- 

oiiiEiaiiccrof  secee-  cession,  by  which  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  re- 

^ ""'  sumed  the  powers  she  delegated  to  the  government 

of  the  United  States,  and  has  declared  her  perfect  sovereignty  and 


"  It  would  also  have  been  our  duty  to  have  informed  you  that  we, 
were  ready  to  negotiate  with  you  upon  all  such  questions  as  are 
necessarily  raised  by  the  adoption  of  this  ordinance,  and  that  we 
were  prepared  to  enter  upon  this  negotiation  with  the  earnest  de- 

L— M  M 
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sire  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  and  hostile  collision,  and  bo  to  inaugu- 
rate our  new  relations  as  to  secure  mutual  respect,  general  advan- 
tage, and  a  future  of  good-will  and  harmony  beneficial  to  all  the 
parties  concerned. 
"  But  the  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  render  such  an  as- 
surance impossible.     We  came  here,  the  representa- 
^^^S^toth^r   tlves  of  an  authority  which  could  at  any  time  with- 
^^^^trnffJe-''"^  in  the  past  sixty  days  have  taken  posecseion  of  the 
menteofMaiotAn-  forts  in  Charleston  Harbor,  but  which,  upon  pledges 
given  in  a  manner  that  we  can  not  doubt,  determ- 
ined to  trust  to  your  honor  ratber  than  to  its  own  power.     Since 
our  an-ival  here,  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  acting,  as  we  ai-e 
assured,  not  only  without,  but  against  your  ordera,  has  dismantled 
one  fort  and  occupied  another,  thus  altering,  to  a  most  important 
extent,  the  condition  of  affaii-s  under  which  we  came. 
"  Until  these  cii-cumstancea  are  explained  in  a  manner  which  re- 
,  „    lieves  us  of  all  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  these 

Tney  BBHpend  all  ,     „    ,  -,  -f 

discoeeioaB  with  negotiations  shall  be  conducted,  we  are  forced  to 
nntff  those  events  suspend  all  discussion  as  to  any  arrangement  by 
are  eip  ,  ^jjicji  (,ur  mutual  interests  may  be  amicably  ad- 
jufited. 

"And,  ill  concluMon,  we  would  urge  upon  you  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of  Charlos- 
Under  the  present  circumstances  they  are  a 
standing  menace,  which  renders  negotiation  impossi- 
ble, and,  !«  our  recent  experience  shows,  threatens 
speedily  to  bring  to  a  bloody  issue  questions  which  ought  to  be 
settled  with  temperance  and  judgment. 

"  We  bave  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv- 
ants, "  R-  ^-  Baenwell,  1 

"  J.  IL  Adams,  >  Commissioners. 

"  Jas.  L.  Oeh,  ) 

"  To  the  Pi'eaident  of  the  United  States." 

To  tliis  letter  tlie  President  replied  on  tlie  following 
day  to  tlie  effect  that  lie  liad  defined  his  po- 
dent^'ofth^ViiTttd  sition  as  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  recent  message  to  Congress ;  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  decide  what  should  be  the  relations  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  South  Carolina,  much 
less  had  he  the  power  to  acknowledge  the  independence 


But  they  nrge  tlie  , 
Inunedlute  with  + 
drawalofthe 
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of  tliat  state.  That  would  be  to  invest  a  mere  executive 
officer  with  tlie  power  of  recognizing  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  An  attempt  of  that  Mnd  would  be  a  naked 
act  of  usurpation,  and  therefore  it  was  his  duty  to  submit 
to  Congress,  the  whole  question  in  all  its  bearings. 

He  continued,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  the  com- 
missioners only  as  private  gentlemen  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, and  communicate  their  proposition  to  Congress ;  he 
denied  ever  having  given  any  aueh  pledges  respecting  the 
forts  in  Charleston  Harbor  as  was  asserted,  but  indicated 
the  manner  in  which  such  an  impression  might  possibly 
have  arisen.  He  furnished  a  memorandum  of  the  in- 
structions that  had  been  given  to  Major  Anderson  by  Mr. 
Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War ;  among  other  things,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  increasing  the 
force  in  that  harbor,  or  taking  any  measures  which  might 
add  to  the  public  excitement  there ;  and  that,  while  that 
officer  must  carefiiUy  avoid  every  act  which  might  need- 
lessly provoke  collision,  if  attacked,  he  must  defend  him- 
seK  to  the  last  extremity.  He  was  also  authorized,  if  at- 
tacked, or  if  he  had  tangible  evidence  of  a  design  of  that 
kind,  to  put  his  command  into  any  one  of  the  forts  that 
he  might  think  best. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  President  added,  it  is 
clear  that  Major  Anderson  acted  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  without  authority,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  tan- 
gible evidence  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina  to  pi-oeeed 
to  a  hostile  act ;  but  still,  since  he  is  a  brave  and  honora- 
ble officer,  justice  requires  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
demned without  a  fair  hearing. 

That,  on  learning  that  Major  Anderson  had  left  Fort 
Moultrie,  his  first  promptings  were  to  command  him  to 
return.  "  This  could  only  have  been  done  with  any  de- 
gree of  safety  to  the  command  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
South  Carolina  authorities.     But,  before  any  step  could 
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have  possibly  been  taken  in  this  direction,  we  received 
information  that  the  '  Palmetto  flag  floated  out  to  the 
"breeze  at  Castle  Pinchney,  and  a  large  military  force 
went  over  last  night  to  Fort  Moultrie.'  Thus  the  au- 
thorities of  South  Carolina,  without  waiting  or  asking  for 
any  explanations,  and  doubtless  believing,  as  you  have 
expressed  it,  that  the  officer  had  acted  not  only  without, 
but  against  my  orders,  on  the  very  next  day  after  the 
night  when  the  removal  was  made,  seized  by  a  military 
force  two  of  the  federal  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton, and  have  covered  them  with  their  own  flag  instead 
of  that  of  the  United  States.  On  the  very  day  that  pos- 
session of  those  two  forts  was  taken,  the  Palmetto  flag 
was  raised  over  the  federal  Custom-house  and  Post-office 
in  Charleston,  and  on  the  same  day  every  officer  of  the 
customs — collector,  naval  officer,  surveyor,  and  appraiser 
— resigned  their  offices.  In  the  harbor  of  Chai'leston  we 
now  find  three  forts  confronting  each  other,  over  all  of 
which  the  fedei'al  flag  floated  only  four  days  ago,  but 
now  over  two  of  them  this  flag  has  been  supplanted,  and 
the  Palmetto  flag  has  been  substituted  in  its  stead.  It 
is  under  all  these  circumstances  that  I  am  urged  imme- 
diately to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  and  am  informed  that  without  this  negotia- 
tion is  impossible.  This  I  can  not  do — this  I  will  not 
do.  Such  an  idea  was  never  thought  of  by  me  in  any 
possible  contingency.  No  such  allusion  had  been  made 
in  any  communication  between  myself  and  any  human 
being.  At  this  point  of  writing  I  have  received  informa^ 
tion  by  telegraph  from  Captain  Humphreys,  in  command 
of  the  arsenal  at  Charleston,  that  it  has  to-day  been  taken 
by  force  of  arms.  It  is  estimated  that  the  munitions  of 
war  belonging  to  this  arsenal  are  worth  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  Comment  is  needless.  After  this  information, 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  while  it  is  my  duty  to  defend 
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Fort  Sumter,  as  a  portion  of  tte  puHic  property  of  tlie 
United  States,  against  hostile  attacks,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  come,  by  such  means  as  I  possess  for 
this  purpose,!  do  not  perceive  how  such  a  defense  can  "be 
construed  into  a  menace  against  the  city  of  Charleston." 
To  this  letter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 

South  Carolina  commissioners  made  reply, 
oom^Ladoners^    among  othor  thlugs  saying  that  "the  State 

of  South  Carolina  having,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  great  right  of  self-government  which  underlies  all 
our  political  organizations,  declared  herself  sovereign  and 
independent,  we,  as  her  representatives,  feel  no  special 
solicitude  as  to  the  character  in  which  you  might  recog- 
nize us."  This  was  in  reference  to  the  President's  remark 
that  he  could  only  receive  them  as  private  gentlemen. 
They  then  criticise  certain  points  of  his  letter,  correcting 
impoi'tant  misconceptions  into  which  they  afBrmed  he 
had  fallen,  and  proceed  to  say :  "  Some  weeks  ago  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  declared  her  intention,  in  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  public  affairs,  to  secede  from  the  Unit- 
ed States.  She  called  a  Convention  of  her  people  to  put 
her  declaration  in  force.  The  Convention  met,  and  passed 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  All  this  you  anticipated, 
and  your  course  of  action  was  thoroughly  considered  in 
yoxir  annual  message.  You  declared  you  had  no  right, 
and  would  not  attempt  to  coerce  a  seceding  state,  but 
that  you  were  bound  by  your  constitutional  oath,  and 
would  defend  the  property  of  the  United  States  within 
the  borders  of  South  Carolina  if  an  attempt  was  made 
to  take  it  by  force.  Seeing  very  early  that  this  question 
of  property  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  one,  you  manifest- 
ed a  desire  to  settle  it  without  collision.     You  did  not 

re-enforce  the  garrison  in  the  harbor  of 
liJd's^ee^S  Charleston.  You  removed  a  distinguished 
of  deception,       ^^^  veteran  officer  from  the  command  of  Fort 
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Moultrie  because  lie  attempted  to  increase  his  supply  of 
ammimition.  You  refused  to  send  additional  troops  to 
the  same  garrison  when  applied  for  by  the  ofBcer  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  him.  You  accepted  the  resignation  of  the 
oldest  and  most  eminent  member  of  your  cabinet  rather 
than  allow  the  garrison  to  be  strengthened.  You  com- 
pelled an  officer  stationed  at  Fort  Sumter  to  return  im- 
mediately to  the  arsenal  forty  muskets  which  he  had 
taken  to  arm  his  men.  You  expressed,  not  to  one,  but  to 
many  of  our  most  distinguished  public  characters,  whose 
testimony, will  be  placed  upon  the  record  whenever  it  is 
necessary ,  your  anxiety  for  a  peaceful  termination  of  this 
controversy,  and  your  willingness  not  to  disturb  the  mil- 
itaiy  status  of  the  forts  if  commissioners  should  be  sent 
to  the  government,  whose  communications  you  promised 
to  submit  to  Congress.  You  received  formal  and  official 
notice  from  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  we  had 
been  appointed  commissioners,  and  were  on  our  way  to 
Washington.  We  saw  you,  and  called  upon  you  then  to 
redeem  your  pledge.  You  could  not  deny  it.  With  the 
facts  we  have  stated,  and  in  the  face  of  the  crowning  and 
conclusive  fact  that  your  Secretary  of  War  had  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  cabinet  upon  the  publicly  avowed  ground 
that  the  action  of  Major  Anderson  had  violated  the 
pledged  faith  of  the  government,  and  that,  unless  the 
pledge  was  instantly  redeemed,  he  was  dishonored,  denial 
"  'e;  you  did  not  deny  it.  You  do  not  deny 
it  now,  but  you  seek  to  escape  from  its  obli- 


ing  explanations,  and  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  vin- 
dicate yourself,  took  possession  of  other, property  of  the 
United  States,  we  would  observe  that,  even  if  this  were 
so,  it  does  not  avail  you  for  defense,  for  the  opportunity 
for  decision  was  afforded  you  before  these  facts  occurred. 
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We  arrived  at  Washington  on  Wednesday;  tlie  news 
from  Major  Anderson  readied  here  early  on  Thursday, 
and  was  immediately  communicated  to  you.  All  that 
day  men  of  the  highest  consideration — ^men  who  had 
striven  successfully  to  lift  you  to  your  great  office,  who 
had  been  your  tried  and  true  friends  through  the  troub- 
les of  your  administration,  sought  you  and  entreated  you 
to  act — ^to  act  at  once.  They  told  you  that  every  hour 
complicated  your  position.  They  only  asked  you  to  give 
the  assurance  that,  if  the  facts  were  so— that  if  the  com- 
mander had  acted  without  and  against  your  orders,  and 
in  violation  of  your  pledges — that  yon  would  restore  the 
status  you  had  pledged  youi'  honor  to  maintain.  You  re- 
fused to  decide.  For  the  last  sixty  days  you  have  had  in 
Charleston  Harbor  not  force  enough  to  hold  the  forts 
against  an  equal  enemy.  Two  of  them  were  empty ;  one 
of  those  two  the  most  important  in  the  harbor.  It  could 
have  been  taken  at  any  time.  You  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter than  any  man  that  it  would  have  been 
SS^'CSn^  taken  but  for  the  efforts  of  those  who  put 
"a  uie  toiS  from  theiT  trust  in  your  honor.  Believing  that 
^a^onaofgener-  thoy  wcro  threatened  by  Fort  Sumter  espe- 
cially, the  people  were  with  difficulty  re- 
strained from  securing,  without  blood,  the  possession  of 
this  important  fortress.  After  many  and  reiterated  as- 
surances given  on  your  behalf,  which  we  can  not  believe 
unauthorized,  they  determined  to  forbear,  and  in  good 
faith  sent  on  their  commissioners  to  negotiate  with  you. 
They  meant  you  no  harm — wished  you  no  ill;  they 
thought  of  you  kindly,  believed  you  true,  and  were  will- 
ing, as  far  as  was  consistent  with  duty,  to  spare  you  un- 
necessary and  hostile  collision.  Scarcely  had  these  com- 
.  ,.,.  >>^  missioners  left  than  Maior  Anderson  waged 

And  that  thCT  con-  "     _  ^  _    a 

iLn^araovci^ta'^  "w^-     ^'^  othcr  words  wlll  descrfbe  his  ac- 
an  act  of  war.        ^-^^^^    j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  peaceful  chauge  from  one 
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fort  to  another ;  it  was  a  hostile  act  in  the  highest  sense, 
and  only  jnstified  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy, 
and  in  imminent  peril.  He  abandoned  his  position, 
spiked  his  guns,  burned  his  gun-carriages,  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  destruction  of  his  post,  and  withdrew,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  to  a  safer  position.  This  was  war. 
You  have  decided ;  you  have  resolved  to  hold  by  force 
what  you  have  obtained  through  our  misplaced  confi- 
dence, and,  by  refusing  to  disavow  the  action  of  Major 
Anderson,  have  converted  his  violation  of  orders  into  a 
legitimate  act  of  your  executive  authority.  Be  the  issue 
what  it  may,  of  this  we  are  assured,  that  if  Fort  Moultrie 
has  been  recorded  in  history  as  a  memorial  of  Carolina 
gallantry,  Fort  Sumter  will  live  upon  the  succeeding  page 
as  an  imperishable  testimony  of  Carolina  faith," 

"  By  your  course  you  have  probably  rendered  civil  war 
_        ,  inevitable.    Be  it  so.    If  you  choose  to  force 

They  cast  upou  *> 

wn^os^i^ivii  "tliis  issue  upon  us,  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
''"'  lina  will  accept  it,  and,  relying  upon  him 

who  is  the  God  of  Justice  as  well  as  the  God  of  Hosts, 
Th,!r appcaito  the  '"^  cndcavor  to  perform  the  great  duty 
God  otWsts,  which  lies  before  her  hopefally,  bravely,  and 
thoroughly." 
"  Our  mission  being  one  for  negotiation  and  peace,  and 
your  note  leaving  us  without  hope  of  a  with- 
tberneeodattona "  drawal  of  the  troops  from  Fort  Sumter,  or 

with  tho  President  •  c     i  ■      • 

of  the  restoration  oi  the  stams  quo  existing 
at  the  time  of  our  aiTival,  and  intimating,  as  we  think, 
your  determination  to  re-enfdrce  the  garrison  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  we  respectfully  inform  you  that  we  purpose 
returning  to  Charleston  to-morrow  afternoon." 

The  following  indorsement  is  made  upon  the  foregoing 
document ; 
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"Executive  Mansion,  3^  o'clock, Wednesday. 
He  asdines  to  ce-       "  This  paper,  presented  to  the  President,  is  of  sndh 
ceive  theii'  letter.    ^  character  that  he  declines  to  receive  it." 

And,  indeed,  it  was  not  possible  that  even  tie  timid  and 
vacillating  President  should  take  any  other  conrse.  No 
impartial  person  could  approve  either  of  the  spirit  or  the 
language  of  this  communication,  addressed  as  it  was  to 
the  chief  of  thirty  millions  of  people.  It  made  a  profoxmd 
impression  on  men  of  all  parties  throughout  the  Free 
States.  Even  by  those  who  were  politically  hostile  to 
Mr.  Buchanan  it  was  read  with  indignation, 
these  letters  o^  "   It  alicuated  mauv  who  had  heretofore  looked 

Sontli  CmoUna.  n  -1  ■  ■   1      i"  rm 

on  Southern  interests  with  tavor.  ihey  ex- 
claimed, "Had  General  Jackson  been  President  now, 
things  would  not  have  come  to  this  pass.  K  the  authors 
of  auch  a  paper  had  ventured  to  present  it  to  him,  they 
would  not  have  escaped  with  impunity  from  his  iron 
grasp." 

Mr.  Buchanan  himaelf  says, "  This  (letter)  was  so  vio- 
Hr  Buchanan's  ^^^^'  uufouuded,  aud  disrespBctful,  and  so  re- 
meM?elpeMing"  gardless  of  what  is  due  to  any  individual 
'*^^'°'  whom  the  people  have  honored  with  the  of- 

fice of  President,  that  the  reading  of  it  in  the  cabinet  ex- 
cited indignation  among  all  the  members.  With  their 
unanimous  approbation,  it  was  immediately,  on  the  day 
of  its  date,  returned  to  the  commissioners.  Surely  no  ne- 
gotiation was  ever  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  unless, 
indeed,  it  had  been  the  predetermined  purpose  of  the  ne- 
gotiators to  produce  an  open  and  impending  rupture.  It 
was  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  im- 
mediately after  the  reading  of  the  President's  Message  on 
January  8th,  and  such  was  the  temper  of  that  body  that 
it  was  received,  read,  and  entered  on  the  journals."  Mr. 
Davis  followed  it  up  by  a  severe  attack  on  the  President. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  message  of  January  8th  that 
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"it  was  a  plea  for ^  mercy  and  a  cry  of  de- 
hteintauuyof    spalr;  and  that  tlie  President  was  appalled 

by  tlie  expectation  of  civil  war."  Bat,  in 
considering  Mr.  Buchanan's  conduct  during  these  trying 
times,  we  must  hear  in  mind  the  special  circumstances  in 

which  he  was  placed.  He  was  living  in  an 
SmrapS'^S'"  atmosphere  of  treason.     His  cabinet  was 

disorganized ;  its  confidential  policy  was  re- 
peatedly betrayed ;  a  ship  could  not  be  ordered  on  secret 
service  without  the  telegraph  at  once  giving  information 
to  the  secession  conspiracy.  All  "Washington  was  con- 
verted into  a  whispering  gallery ;  what  was  uttered  in  se- 
crecy in  its  council  chamber  was  instantly  reverberated 
to  Montgomery.  Senators  who  had  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  intriguing  for  its 
overthrow.  Representatives  were  holding  their  seats  in 
Congress  merely  to  embai'rass  legislation,  and  be  of  serv- 
ice to  the  insurgents.  It  was  a  state  of  things  which  re- 
called the  old  times  when  conspirators  against  Rome 
were  treasonably  establishing  a  camp  in  Etruria,  and 
Catiline  was  meeting  with  the  Senate  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator.  Conclaves  were  held  under  the  verj- 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  for  the  seizure  of  forts,  arsenals, 
custom-houses,  and  for  the  organization  of  Conventions  to 
insure  secession  in  the  distant  states — the  telegraph  and 
the  post-office  were  tampered  with.  Officers,  forgetful  of 
the  honor  of  a  soldier,  surrendered  their  commissions — 
nay,  more,  surrendered  the  army ;  sailors  were  surrender- 
ing ships ;  arsenals  were  stealthily  despoiled.  The  gov- 
ernment itseK  was  secretly  disarmed ;  its  munitions  of 
war  were  transferred  to  its  assailant ;  its  troops,  under 
specious  pretenses,  were  sent  off  to  the  frontiers,  there  to 
be  entrapped;  its  navy  was  treacherously  dispersed  all 
over  the  ocean ;  its  finances,  with  atrocious  skill,  were 
brought  apparently  into  irremediable  ruin.     The  public 
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1  were  swarming  with  disloyal  men,  and  even  of 
many  of  those  who  were  loyal,  the  wives  and  daughters 
were  not  to  be  trusted.  Nothing  could  be  hidden  from  the 
female  spies  who  pervaded  society  in  Washington  through 
and  through.  When  Mr.  Buchanan  saw  that  so  dreadftil 
was  the  general  demoralization  that  acta  from  which  men 
had  heretofore  recoiled  with  abomination  were  now  glo- 
ried in,  and  that  there  was  no  wickedness  for  which  a 
justification  could  not  be  found;  when  he  saw  that  he 
was  held  not  only  officially,  but  personally  responsible 
for  what  was  taking  place,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  after  the  cabinet  meeting  of  December  27th  he  lived 
in  terror  of  assassination.  On  "New  Year's  day  hai'dly 
any  of  the  customary  calls  were  made  on  him.  Loyal 
and  disloyal  men  dedined  to  shake  hands  with  him.  "  I 
have  tried,"  he  said  to  Senator  Fitzpatrick, "  to  'do  my 
duty  to  both  sections,  and  have  displeased  both ;  I  am 
isolated  in  the  world."  The  disastrous  issues  of  the  self- 
contradictions  of  the  party  that  had  borne  him  to  power 
were  concentrating  on  his  head.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  please  one  side  without  giving  mortal  offense  to 
the  other.  A  resolute  man — a  Cromwell — may  cease  to. 
smile  when  he  finds  himself  cut  off  from  human  sympa- 
thy, and  sees  a  dagger  coming  out  of  every 
Bdauii™iffl3ie^  shadow ;  a  weak  man^ — a  Buchanan— is  ap- 
palled. Kot  without  troth  was  it  asserted 
in  France  that  his  presidency  had  been  consxuned  in 
frantic  attempts  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  slave  pow- 
er, and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the  Democratic  party ; 
that  the  South  was  detei-mined  to  get  out  of  the  Union 
the  moment  the  balance  inclined  against  her,  and  that 
the  rebellion  was  prepared  at  leisure;  it  was  a  slaveiy 
coup  d'etat.  These  were  not  the  times  for  one  whose 
qualifications  for  his  great  office  were  subsequently  de- 
scribed by  his  antagonist,  Mr,  Davis,  the  President  of  the 
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Confederacy,  as  "being  tliat  "  lie  more  neai'ly  fulfilled  the 
European  idea  of  cliief  of  state  in  his  social  relations  than 
any  other  American  since  Washington ;  that  be  was  dig- 
nified, polished,  reticent,  suave,  fond  of  lady-gosaip  and 
the  atmosphere  of  intrigue,  a  stickler  for  the  ceremony 
of  power."  The  President  was  alternately  querulously 
casting  the  responsibility  on  Congress,  and  alternately 
proposing  vain  compromises  with  a  triumphant  con- 
spii'acy.  The  times  demanded  something  more  than  a 
dexterous  politician,  a  trimming  placeman.  The  roai'ing 
gulf  of  a  revolutionary  Niagara  could  not  "be  crossed  by 
an  acrobat,  who  must  make  his  way  on  a  slender  and 
fearfully  swaying  rope,  whose  head  was  giddy  with  ter- 
ror, and  who,  in  mid-passage,  had  dropped  his  balancing- 
pole. 

But  the  President  was  not  unavenged  for  this  outrage 
of  the  commissioners.  This  was  the  second  occasion  on 
which,  through  ill-conceived  or  unsuitable  state  papers. 
South  Carolina  brought  injury  on  herseK.  Nor  was  that 
injury  restricted  to  the  forfeiture  of  esteem  on  the  part 
of  her  friends  in  the  North ;  it  also  extended  to  the  slave- 
holding  states ;  and  accordingly  it  was  seen  in  the  sub- 
sequent administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Confederacy 
that  she  never  occupied  a  controlling  position.  Her  of- 
fice was  to  break  the  Union  by  violence.  In  that  most 
important  of  all  state  papers  which  she  could  possibly 
put  forth — -the  declaration  of  causes  which  induced  her 
secession- — ^she  failed  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  instead  of  that  masterly  exhibition  of  the  great 
facts  of  the  case,  which  would  have  been  given  had  Mr. 
Calhoun  been  spared  to  her,  she  sought  to  justify  her  mo- 
mentous action  by  the  weakest  and  most  unpopular  of 
the  arguments  that  were  at  her  command.  Modem  civ- 
ilization had  conclusively  repudiated  Afiican  slavery.  It 
was  not  likely  to  accept  any  infractions  of  the  Fugitive 
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Slave  Law  by  the  states  of  the  North  as  a  sufficient  vin- 
dication for  the  inducing  of  civil  war,  and  especially 
when  it  was  openly  afBrmed  that  Sonth  Carolina  herself 
had  never  lost  a  single  slave  through  that  cause.  In  Eu- 
rope, the  inadequacy  of  this  document  was  a 
oua'S^^faans"^^^  signal  disappointment  to  those  who  were 
'™°'  well  disposed  to  favor  its  revolutionary  in- 

tent. The  Times,  the  great  organ  of  pnblic  opinion  in 
England, referring  to  it,  remarks:  "The  instruments  which 
the  Carolinians  drew  up  on  this  occasion  are  singular  and 
almost  amusing.  The  philosophy  and  phraseology  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776  are  imitated.  Whole 
paragraphs  are  copied  from  that  famous  document.  The 
thoughts  and  style  of  Jefferson  were  evidently  influenced 
by  the  great  writers  of  his  age,  and  we  may  trace  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Rousseau  in  every  line  of  his  composition. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  see  his  language,  which  de- 
nounced King  George's  violation  of  the  social  compact, 
used  by  a  conclave  of  frantic  negro-drivers  to  stigmatize 
the  conduct  of  those  who  will  not  allow  a  Southern  gen- 
tleman to  bring  his  'body-servant'  into  their  territory. 
South  Carolina,  however,  has  shown  wisdom  in  thus  tak- 
ing high  ground.  People  are  generally  taken  at  the  val- 
ue which  they  set  on  themselves,  and  Carolina  does  right 
to  play  the  part  of  outraged  patience  and  indignant  vir- 
tue." 

About  the  middle  of  December  President  Buchanan 
had  dispatched  Mr.  Gushing  to  Charleston  as  his  confi- 
dential agent.  It  was  his  desire  to  postpone  the  trouble 
now  80  unmistakably  impending  until  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  his  successor,  but  it  did  not  suit  the  views  of 
the  leaders  of  secession  to  gratify  his  wishes.  Mr.  Cobb, 
of  Georgia,  had  resigned  his  position  as  Sec^ 
state'^fdisVI™-^  retary  of  the  Treasury  on  December  10th. 
General  Cass,  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  re- 
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signed  on  tHe  14tl],thoiigli  for  a  very  different  motive^ 
disapproval  of  the  President's  refusal  to  sustain  Major 
Anderson  in  Charleston  "by  re-enforcements  and  provis- 
ions. Mr.  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  follow- 
ed their  example  early  in  January,  Mr.  Floyd's  resigna- 
tion has  already  been  referred  to.  The  caMiiet  was 
therefore  actually  in  a  state  of  dissolntion  at  this  most 
critical  time ;  the  President,  surrounded  "by  treason,  was 
wavering,  and  undetermined  what  to  do. 

Among  those  who  were  brought  into  power  by  these 
cabinet  changes  was  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  His  first  office 
was  that  of  attorney  general.  In  the  subsequent  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Lincoln  he  rose  to  a  position  of  su- 
preme responsibility.  He  stood  forth  what  bis  country 
in  her  hour  of  darkness  and  extremity  sorely  needed—a 
great  war-minister. 

In  the  annals  of  England,  our  ancestral  country,  there 
is  no  counterpart  of  this  man. ;  in  the  annals  of  France 
there  is  but  one. 

Meanwhile  the  seizure  of  the  national  property  by  the 

Slave  States  went  on  without  any  check. 

tion^liraperty  by    Geomia  took  posscssiou  of  the  arsenal  at 

the  sacefllEg  Blatee.  ''  n(»-n  n    ^      t  •  itt 

Augusta,  and  oi  jorts  Pulaski  and  Jack- 
son. North  Carolina  seized  the  arsenal  at  Fayetteville, 
Fort  Macon,  and  the  defenses  of  Beaufort  and  Wilming- 
ton. Alabama  seized  the  arsenal  at  Mobile,  and  also 
Fort  Morgan.  Louisiana  seized  the  arsenal  at  Baton 
_  !,  the  Mint  and  Custom-house  at  New  Orleans,  to- 
her  with  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  commanding 
the  Mississippi,  and  Fort  Pike,  which  commanded  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  Florida  and  Alabama  conjointly  seized 
the  navy  yard  at  Penaacola,  and  Fort  Barrancas  and  Fort 
M'Eae.  If  to  these  be  added  the  property  given  up  to 
Texas  by  General  Twiggs,  the  munitions  of  war  with 
which  the  seized  arsenals  had  been  filled  by  the  premed- 
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itated  orders-  of  Mr.  Floyd,  tHe  gold  taken  from  the  vari- 
ous sub-treasuries — talf  a  million  of  dollars  being  ob- 
tained from  tliat  of  New  Orleans  alone ;  the  great  navy- 
yard  at  Norfolk,  with  its  ships  of  war  and  two  thousand 
cannon ;  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  shortly  after  seized 
by  Virginia.  The  total  value  of  the  national  property 
which  the  secessionists  had  thus  obtained  can  not  be  es-, 
timated  at  less  than  forty  millions  of  dollars;  it  was 
seized  with  impunity,  because  it  was  without  defense. 
Fortunately  for  the  nation,  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Virginia, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  these  public  works,  escaped ;  it 
played  a  most  conspicuous  and  decisive  part  in  the  ensu- 
ing military  operations. 

.  And  now  President  Buchanan  came  to  the  determjna- 
•V.,.  ^  ^A  ^  ,    tion  to  make  a  clandestine  attempt  to  re-en- 

Tne  Preaident  at.  -^ 

tiS?f"thl''reiirf  of  force  and  provision  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sum- 
FottsnmtCT,  ^^^^  Accordingly,  the  steamer  "  Star  of  the 
West"  left  New  York  on  the  night  of  January  5th  for 
that  purpose.  The  intention  was  that  she  should  accom- 
plish her  object  privately ;  but  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  at- 
ttaycd  by  a  cabinet  tending  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  actually 
sent  a  dispatch  to  Charleston,  informing  the 
secession  authorities  there  of  the  circumstance.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  ship  in  Charleston  Harbor,  she  was  ac- 
cordingly fired  at  from  a  battery  on  Morris 
K^IJgd  Island.  "  She  had  the  American  flag  flying 
tomilnBaDdddyeii  at  the  time,  and,  soon  after  the  first  shot, 
hoisted  a  large  American  ensign.  She  con- 
tinued under  fire  for  more  than  ten  minutes..  She  was 
struck  just  abaft  the  fore-rigging,  and  her  planking  stove 
in ;  one  shot  came  -(vithin  an  ace  of  carrying  away  the 
rudder."  At  the  same  time,  two  steamers  and  a  schooner 
made  an  attempt  to  cut  her  off.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, having  no  cannon,  she  wore  round  and  steamed 
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for  sea,  the  "battery  firing  at  her  until  the  shot  fell  shoi't. 
She  returned,  her  object  thus  unaccomplished,  to  New 
York 
Thus  South  Carolina  commenced  the  civU  war.  She 
The  first  shot  in  ^^"^^  '^^^  fearful  responsibility  of  resisting 
iheciynwat.  ^]jg  American  government  in  the  discharge 
of  its  manifest  duty,  and  fired  at  the  American  fl^.  In 
her  delirium  of  fancied  sovereignty,  she  cast  from  her  all 
thought  that  an  avenger  would  one  day  come.  The 
Slave  States,  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Mexican  front- 
ier, joined  with  her  in  a  bacchanal  dance.  They  were 
goddesses  in  each  other's  eyes.  The  frantic  tumult  spread 
AwfBire=po...bin-  »^™g  ^"^^^J  ^^^^  ^^  "^^^^  every  mountain. 
if^'inffiese'ttraB-  On  a  later  page  we  shall  see  the  conse- 
Bctions.  quenees  of  their  intoxication,  their  thyrsus 

with  its  ivy  and  vines  broken,  themselves  desolate,  dis- 
heveled, and  ruined. 

Batteries  commanding  Charleston  Harbor  were  now 
assiduously  constructed.  Fort  Moultrie  was 
inliidii-eiSsV  repaired,  Eud  thiugs  got  in  readiness  to  open 
fire  on  Major  Anderson  in  Fort  Sumter. 
The  Governor  of  Virginia  announced  that "  he  will  regard 
the  attempt  of  (American)  troops  to  pass  across  Virginia 
for  the  purpose  of  coercing  a  Southern  state  as  an  act  of 
invasion  which  must  be  repelled."  ArtUlery  was  sent  to 
Vicksburg  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  Even  from  New  York  itself  an  attempt  was 
made  to  ship  fire-arms  to  the  South;  one  express  com- 
pany is  accused  of  having  forwarded  to  New  Orleans 
forty  tons  of  shot,  shell,  and  powder.  In  retaliation  for 
the  stoppage  in  New  York  of  muskets  intended  for  Geor- 
gia, the  governor  of  that  state  seized  several  New  York 
ships. 

Officers,  both  of  the   army  and  navy,  resigned  their 
commissions  and  took  up  arms  against  the  government. 
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Ships  were  made  over  "by  tlieir  captains, 
mwd  s°ua1      not  to  tbe  autliorities  of  their  own  states, 
re9i|u™heir  ram-  "but  to  the  insuTgents  elsewhere.    Even  the 
pleas  of  state-rights  and  primaiy  state  alle- 
giance were  disregarded.      Thus  Captain  Breshwood,  a 
Virginian,  surrendered  the  revenue  cutter  he 
derel  to^the?™'  Commanded  to  the  State  of  Louisiana.     The 
mutinous  spirit  thus  appearing  in  the  navy 
was  strikingly  manifested  by  the  reply  of  this  officer  to 
the  special  agent  sent  out  by  the  government  to  order 
him  to  bring  his  vessel  to  'New  York. 

"SiK, — Your  letter,  with  one  of  the  19th  of  January  from  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Trcaenry,  I  have  duly  received,  and,  in 
reply,  I  refiiee  to  obey  the  order. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"JoHM  G.  Bee BH WOOD,  Captain." 

The  President  had  vacillated  in  his  conduct  with  the 
insurgents;  not  so,  however,  did  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  On  receiving  the  news  of  Captain  Bresh- 
wood's  act,  the  following  dispatch  was  forthwith  sent  to 
New  Orleans : 

"Treasury  Depavtment,  January  SStli,  1861. 
"W.  HuMPHiLL  Jones,  Few  Orleam; 
"Tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  arrest  Captain  Breshwood,  assume 
command  of  the  cutter,  and  obey  the  order  through 
tt.e%reaara%^    yo^-      ^f  Captain  Breshwood,  after    arrest,  under- 
a™mtttta  takes  to  intei-fere  with  the  command  of  the  cutter, 

tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  consider  him  as  a  mu- 
tineer, and  treat  him  accordingly.  If  any  one  attempts  to  haul 
down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot. 

"John  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

It  is  needless  to  relate  in  detail  the  abortive  attempts 

that  were  made  to  conciliate  the  South  after 

w^c™di1aS™e'*'  the  Charleston  Ordinance  of  Secession  had 

been  passed.     The  Democratic  party,  know- 

L— Nh 
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ing  well  that  its  influence  tad  always  depended  on  a  co- 
alition with  its  slavery  ally,  was  willing  to  forget  the  con- 
tumely with  which  it  had  been  spumed,  and  to  mate  any 
concession.  The  Republicans,  solicitous  to  secure  their 
peaceable  advent  to  place,  would  "  convince  the  disturb- 
ers that  their  only  safe  course  was  to  desist,  and  behave 
themselves;"  "they  could  not  see  why  their  adversaria 
should  not  submit  unqualifiedly  to  the  result  of  a  fair 
and  honest  election,  as  tJiei/  had  uniformly  done."  But 
They  are  aitoaeih-  *^^  ''"^^  ^^^  S^^^  ^J  '^'^^  Crittcuden  compro- 
erafiortive.  nuses,  Souatc  commlttecs  of  thirteen.  House 
committees  of  thirty-three,  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Peace  Conventions.  The  slave  power  saw  clearly 
that  now  or  never  it  must  take  its  stand ;  it  persuaded 
itself  that,  so  far  from  arbitrarily  controlling  the  Union, 
as  it  had  done  for  sixty  years,  there  was  no  longer  any 
safety  in  the  Union  for  it.  For  long  it  had  been  eon- 
tending  against  the  dogmas  of  "  human  equality"  and 
"the  political  wisdom  of  a  brute  majority."  To  surren- 
der its  convictions  on  those  points  now  was,  in  its  opin- 
ion, to  surrender  its  institutions  and  disorganize  its  socie- 
ty. The  numbers  and  power  of  its  antagonist  had  fear- 
fully increased. 

Proud  and  impetuous,  it  took  its  course.  Giving  itself 
no  concern  for  promises,  protestations,  guarantees — all  of 
which  it  perceived  were  valueless,  and  certain  to  be  made 
nugatory  by  the  xn'esistible  process  of  events — it  broke 
away  from  its  "  Northern  master,  and  his  voter,  the  for- 
eign vagrant."  It  persuaded  itself  that  if  it  were  once  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  the  North,  it  could  maintain 
its  slave  system  in  spite  of  the  unanimous  condemnation 
of  the  whole  world. 

inansurBtton  of  a  A  reigu  of  terror,  a  vision  of  independ- 
thesoutb.  ence,  appeals  to  patriotism,  the  novel  excite- 
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ment  of  military  life,  a  prospect  of  placing  the  slave  insti- 
tution "beyond  the  reach  of  Abolitionism,  soon  gave  una- 
nimity to  the  South.  Her  jonmalism  was 
soSthem  jonrDHi-  disgraccd  by  unscrupulous  misrepresenta- 
tions and  an  unparalleled  gasconade.  An 
illiterate  people  was  made  to  believe  that  it  was  the  most 
enlightened,  the  most  religious,  the  most  polite,  the  most 
chivalrous  community  on  earth.  One  Southern  soldier 
was  equal  in  battle  to  five  Yankees ;  many  were  of  opin- 
ion that  that  number  was  too  small,  and  were  rather  dis- 
posed to  put  it  at  ten.  The  sentiment  of  "indignant  vir- 
tue," which  had  originated  in  Charleston,  and  bad  caused 
so  much  amusement  in  Europe,  spread  lite  a  delusion  of 
insanity  through  the  South.  Forgetting  her  conspiracy 
of  thirty  yeai^,  which  had  culminated  in  her  firing  on  the 
national  flag,  she  actually  persuaded  herself,  before  many 
months  were  gone,  that  "the  North  was  the  aggressor, 
through  jealousy  of  her  superior  civilization  and  virtues, 
and  the  purer  and  more  pious  life  of  her  society." 

Her  politicians  had  more  than  accomplished  their  pur- 
TMn  oftte  pose  of  firing  the  Southern  heart.  They  had 
souinem  heart,  jg^ited  the  whole  country.  Every  thing  was 
in  a  dance  of  excitement,  like  the  quivering  of  objects 
seen  over  a  hot  surface.  The  deceitful  mirage  of  inde- 
pendence loomed  up  in  the  distance,  but,  like  the  mirages 
of  Sahara,  was  destined  never  to  be  reached.  The  sky 
was  full  of  parhelions  of  delusive  glory.  The  women, 
blazing  with  trei^on,  flitted  about  like  fire-flies  on  an  au- 
tumn night. 

Not  a  doubt  was  any  where  entertained  that  the  pas- 
sage of  an  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  equiv- 
Bi™  aTto  thi  licii-  aleut  to  thc  establishment  of  a  great  slave 

ItyofBeMaeion.  .  tt      ,       .1  •      j.-  ■        *  ■ 

empire.  U  p  to  this  time,  m  America,  every 
thing  had  been  settled  by  voting,  and  why  not  this  ? 
and  up  to  this  time,  in  happy  America,  no  one  knew 
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